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CHAPTER L 

IT was half-past four o’clock of a chill Janu- 
ary afternoon, and Ann Ward, having been 
sent by her mother to the wood-pile to pick up 
chips, made two discoveries. The first was 
that the chips—big and little—were frozen fast | 
tothe ground. There had been a slight thaw 
at noon, enough to wet the underside of these, 
after which the weather had grown suddenly | 
colder, and the frost had bound them all down. 
Ann could not manage them at all with her 
mittens on, so she pulled them off and laid | 
them on a log while she tore at the rough bits | 
of wood—needed to “bring up the fire for sup- | 
per’? as well as for morning’s ‘‘ kindlings’’— 
with her small red hands. Now and then she 
loosened one, and tossed it into her basket. 
But the iced dampness that coated them stung 
her fingers to burning, and stopping to put 
them in her mouth, or to warm them with her 
breath, made matters worse. There was a 
steady wind from the river—not strong but bit- 
ter—that made free with the child’s ankles, and 
revived in her heels tingling recollections of 
last winter’s chilblains. She had left a blazing 
fire and a “splendid” story book, enjoyed sar- 
reptitiously while her hands were busy with her 
knitting-work. Her mother, entering unex- 
pectedly from the kitchen, had confiscated the 
volume, boxed the girl’s ears, calling her “lazy 
and deceitful,’’ prophesied that she would break 
her distracted parent’s heart, and, Ann shrewd- 
ly suspected, improvised the out-of-door errand 
as a special mortification to the erring flesh. 

“T wish I was dead!” she cried, at length, 
passionately, shaking her aching hand, after 
pulling a splinter from under her thumb-nail. 

It was at that moment that she made her 





second discovery through the tears, pain of 


| body, distress of mind, and the January wind 
_had driven to her eyes. The sun, which had 
| been obscured during most of the day, was set- 
ting gorgeously, if threateningly. Billows of 
murky red half hid his disk, and other cloud- 
heads, heavy with tempest, pressed toward 
him; caught a glow like blood upon their 
crowns, while the sides turned from him were 
of a peculiar angry purple hue. The purple 
was slate-color higher up, and almost black at 
the zenith, but every wave of the heaving sea 
| had its sanguinary stain. 


‘‘Looks like he was bleeding to death, and 


the blood had spattered all over ’em !’’ thought 


Ann, sucking her wounded thumb the while 
she noticed that the frozen river, and the 
patches and fringes of snow on the hill-sides 
and in the lee of the woods were dyed by the 
reflection. “It’s beautiful, but it’s sort of 
scary, too.’ 

**Ann!’’ screamed a voice from the house. 
‘* Here is your brother, who wants to play out 
awhile. Take good care of him. Why aren’t 
you at work ?”’ 

‘The chips are all froze tight, mother, and 
won’t come up!’’ answered the child, forget- 
ting the dying god in her own physical dis- 
comfort. 

“If you wanted them to build forts and cas- 
tles with, they ’d come easy enough !’’ was the 
retort. ‘‘Go behind the barn to the new cow- 
shed, where the carpenters have been at work. 
You ’ll find the shavings light enough even for 
your lazy hands. Take care, my blesse« buy !’’ 
changing tone and countenance as she lifted a 
stout six year-old down the porch-steps and set 
him in the path. ‘Don’t slip nor stumble. 
And you, Ann, look after him !’’ 

Mrs. Ward shut the door, shiveringly remark- 
ing to her elder daughter that it was ‘“‘down- 
right wintry, and felt like snow.’’ The boy 
scampered across the chip-yard to his sister as 
fast as his worsted armor would allow. This 
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encased him from head to foot —leggings, 
sacque, mittens, tippet, and a cap with ear- 
flaps tied beneath his double chin. Ann smiled 
aifectionately at his approach, but her heart 
Was sore. 

“ That wasn’t a kind thing in mother to say,’’ 
was her inward protest. ‘She’s been making 
fun of me about it, ever sin¢e Clarissa found 
me showing Dolph in the wood-shed about Sir 
William Wallace and Stirling Castle. I’m sure 
*twas Clarissa sent mother into the sitting-room 
after me, this afternoon. If there’s anything 
I hate it’s a sNEAK!”’ 

The mental emphasis of the last word set 
jaws and lips closely, and chased away the 
smile. 

“Say!” Master Adolphus clutched her hand 
and swung himself quite off his feet by means 
of her support. ‘Mother says you ’re to ’muse 
me. I am tired of that old house—Iam! And 
I cried to come out—I did! And I’m not to 
get cold. You’re to keep me nice and warm, 
or you'll catch it worse ’n you did when mother 
found you reading and knitting at the same 
time. I don’t mean to go in ag’in ’till it’s 
plumpdark. I’m going to help about milking. 
There ’s one calf there just big enough for me 
to milk. Mother let me bring my new tin pail 
along.”’ 

Another unkind or inconsiderate act on the 
part of the good parent. It was not milking 
time yet, and if it were, Ann’s standing orders 
were strict, always to keep ‘‘the boy’’ out of 
the cow-pen. She knew better than to disobey, 
but must exercise all her tact and ingenuity to 
beguile the spoiled child into forgetfulness of 
this, his errand to the world outside the farm- 
house. 

“I wish mother wouldn’t send him to me 
with such notions in his head!’’ she said, pet- 
tishly, to herself. ‘It’s no easier for me to 
cross him than it is for her todo it. And if we 
have a ‘time’ about it she'll blame me.”’ 

“The cows haven’t come home,” she said, 
aloud. ‘But it’s almost as nice picking up 
shavings as milking. There’s piles of ’em in 
the newshed. We’ll hurry and take a basket- 
ful in so ’s mother can get supper. Such a jolly 
supper !”’ 

“Hot gingerbread?’’ queried Dolph, as she 
conveyed him down the path. ‘Or cookies?’’ 

“I can’t say exactly. But something ever 
so good. There is always a hot supper when 
father ’s beenallday intown. He comes home 
so hungry.” 

“You're not to fool me by telling me fibs 
about things I’m going to have,”’ returned the 
urchin, glancing up sharply. ‘‘Clary says 
you'll teach me to tell lies, if mother doesn’t 
watch you. Mother says you ’re a-wearing the 
flesh off her bones. I didn’t see her bones, 
though, but I mean to, next time she takes her 
dress off.” 

Ann could not help laughing, indignant as 





she was at the adverse criticisms of her mother 
and sister. 

** What a funny boy youar®, Dolph !’’ squeez- 
ing his band lovingly. 

** Mother told Aunt Martha, the other day, | 
was the smartest child she ever saw,” the 
youngster replied, cooly complacent. ‘ Butshe 
said she ’d never make anything decent out of 
you. [should think you 'd be ashamed of your- 
self, Ann, to give your poor mother so much 
trouble. There’s the calf I came to milk! 
You ’ve been fibbing again, miss. You said it 
wasn’t home yet!’’ 

‘* There are the shavings! See!’’ Ann start- 
ed to run, pulling him along with her. ‘While 
we pick them up, I’ll tell you the prettiest 
fairy story you ever heard.”’ 

“With two giants in it?’’ stipulated her ty- 
rant, hanging as heavily as he could upon her 
arm, and pouting at the prostration of his de- 
sign upon the red-and-white bull yearling stand- 
ing by the barn-door. 

“Yes! one good and one bad !’’ 

“Both bad !”’ insisted Dolph. ‘I hate stories 
about good people !”” 

The patient nurse altered her tale accord- 
ingly, gathering the kindlings meanwhile. 
Dolph refused to help her, and was placed in 
state in the warmest corner of the shed, on the 
carpenter’s bench, and covered knee-deep by 
straw, brought by Ann from the stable. 

‘That ’s the way father beds the horses at 
night,”’ she said, cheerily. ‘‘ You ’rea houyhm, 
or whatever was the name for horse in the coun- 
try Gulliver found, where there were horses in- 
stead of folks, and I’m waiting on you.”’ 

Before her basket was full, the noble steed 
kicked himself free of his covering, and de- 
clared ‘‘ There was no fun in being a pony. Nor 
in your story about that Gully man. Mother 
said you was to ’muse me, and you ain’t a-doing 
of it. I’ll just go right in and tell on you, my 
lady.” 

‘* Wait one minute !”’ called Ann, coaxingly, 
afraid to trust him to traverse the stable and 
house-yards alone. He had an unexampled 
faculty for getting intomischief. ‘‘ I’ve thought 
of the splendidest play you ever knew of. We'll 
have a cave like Robinson Crusoe. Oh! how 
nice and warm it will be, and nobody could 
find us there if they hunted all night.’’ 

The alluring retreat was a hollow in what 
was known on the farm as the “‘ beet barrack” 
—an immense heap of mangel-wurzel beets, 
stored for the use of the cattle during the win- 
ter ; covered first with sods, then straw, finally 
with planks, and further protected from the 
biting winds by the angle formed by the stable 
and corn-crib. A rude door closed the aperture 
in the side. Ann lifted this with difficulty, 
dragged out the straw that had been stuffed 
into the cavity, and showed a dark, musty- 
smelling place, floored with boards—lined and 
roofed with beets. 
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“Next time we’ll bring a broom and sweep 
it out all clean,’’ she said, when they had taken 
gleeful possession. ‘‘ Now, I’m Crusoe and 
you Friday. 
poured directly over them through the open- 
ing—“ we'll make believe this is fairy land 
and we are in our castle. All made of marble 
outside, with diamonds and crystals and—well 
—all sorts of precious stones for walls and win- 
dows. That’s a ‘sea of glass mingled with 
fire,’’”’ pointing to the illuminated river. 

“ And the giants ?’" suggested Dolph. 

“Of course! There will be an army of ten 


Or’’—as the glow from the west | 


thousand giants along pretty soon—dressed in | 
iron coats-of-mail, each with a spear like a | 


weaver’s beam, and breathing out flame—like 


Apollyon. 
us up inside of the earth, but 1°11 put this ring’ 
—twisting a bit of straw into a loop—‘‘ upon 


your finger, and another on mine, that will | 


make us and our castle invisible—so’s they 
can’t see us, you know, even when they ’re 
looking straight at us. 
directing her companion’s attention to a grove 


They will be looking for us, to shut | 


There they come!” | 


of pines crowning the nearest hill. ‘‘ How they | 


shake their heads and toss their spears. 
don’t you hear their music ?”’ 

Dolph hushed his breathing to listen to the 
hoarse roar of the dark branches in the north 
wind. Ann resumed, in a low, awed tone, 


Hark! | 
| nobody to jerk and order us around, and scold 


her eyes glittering, her lips all a-quiver with | 
| going to bed in the dark, and oceans of books 
| to read—story books, Dolph—and stacks of 


excitement. 
“Step! step! down they come! 
steps shake the solid mountain.” 


Their foot- 


“What’s the captain’s name?” asked prac- | 


tical Dolph. 

“There are three of ’em—Strongbow, Flinty- 
heart, and Longshanks—horrid, wicked fel- 
lows, who boil little children for supper, and 
bite off grown people’s heads, just as we snap 
off the heads of our gingerbread ladies; and 
they can knock in the top of a cider-cask with 
their fists and drink it up dry just as easy as 
you can a cupof milk. But they can’t hurt 
us. Good fairies are stronger than bad giants. 
You are the Elf-king, and have a gold crown 
on your head and a cloak of cloth-of-gold 


wrapped about you, and have plum-pudding | 
| learned.” 


with lots of sauce on it every day for dinner, 
and’’— 

“Doughnuts?’’ Dolph smacked his lips. 

“You'd better believe it!’’ assented his sis- 
ter. ‘‘Bushels and bushels! Such whoppers! 
And waffles, and candy, and peach preserves, 
and jelly-cake. You can eat all day long, if 
you like, and never go to bed when you ain’t 
sleepy. I’m queen. This is a satin robe, 
trimmed with silver lace, and these are glass 
slippers—like Cinderella’s—and nobody can 
come to our castle without we choose.” 

“Not Clary?” 

“Clary!’’ Ann’s lip curled. ‘She isn’t al- 
lowed to come within a thousand miles of our 


Enchanted Kingdom !’’ 
VOL. LXXXVI.— 


| 








Dolph shook his precocious head. ‘You 
couldn’t keep her away if she’d a mind to 


| bother us.’’ 


*“Couldn’t I? If my fairy soldiers didn’t 
fight her off, I’d wait just outside the door 
here, and soon’s she came up, I’d touch her 
with my wand—that’s a kind of gold or pear! 
stick—and say, ‘Presto!’ and she ’d turn toa 
hop-toad, or a spider, orasnake. I think most 
likely to a snake,’ added the enchantress, 
neditatively. ‘‘One of the spotted, poisonous 
kind—a copperhead, or a blown-adder. I’m 
quite certain she ’d change to a snake.”’ 

‘I could kill her then,’’ interposed the eager 
consort. ‘‘I saw father kill a snake once in 
the harvest field.” 

‘Or we might put her in a cage and whip 
her every night, as Amina and her sisters did 
the two black dogs,’’ pursued imprudent Ann. 
‘It’s manya whipping she’s got me,’’ the child- 
ish face clouding at the memory. ‘’T would 
do her good to know how it feels for once.’ 

‘**Go on about the castle and fairies.’’ Dolph 
nudged her with an impatient elbow. 

‘Well, as I was saying, we’ll live here in 
this snug, warm place forever and ever, with 


us when we’re trying to do right. No mush 
and milk for dessert, or pork and beans for 
dinner; no chips to pick up, and towels to 
hem, and chickens to feed in bad weather. No 


candles to read ’em by at night. Such beauti- 
tiful books! Arabian Nights, and Swiss Family 
Robinson, and Shakspeare, and Miss Edge- 
worth, and Sandford and Merton. O Dolph! 
it will be just like heaven, if not better, for 
there ll be no reading there—only singing 
psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs.’’ 

“T know ‘Spiritual Songs!’’’ Dolph nod- 
ded, eagerly. ‘‘ That’s the blue book you learn 
hymns out of o’ Sunday to say to father—thé 
one he boxed you with once, ’cause you ’d for- 
gotten a verse.”’ 

Ann’s face darkened again. “I’d burn it 
up if I had my way. When I grow up, I’m 
going to forget all the hymns I’ve ever 


The sun was quite down, and the river 
black in the shadow of the banks, when a 
figure appeared in their low door with :— 

‘*Halloo! who’s that in there?’ 

“It’s us, Jim,” said Ann, laughing ner- 
vously. ‘‘How you scared us?” 

Dolph clung to her in dire fright at the sud- 
den apparition, almost persuaded that the 
talismanic ring was a failure, and seeing him- 
self in anticipation bobbing about in a bowl 
of giants’ broth. In his relief at recognizing 
one of the hired men on the farm, he began to 
cry. 

“‘T want to go to the house to my mother,” 
he bawled. “1 am awfw scared. I didn’t 
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want to come out here, but she made me—she 
did.”’ 

‘She ’d ought to a-knowed better nor to 
ventur’ in such a hole as this here,’”’ said Jim, 
roughly. ‘‘Ef the beets had a-caved in, there 
would a been an end of both on you. I never 
see sech another girl for doing of onlikely, 
resky things. Ef I hadn’t a-happened to come 
for beets to-night, you’d a-left the boards off 
the hole here, and froze ’em all. You’re too 
big to cut up se many shines.”’ 

Ann had serambled out, and Dolph followed 
onall-fours. His lamentations were redoubled 
on reaching the outer air. His legs were sore, 
he sobbed, and he was so cold. 

‘‘He’s all cramped up like,’’ Jim explained ; 
‘‘a-settin’ in one place so long. Like as not, 
too, he’s took cold. It’s powerful damp in 
there. Run to the house, bub, and stretch 
yourself. You'll be warm and supple by the 
time you get there.”’ 

“Bub” rejected the prescription inconti- 
nently, roaring vehemently that he couldn’t 
walk a step. Ann, really alarmed, lifted him 
in her arms and began to stagger homeward. 

“You’ve left your basket,” grinned Jim, 
starding still to watch them. 

“*T’ll come back for it,’”” she panted. 

Dolph cried louder and kicked lustily to be 


put down at sight of a man milking inthe | 


cow-pen, beat his bearer over the head with 
his tin-pail, but she held him the more tightly. 
It was hard work, making her way, thus bur- 
dened and hindered, through the straw and 
muck of the barn-yard, and at the gate nearest 
the house she had to set him upon the ground, 
still keeping hold of his arm, while she re-col- 
lected her breath and strength. Her back and 
arms ached horribly, her knees shook, and she 
could hear the beating of her heart. 

‘Don’t, Dolph, please don’t !’’ she whispered. 
“‘T’ll give you something nice. I’ll play any- 
thing you want, if you just won’t cry.” 

‘My legs hurts me,”’ bellowed the interesting 
infant. ‘And I’m froze, Iam, and I can’t— 
walk—and I’ve caught my death of cold, I 
have. I want my supper, and you ’re mean as 
can be, you are.” 

Ann bowed her tired shoulders literally to 
his service. 

“Get up!’ she said, stooping before him, 
and trying toseem merry. “I'll take you to 
the house pick-a-back. That will be like riding 
a sure enough horse. Here’s a switch.’ 

Dolph’s roar subsided into a whimper, his 
open mouth broadened into something like a 
smile. When he was securely seated, Ann 
straightened herself slowly and with pain. He 
was no light load, being a “lumpish”’ child, 
and thickly clad; his stout boots drummed 
upon her hips, and he whacked her arms with 
the stout wand she had given him, while one 
of his own arms griped her throat. Before she 
had tottered half way to the kitchen porch, 
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the girl grew strangely dizzy—almost blind— 
the blood surging to her temples with a rush 
that sounded in her ears like the sough of the 
wind in the pine tops. 

“If you squeeze my neck so, Dolph, I shall 
have to put you down,” she said, hoarsely— 
reeled and fell. 

She was pulled to her feet by an ungentle 
hand she recognized in her half-swoon, as that 
of her father, and terror woud have restofed 
consciousness had not her return to reason 
been expedited by a couple of stinging slaps 
upon her cheeKs and a volley of reproaches. 
She knew the touch of those slender, bony 
fingers as well as she did her father’s grasp. 
They had left their imprint upon her flesh too 
often to be mistaken for any other. 

“Oh, you wicked, wicked girl!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Ward, hysterically, folding ber boy to 
her breast. ‘‘ You might have killed the inno- 
cent lamb. It was the mercy of Providence, 
and no thanks to you, that he fell a-top instead 
of under you, as might have happened. What 
will you be up to next, I should like to be in- 
| formed? I’m in misery and hot water with 
you from morning till night.” 

“Better ascertain that your child has sus- 
tained no injury before you return thanks for 
| his deliverance,”’ advised the husband, porten- 
tously. ‘Children have been crippled for life 
by less severe falls.” 

He took the vociferous Adolphus from his 
mother’s arms and carried him into the sitting- 
room, where he laid him upon a lounge with 
the air of a hospital official preparing a patient 
for amputation. Ann followed, trembling as 
with an ague. Had she crippled her darling 
brother? Must his life be one of ceaseless 
bodily anguish? hers be cursed by unavailing 
remorse? She stopped at the door, peeping in 
timidly, anticipating some heart-rending reve- 
lation of broken bones or disjointed limbs. 
Her sister Clarissa, a slight girl of thirteen, 
was by the centre-table lamp, hemming a ruffle, 
and playing the part of hostess to a lady seated 
opposite. They started up at the entrance of 
Mr. Ward and his charge, and Ann saw the 
visitor’s face. Instantly she cowered back 
into the shadow, overwhelmed by intolerable 
shame. It was Miss Mary Dwight, the beloved 
teacher of the district school for two years— 
the happiest of Ann’s existence. The health 
of Miss Dwight’s mother had obliged her to 
resign her situation six months ago, at which 
time she had left the neighborhood. Ann had 
not dreamed of meeting her here to-nigiit, and 
no sight could have been more unwelcome, al- 
though an hour before she would have greeted 
her as the dearest friend she had upon earth ; 
one to whom she looked up with reverential 
devotion that was nearer akin to worship of 
heart and soul than any other emotion she had 
ever known. She could not face her thus. 
She would wait to learn whether Dolph were 
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seriously hurt, and then creep away to hide 
her fault and disgrace in some dark corner. 
She had promised Miss Mary that she would 
try to be good, less heedless; more careful of 
others’ comfort; that, if possible, she would 
grow up intoan unselfish, noble, useful woman. 
What would she think? What would her eyes 
say when they rested upon hers? For Miss 
Mary, unlike Ann’s mother, never scolded 
with her tongue. 

Mr, Ward and his spouse went gravely 
through the form of feeling every joint in the 
boy’s body, especially those of the spine and 
hips. Dolph wailed piteously, exclaimed heart- 
renderingly during the examination. He was 
a shrewd child, and took his cue with surprising 
quickness, declaring at first that he was “sore 
all over,” and at last making known the 
alarming facts that one hip was very sensitive 
to the pressure of his father’s hand, and that 
his head “‘ached awful.’’ 

‘Just as I feared,’’ commented the farmer, 
in gloomy satisfaction. ‘‘ There has been dam- 
age done the most delicate organs of the human 
frame. You may think yourself fortunate, 
Mrs. Ward, if your son ever walks again. 
And you, Ann,” turning to look for the cul- 
prit. ‘*Where is she?’’ 

Not daring to elude the search she knew 
would be instituted, should she pretend not to 
hear the summons, Ann presented herself be- 
fore the tribunal of parental justice. A sorry 
figure she made. Her brown stuff dress—one 
which Clarissa had outgrown, streaked above 
the knees by unfaded lines where tucks had 
been ‘let out’’—had been torn, her high-necked 
checked apron dirtied by her fall. There were 
bits of straw in her hair, and the hand that 
fumbled about her mouth in childish fashion 
of embarrassment, was stained with chip- 
mould, besides being chapped by the cold into 
bloody cracks. 

‘**Do you understand,” began her father, se- 
verely, ‘‘that there are nine chances out of ten 
that you have lamed or made idiotic your 
brother’’— 

‘“‘The helpless angel trusted to your care! 
The guileless babe who is so fond of you!’’ 
slipped in Mrs. Ward, in cutting pathos. 

‘Be quiet, if you please, Harriet!’’ ordered 
the master of the house, majestically. ‘I 
wish to investigate this matter thoroughly. 
Ann, what were you doing with Adolphus in 
your arms? Why did you lift him at all, 
knowing how heavy he is?’’ 

‘‘He said he couldn’t walk,” faltered Ann, 
still picking at a fever-blister on her lip with 
her soiled fingers. 

*‘Oh—h—h!’’ The virtuous protest came 
from Miss Clarissa. ‘‘How can you say so, 
Ann? I saw you through the hall-window, 
and he tried his best to get down in the barn- 
yard. He cried and seuffled like everything, 
and you wouldn’t let him go.”’ 


Ann’s cheeks were crimson. ‘I was afraid 
the cows might chase him. He wanted to milk 
the calf, he said.’’ 

“IT didn’t!’ yelled Dolph from the lounge, 
seeing Miss Dwight smile and Clarissa giggle. 
** And I wasn’t afraid of anything but the gi- 
ants. She told me the scaringest stories about 
how they boiled little boys for supper, and 
showed ’em to me a-coming down the moun- 
tain. So we hided in the beet-barrack to get 
away from ’em, though I told her that the 
beets might tumble down on us, and she tied 
this straw around my finger so’s they couldn’t 
see me, and she said if Clarry came to look for 
us, she would hit her with a stick. You know 
you did now, Ann. There’s no use fibbing 
about it, for Jim found us in the barrack and 
made vou take me out, and you said you didn’t 
mean to go to heaven, ’cause they didn’t have 
a bit good time there. I didn’t ask her to carry 
me one step; and I told her ’twas wicked to 
say she’d burn up ‘Spiritual Songs’ ’cause she 
hated to say hymns to father. And I begged 
her to put me down. I knew she’d fall and 
hurt me. And she did. Oh, my head, my 
side, my back !’’ 

He rolled and kicked in agony, having ap- 
parently restrained the tokens of his suffering 
in order to furnish this veracious statement. 
Ann felt as if she were choking to death—cer- 
tainly that it would be easier to die than utter 
one word of the indignant self-defence formed 
in her mind. She was not angry with Dolph 
—only grieved to the heart that the child she 
so loved, and petted, and served, should be, as 
she phrased it, ‘“‘set against her by them all.” 
Mrs. Ward lifted her son to her lap, and fairly 
wept with him. Clarissa ran for the camphor 
bottle and an old handkerchief to be bound 
about the aching head, an application that 
presently soothed Dolph’s shrieks into moans. 

“That ’s a thoughtful sister,’’ said the moth- 
er, wiping her eyes. ‘It is well I have one 
daughter who is a help and comfort to me.” 

Mr. Ward was an austere man, and greatly 
feared by his children at all times. Ann grew , 





cold and numb under his stern gaze; seemed 
to have grown to the floor, so helplessly rigid 
were her limbs. The scrutiny lasted a whole 
minute before he spoke. 

‘Is it true, child, that you have been telling 
your brother hobgoblin stories in order to 
frighten him and keep him quiet while with 
you?’’ 

Every syllable was a pellet of ice, falling 
upon ear and heart. In the midst of her sick 
misery, Ann dimly recalled what she had read 
once in a history of the Inquisition—how the 
one destined for exquisite torture was bound 
under a slow, slender stream of cold water, 
which fell, drop by drop, upon his shaven 
head. Children have such fancies born of such 





suffering as this ten-year-old girl was now un- 
dergoing, however loath parents, from very 
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shame, are to credit the possibility of the ca- 
pacity for and the fact of anguish so acute. 

‘‘Why don’t you answer me?” Mr. Ward 
took a threatening step forward. 

“No, sir,” the tortured daughter began, 
faintly. 

Dolph contradicted her on the spot. It was 
wonderful how he contrived, through all his 
‘writhings, to retain an intelligent apprehension 
of what was going on. 

“You did! you did!’’ he cried. 
an awful story!” 

‘Don’t excite yourself, my treasure,’’ en- 
treated the mother, drawing his head back to 
her shoulder. ‘Mamma believes every word 
her blessing says.”’ 

“Do you suppose,” continued the judge, 
more severely, ‘‘that you can deceive us into 
believing that that innocent child—a mere baby 
—is capable of inventing the outrageous lan- 
guage he has repeated to us? Did you, or did 
you not, put that straw on his finger, and tell 
him there were giants coming who ate chil- 
dren?” 

‘*And snapped off grown people’s heads !’’ 
Dolph intermitted his plaintive moaning to 
offer the amendment. 

** Answer !’’ commanded the parent. 

Ann looked up into the pitiless eyes. 

** Yes, sir; but’’— 

‘‘No equivocation! You have confessed 
your sin—your double sin. First, by your 
own admission, you terrified your little brother 
with such tales as you have been positively 
forbidden to tell him—fables about ghosts, gi- 
ants, goblins, witches, and the like—things the 
children of Christian parents should never 
hear, much less believe. Not only have you 
occasioned him much present unhappiness by 
doing this, but you have endangered his intel- 
lect and unsettled his nervous system. This 
was not a sin of ignorance, since we have al- 
ways discouraged such conduct on your part. 
Secondly, you denied your fault—were guilty 
of downright, outspoken falsehood.” 

‘*A child who was made to learn the whole 
history of Ananias and Sapphira by heart 
when she was six years old, for ‘telling a lie!” 
groaned the mother, in a stage ‘“‘aside’’ to Miss 
Dwight. 

“Tf you please, Harriet,”” remonstrated her 
lord. “If Iam not interrupted, I shall shortly 
sift this whole matter. Your attention, Ann! 
Did you, or did you not, also say to Adolphus 
that if your sister Clarissa were to find you in 
your hiding-place—a very improper and dan- 
gerous one, as even he, although so much your 
junior, has remarked, but your going there 
may have been an error of the head, not the 
fruit of a vicious disposition—did you, or did 
you not, tell this tender-hearted child that you 
would beat your gentle, amiable sister, whose 
virtues you should copy, not despise, with a 
stick ?”’ 


“Oh, what 








‘Every night—same as if she was a snake— 
a blowed copperhead !’”’ put in Dolph, defiant 
of denial. ‘Ora black dog.” 

“T said something Jike that,’ the criminal 
mustered all her courage to say. ‘ That is, 
Dolph must have understood me so. But I 
didn’t mean’’— 

“That he should repeat it!’ Mr. Ward fin- 
ished the sentence, triumphantly. ‘‘ Being so 
young and artless, he still speaks the simple 
truth. Itis inexplicable’’—facing Miss Dyvight, 
who was looking with a pale, pitying visage at 
her former scholar—‘‘how depraved the off- 
spring of faithful parents may become. Who 
would believe that all three of these children 
have had the same training? that if there has 
been any difference in our management of 
them, the advantage has been on the side of 
this one—our fidelity having been increased by 
the discovery of certain alarming tendencies to 
disobedience and falsehood.” 

Mr. Ward was a magistrate, and held in the 
township a reputation for intelligence and 
learning few of his neighbors could boast of. 
He was fond of polysyllables and stilted pe- 
riods ; was marvellously “ gifted’ in exhorta- 
tion, and public prayer, and was almost inva- 
riably called to the chair in political and other 
secular gatherings of his fellow citizens. He 
was proud of a small library, which seemed 
large to him, accumulated since he became a 
‘settled’ man, and believed firmly in the pro- 
position often and confidently put forth by his 


| less erudite acquaintances that “if he had only 





had early opportunities, there was no telling 
what he might have been.’”’ Poor Ann’s exa- 
mination would have been far more summary 
and informal but for the whilome ‘ teacher’s’”’ 
presence. He rated heras« ‘‘ remarkably well- 
informed person,’”’ and could not resist the 
temptation to make a ereditable display of his 
legal and hortatory abilities before her. 

She spoke now for the first time during the 
scene which had tried her sympathies and pa- 
tience too sharply to appear ridiculous. 

**T don’t think she means to tell an untruth, 
or to convey a wrong impression of what has 
happened, Mr. Ward. She used to be very 
frank and upright, when she was in my school. 
None of us are perfect, and I may have thought 
her a little hasty sometimes—too impulsive for 
her own happiness. But I could always depend 
upon what Ann Ward said ; never knew her to 
be mean or cowardly or revengeful. I cannot 
believe that she has changed her whole nature 
in less than half a year. When this affair is in- 
vestigated calmly, and she is composed enough 
to tell her own story, I hope you will find that 
she is less to blame than you imagine. The 
poor child is frightened now—and so uneasy 
about her little brother, that she hardly knows 
what she is doing or saying.’ 

The dearly-remembered voice—the gentle, 
but fearless defence—the references to past 
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days, were too much for Ann’s hardly-main- 
tained composure. She burst into a violent 
flood of tears, covering her face with her blood- 
seamed hands and sobbing convulsively. It 
was a terrible sight—like the outrush of a swol- 
len underground stream, bearing everything 
down before it. Miss Dwight could not bear it. 
In an instant her arms were about the shaking 
form. 

““My dear girl! my precious little scholar! 
don’t cry so bitterly!” she begged. ‘‘ All will 
be set right, presently.”’ 

*‘ If you please, Miss Dwight!’ The magis- 
trate’s accents were almost as dictatorial as 
when he had expostuiated in the same words 
with his wife, and Ann felt him draw her from 
the friendly embrace. ‘I wish I could believe 
that this is the grief of a true penitent. But I 
fear it is a mere exhibition of temper—animal 
excitement—which should be rebuked, not en- 
couraged. We are all much obliged to you, 
Miss Dwight, for your very charitable judg- 
ment of our unhappy child. If we could bring 
ourselves to agree with you, our apprehensions 
of her future would be less gloomy. Ann, your 
mother and myself will talk over your case in 
private. Go to your room, and do not let me 
see you again to-night. Your little brother 
cannot sleep with you as usual. Clarissa will 
take charge of him for some time—perhaps al- 
together. You have proved yourself an unfit 
companion for him, or any sensitive child.” 

The fresh burst of weeping that answered 
this sentence may have appealed to the mo- 
ther’s heart, prejudiced though her judgment 
was by her partiality for her other children and 
her husband’s professional summing up of the 
case against the offender. She raised her cheek 
from Dolph’s curly head to say, as Ann was 
leaving the room :— 

“Tam very sorry for you, child, for I know 


you set great store by the dear lamb’s company | 


at night. But you must see that you have 
brought all this trouble upon yourself.”’ 

The blinded girl was so far from seeing it 
that when she had groped her way, through 
gloom and tears, up to her chamber, she flung 
herself, face downward, upon the carpet, and 
tore at it with her teeth and nails, bewailing 
her evil case in accents strangled by grief, de- 
spair, and impotent rage. 

“Oh! how I hate her! 
and abuse and trample upon me! 
haven’t done one single wrong thing! 
know it as well as I do!’ 

Lying there, making her desperate moan, she 
did not hear the cat-like entrance of her sister. 
Clarissa had a candle in her hand, and as Ann 
sat up, blinking at the intruder with her wet 
eyes, pushing back the elf-locks from her fore- 
head, the contrast was almost ludicrous be- 
tween the smoothly-plastered and braided hair, 
the placid features and trim attire of one, and 
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the forlorn figure she surveyed with a sneer in 
| her slight smile. 

‘‘ Mother wants to know where you left the 
kindlings she sent you for,’’ was her address. 
‘The kitchen fire is almost out, and of course 
we must get up a nice supper for Miss Dwight.” 
| Ann felt the thrust in the latter clause, but 
was too proud to wince under it. 

‘‘Behind the new cow-shed—where she told 
me to go for them !’’ she retorted, sullenly. ‘I 
should think you would have seen me there. 
You were watching me out of the hall-window.”’ 

‘Tam afraid you are not in a proper frame 
of mind yet,” said Clarissa, pharisaically. 
‘You will get very dirty, lying on the carpet. 
| Unless” —the sneer returning—‘‘you have 
| swept it cleaner than you generally do. To be 
sure, your clothes couldn’t look much worse 
| than they do. I was dreadfully mortified that 
Miss Dwight should have seen you in such a 
| state. You’ve no idea what a sight you were 
| when you came in.”’ 

“Mind your own business!’ rejoined Ann, 
deliberately stretching herself out upon the 
floor, her arms under her head. ‘I will sleep 
here all night, if I choose.” 
| ‘*There’s no use talking to you, I see!’ 
Clarissa’s sigh was her mother’s; the *down- 
ward draw of her thin lips into a curve meant 
to be severely virtuous, her father’s. 

Down stairs she reported that the hardened 
culprit was “rolling on the carpet, and going 
on like mad.” 

‘“« And when I spoke to her as kindly as could 
be, she flew out at me awfully! It is a dread- 
ful thing to have such a temper, mother. I 
cannot be too thankful that my disposition is 
different.’’ 

Mrs. Ward had consigned Adolphus to his 
father’s care, while she and the pattern daugh- 
ter made supper ready. She was a weak, but 
not a malicious, or unfeeling woman, and a tear 
fell into the biscuit tray as she answered :— 

**T should be very wretched if it was not, my 
| dear. As it is, my heart is almost broken by 

your sister’s behavior. I must have beena very 
| unfaithful, inefficient mother, or Providence 
| would not have sent such a trial upon me.” 
(To be continued.) ' 
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KInDNESss is stronger than the sword. 

WHEN we come to God for counsel, we must 
be willing to put our whole case in his hands, 
to take the up-hill instead of the smooth one, 
should he point to it. 

Lamps do not talk, they simply shine. A 
lighthouse sounds no drum, it beats no gong, 
and yet far over the water its friendly spark is 
| seen by the mariner. So should it be with re- 
| ligion, which should be proclaimed and made 
| known by its quiet works rather than by loud 
' or frequent protestations. 





| 
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A SOCIETY EVIL. 


BY HELEN. 








I Met my kind friend, Mrs. Gains, to-day, as 
I was taking a little walk, intended to renew 
my strength after a slight illness, and she no- 
ticed my faded looks, and said :— 

“You don’t look well, my dear; you want 
something to cheer youup. Come home with 
me to dinner, Mrs. Brown dines with us, and 
she is such a nice, newsy body.’’ 

‘*Since I’ve never met the lady, 1 quite doubt 
her ability to cheer me,”’ I replied, ‘“‘ and then, 
I’ll have to talk so fast to keep pace with her, 
that I fear I shall be weakened, not cheered.”’ 

‘*That is where you are mistaken, my dear. 
You acknowledge the introduction, and then 
I’ll manage her. You see, it’s done something 
in this wise: you wind a clock, and start it by 
the pendulum and it ticks on without interrup- 
tion, giving you all the information of which it 
is capable, till it needs the key again. And 
this friend of mine works like the self-same 
clock. lapply the key—figuratively speaking 
—in the form of a few well-chosen subjects, 
and then judiciously swing the pendulum, by 
the force of the name of some mutual friend, 
and the thing is done. A slight nod now and 
then, a little word, to turn the current from a 
channel where it has flowed too long, and—that 
is all. Come, now, and I promise you one thing 
at least, an insight into a new character, and 
that is something you always like.”’ 

I promised to be there at a given time, and 
continued my walk. I rang the bell at my 
friend’s door, promptly at the appointed hour, 
and as I passed into the hall leading to the 
sitting-room, a steady flow of words in a high- 
pitched voice, told me that Mrs. Brown was 
there before me. I entered, and was intro- 
duced to a thin, angular woman, with scanty 
hair, colorless eyes, protruding teeth, and a 
quick, nervous manner. She acknowledged 
the introduction with a glance that took me all 
in, and calculated the exact cost of my make- 
up, allowing for what I might have had in the 
house. Then a silence, then a little desultory 
conversation, during which I—not being fami- 
liar with the species—failed to catch a glimmer 
of anything unusualin Mrs. Brown. Then the 
dinner-bell rang, and as we filed out to the 
dining-room, my friend whispered to me, in 
answer to a look which asked, ‘‘Is it she?’’ 
“I’ve not wound her up yet. I want you to 
see the whole process.”’ 

After dinner we returned to the sitting-room, 
and all three settled comfortably into easy 
chairs, with some light work to keep our fingers 
busy. Then my friend’s eyes asked, “ All 
ready ?’? and mine answered, ‘ Yes.” And 
then she turned to Mrs. Brown, and said :— 

**Tt’s so long since I’ve seen you, I havea 
thousand questions to ask ypu about old-time 











friends—friends that somehow I’ve lost track 
of.’’ 

At the first application of the moving force, 
I dropped my work and watched for the effect. 
The eyes settled steadily on the work in her 
hands, the needle moved with little jerks and 
spasms, and she rocked furiously. 

‘You remember when we lived on Fourth 
Street? You and I and Mrs. Guy were near 
neighbors. I scarcely see you nowadays, and 
Mrs. Guy and her daughter I never see. Do 
you know how they are now ?” 

During this Mrs. Brown had rocked slower 
and slower, till now it was a steady motion. 
back and forth ; the needle moved more regu- 
larly, and her face assumed a contented expres- 
sion, and seemed to say: ‘‘ There is no pleasure 
like contributing to the pleasure of others, and 
it’s clearly my duty to tell all I know about 
these people at least, and how fortunate that 
Iam able to give Mrs. Gains the information 
she desires.”’ She smiled, and without raising 
her eyes, said :— 

“Do you mean to say you ’ve not been there 
in such a while? Then I would advise you 
not to go, unless you are prepared for a very 
cool reception. You must know that Mrs. Guy 
is the unfortunate possessor of an exceedingly 
jealous disposition, and nothing distresses her 
so much as to be neglected by an old friend, 
particularly if this same friend hasbeen a little 
prosperous. You would laugh to hear her brag 
of her daughter Emma, who is married, you 
know? Cne would think, to hear the mother 
talk, she had married her daughter to a mil- 
lionaire ; and really Emma has learned to be 
very airy. It is really distressing to one who 
knows all her past history. I saw Mrs. Guy 
only yesterday, and I declare, I almost ex- 
pected to hear her assert that Emma had been 
present at the Prince’s ball. Oh! speaking of 
this ball, reminds me. 

‘You have heard, of course, who he danced 
with—Miss Fanny McGreggor—and now she 
will be the town talk, and be stared at, and as- 
sume more style than ever. Ah, me! when I 
think of what those girls sprung from. You 
knew they were not Mr. McGreggor’s own 
daughters? You didn’t? Well, I declare! 
They have lived here all their lives, and it is 
perfectly astonishing to me how few people 
know their history. I can’t tell how many I’ve 
told it to since this dance with the Prince has 
brought it all to mind. Why, their parents are 
poor people, and live on a farm out West, and 
I dare say the girls don’t visit the old folks 
once in five years. No! I know it’s not ex- 
actly the girls’ fault, as the parents did wrong 
to put them voluntarily into a station so far 
above themselves. But the girls might remem- 
ber where they sprung from, and not carry 
their heads quite so high. Perhaps they think 
it’s not generally known. Butdon’t they know 
‘blood’ will tell?’ of course it will. Why, I 
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heard—I don’t know how true it is—that while 
Fanny was in Europe she became engaged to 
the son of one of our most eminent statesmen, 
and he thought he had won a prize, for you 
know she is well educated, very accomplished, 
and, withal, very pretty. Well, he came to 
visit her, and all went smoothly, till one day, 
when a little warm with some discussion, she 
said something—I don’t know what it was— 
but something so unladylike that he then and 
there broke the engagement.’’ 

I here suggested that his love must have been 
founded on a pretty shaky foundation, and that 
I thought it a very fortunate escape for the 
young lady. 

“Oh, yes!’’ she replied ; “‘but it only goes 
to show that there was a good deal of truth in 
the old saying—that old adage—‘ blood will 
tell,’ always puts me in mind of that other— 
‘murder will out;’ and this makes me think. 
Have you heard of that unfortunate family, the 
Grave’s? No! Well, I’m surprised. Surely 
you’ve heard it hinted that something was 
wrong with them? You haven't? Well, I 
never! However, it’s nothing so serious as 
murder ; but there has been a mystery hanging 
over them. The old gentleman hasn’t seemed 
to prosper, though he has always been a hard 
worker, and has had—no one knows how much 
—money from his father-in-law. But still 
he has been unfortunate; and all this while 
the son has been getting rich, and seemingly 
doing nothing. People wondered, and won- 
dered, too, at the old gentleman’s evident dis- 
like towards the son. But now it’s all come 
out. The father has lost all patience, because 
the mother has left his bed and board and gone 
to the house of her son, and now he exposes 
all by exhibiting a picture of the son, with this 
written under it : ‘This is the son who robbed 
his father.’ To think that all this time this 
young man has been systematically robbing his 
father! A ‘merry Christmas’ for them, wasn’t 
it? Speaking of Christmas, reminds me of the 
Gordons who live on the corner opposite us. 
You know she has given up the most of her 
house to her three sons, who have all married 
and brought their wives home to live. You 
know she always said ‘that when her sons 
married they mustn’t bring their wives home.’ 
Some say the beard-money comes good; of 
this I cannot judge, but it does seem to me 
that the sons might have given their mother 
something better than a common set of chintz 
furniture covering. The way I know, our old 
chambermaid, Mary, works at Olark’s, and she 
told me they bought it there, and she had to go 
to the house and take the measure of the chairs 
and sofas. And she says the furniture is abso- 
lutely shabby. Why didn’t they give their 
mother a new set of furniture? Ah! well, it 
only goes to show, that the more you do for 
some folks the more you may. But that can’t 
come up with the rich George Pullman’s gifts. 





He bought a pair of blankets and cut them in 
two, and gave one to his mother and one to the 
up-stairs girl, who is to be married. What do 
you think of that? But I don’t know, but it’s 
all right, for—rich as they are—you never see 
the mother in anything but a big cap and great 
white apron.”’ 

And so it flowed on in one uninterrupted 
strain, and I found myself wondering how she 
found it all out, when my niusing was cut 
short by her asking me if I knew a certain 
lady. And as I answered in the affirmative, 
and replied to some questions regarding this 
lady, in a very guarded manner, I caught a 
little glimpse of how it was done. When she 
was receiving information upon any subject, 
she dropped her work, leaned forward and 
plied one with questions it puzzled you to an- 
swer. At this time I could liken her brain to 
nothing but a store-house, with plenty of will- 
ing workmen inside, who took each item as 
soon as handed in, labelled it, and put it ina 
proper place, ready to be brought forth on the 
shortest possible notice. 

Well, I learned something after all, aside 
from all the gossip I hea1.—the half I’ve not 
recorded, and for every word I made ample 
allowance—and I thought if all over after I 
got home, and came to this conclusion: This 
so-called gossip wasn’t the worst of her type, 
not by any means; and, I dare say, fills the 
place appointed for her in society. She is a 
dangerous sort of woman, though she may 
have a kindly heart and sunny temper. But 
she isn’t the woman we point out to our daugh- 
ters as a bright example for them to follow 
after—certainly not. Concerning this person, 
I could not but wish that she would turn the 
good gifts God had given her—of active brain, 
wonderful memory, and rzady flow of words— 
to good account, and make herself a blessing, 
where now she is known only as “A Society 
Evil.” 


CHANGE. 


BY REV. F. 8. CASSADY. 








A worup of change is this. Nothing is 
stable, nothing permanent here. Nature is 
always changing—never at rest, never one 
thing long. Perpetual motion is the great law 
of the universe. A ceaseless activity governs 
everywhere. This active principle of change 
brings, in their several turns, spring, in its 
freshness and beauty ; summer, with its golden 
grain and ripened harvests; autumn, with its 
sighing winds and falling leaves ; and winter, 
with its chilling blasts and bleaching snows. 
All in the natural world is change. No object, 
however beautiful, but that fades; nothing, 
however strong and enduring, but that yields 
to the corroding touch and influence of time. 
Byron says, with evident sadness :— 
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“Out upon time! it will leave no more 

Of the things to come than the things before. 

Out upen time! who forever will leave 

But enough of the past for the future tq grieve. 

O’er that which hath been, or o’er that which must 

be; 

What we have seen, our sons shall see— 

Remnants of things that here have passed away ; 

Fragments of stone, reared by creatures of clay.” 

As in nature, so in the realm of mortals, all 
is change. Here, too, life is ever varying, 
shifting ever. In a perfectly natural life we 
have four stages or seasons of being—infancy, 
youth, maturity, and old age. Not jong an in- 
fant, not long a youth, not long in maturity, 
not long an old man—in fine, nothing long. 

This is the unchanging law of man’s ever- 

ehanging. life. How like a dream is existence 

as we look back from the present upon life’s 
varied changes and devious windings! How 
little does it seem that we have lived at all, so 
rapid, and yet so silent, have been the transi- 
tions of our being from one stage to another! 
Short, indeed, though long enough then were 
the sunny, gladsome hours of childhood. And 
yet how covetable now would be those hours 
were it possible for us to go back to childhood 
and live them over again! But, alas! the in- 
nocence, simplicity, and sunniness of those 

days, which now seem only to have been a 

pleasant illusion, are gone— 

“Gone glimmering through the dream of things that 

were 

A school-boy’s tale—the wonder of an hour!” 

Most impressively do we realize the change- 

ful, decaying character of all things earthly 
when we call up the seenes and associations of 
other days—the bright faces and genial hearts 
that cheered and gladdened us in other years 
as we journeyed along life’s sunny and shaded 
pathways. Where are they now? Some of 
them are still about our walks in life, but they 
are changed in heart as well as in face and 
form. They love us not, perchance, as they 
did in the days of yore. Some—but their num- 
ber is few—still cling to us in sympathy and 
affection. But, alas! most of the friends of 
other days are strangers to that warmth of 
heart and glow of soul which made many an 
hour bright and joyous in the past. Such is 
life in its mutation. 

“Ah, me! what is there in earth’s various range 
Which time and absence may not sadly change?” 
But where are most of the friends of our 

youth? Alas! where? Weseek them in vain 

in the world of men. Here they are not. Far 
away from the busy throng and active pursuits 
in which they once took part, even in the 
silent, voiceless realm of death, they sleep 
‘the sleep that knows no waking.’’ By the 
great law of change and decay they have gone 
before us into the land of shadows and of 
death ; and just so truly as they fell in obedience 
to the operation of this inexorable law, so cer- 
tainly shall we. Atthe appointed time, marked 


| down on the mysterious, ‘‘ateful scroll of eter- 
| nity, owr change shall come! The season which 
| so faithfully types the changes and vicissitudes 
| of human life—the season 
“Of wailing winds, and naked woods, 
And meadows brown and sear,” 

is in its last ministry of monitions and warning 

to thousands of the sons and daughters of 
| 
| earth; and, for aught we know, rea.ler, its 
| moaning zephyrs and its falling leaflets are 
preaching to us, for the last time, about our 
final change. Ere long, at farthest, we shall 
keep company with our friends who have gone 
to the grave; ere long lie as low and sleep as 
quietly as they. When that predestined hour 
arrives—and may it be along distance off in 
your life-pilgrimage, reader—may we find in the 
grave “‘a subterranean passage to the skies.”’ 

The perfection of our future life lies in its 

changelessness—in the fact that its bliss and 
glory shall never be marred by change or vi- 
cissitude. In the hereafter and beyond of the 
| pure and good, everything is enduring and 
| eternal. All good is perpetually present, and 
all evil changelessly absent. There are friends, 
so rudely snatched from our embrace here by 
the great destroyer, will stay in our presence 
forever. Not strange at all, is it, reader? that 
there are thousands of our kind who, amid the 
changes and disappointments of this earthly 
life, have intense longings for the better and 
brighter life of the soul in the heavenly clime. 
Not strange that they cheerfully perform all 
the duties and make all the sacrifices necessary 
in this world to secure at death ‘‘an inheritance 
which is incorruptible, undefiled, and that 


passeth not away.’ 
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THE COLLEGE BELL. 


BY J. W. FERGUSON. 








THE college bell! the college bell! 
How softly sweeps its silver tone 
O’er grot and vale, o’er hill and dell, 
To linger in the heart alone! 
And sweetly then the olian tone 
Breathes o'er the cords with mystic spell, 
Though many years have come and flown 
Since first I heard the college bell. 


Afar from scenes once fondly dear, 
And every loved companion gone, 
Still softly in the heart I hear 
Thy silver peals ring sweetly on. 
And still with loving vision seé, 
For still within my bosom dwell 
The forms that went and came, like me, 
Obedient to the college bell. 


Though age along the heart may steal, 
And furrow all the brow with care, 
Still with it comes thy ringing peal, 
To morning and to evening prayer. 
Where’er I roam, whate’er I be, 
Like spirit anthems still will swell, 
Afar o’er life’s tempestuous sea; 
Thy silver tones, sweet college bell. 
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WHEREFORE? 
BY INO CHURCHILL. 


THERE had been but few changes at Elling- 
wood for several years. The old master had 
unexpectedly sickened and died, just before 
the outward-bound ship had landed his eldest 
son on the shores of the old world. His last 
instructions were, that the course marked out 
should be in no wise altered, since it was his 
desire that his heir should familiarize himself 
with all that is sublime in nature, refined in 
art, and profound in science, and traverse 
every spot which had furnished the theme of 
historic interest, of lofty song, and illustrious 
story. 

This wish had been observed as sacred law, 
and so with the young master still abroad, the 
little world at home had revolved diurnally on 
its own axis, and once a year around the sun, 
as honest John Pollard, the overseer, would 
have called the laborious twelve-month sum- 
ming-up, transmitted to the heir, had he not 
stoutly insisted that the lesser orb stood still, 
and the greater made the circuit. 

Matters within were under the strict control 
of Mrs. Pollard, John’s wife, who, since her 
memory almost, had lived in the great house, 
first as maid to the sweet mistress, and after- 
ward as housekeeper to the family, when the 
“sweet mistress laid her last baby-boy in her 
husband’s arms, and went straight up to 
glory.” 

Ralph, the generous, impetuous boy, had 
nearly grown out of his teens under his father’s 
judicious rule, and now stood on the verge of 
manhood, with his profession well-learned and 
his chief aim in life already fixed. Then there 
was the young orphan Carrie, his father’s 
ward, who, almost in infancy, had come as a 
claimant of their love, and Ada Garner, her 
governess, whose subtle grace and beauty 
wrought strange charm, while it ensnared. 
And what, with a grown-up boy and girl, with 
tutors, maids, and servants, the horses and 
grounds to look after, and the weight of re- 
sponsibility attached thereto, honest John and 
his prim wife were not sorry when the young 
master announced his speedy return. 

The day had at last dawned, and there was 
a hurry and bustle of preparation. Even 
inanimate things put on a look of mild expect- 
ancy, and a flutter of interest stole over park, 
grove, and lawn. The very garden, abloom, 
held its most fragrant nosegays up, and the 
old orchard seemed to stretch itself back with 
a prouder sweep of greenness, as it flung out 
here and there a rosy flag of promise. 

The mansion, stately and grand, had swung 
wide its massive doors, and the rare old cur- 
tain-lace waved its majestic welcome. Odors, 
varied and sweet, wafted softly through the 
misty grandeur of the seldom used rooms, and 








the wooing summer light revelled in the beauty 
its magic touch brought out. 

The family had gathered themselves on the 
portico, waiting for, yet almost dreading, the 
moment of meeting, for what might travel and 
long separation not have wrought in him who 
was now to be master there? They had not 
long to wait, or much time for speculation, for 
in a moment more the carriage drove up, and 
they knew by the dash of color that shot 
athwart his cheek as he threw himself into his 
brother’s arms, that not all of generous, boyish 
impulse had been brushed away by contact 
with the great world whose vast wealth and 
wondrous mysteries his eye had viewed. 

Chester Ellingwood had been conscious of a 
new thrill of pleasure as he entered upon the 
broad domain, that was now all his own, and 
he felt himself not altogether unworthy of the 
noble heritage. He had inherited the pride of 
the Ellingwood race as well as the estate; it 
looked through his eye, quickened his firm 
step, added dignity to the quiet elegance of his 
bearing, and deepened the bronze tinge that 
torrid suns had left on his cheek. It was not 
hauteur, but an assured something which evi- 
denced the fact that noble blood had been 
transmitted to his veins through no very dis- 
tant ancestry. Yet he was gentle withal. 
There was a softening of his aristocratic mien, 
and a slight relaxing of the proud curve of his 
lip as he received the warm greetings, and 
went back in thought to the parting five years 
before with one who so soon himself was 
launched on a vaster sea—‘‘outward bound’’ 
to vague eternity. 

“IT don’t s’pose things’ll strike you, Mr. 
Chester, as being in the prosperest order,”’ said 
matter-of-fact John Pollard, breaking the si- 
lence tinat had fallen after the first fervor of 
meeting was over, ‘“‘but I’ve tried to keep ’em 
a-going till you got back and took the reins 
into your own hands. I haven’t put things to 
the race, but they ’ve had steady driving.”’ 

“ET see by one glance at the grounds that the 
utmost care has been expended, John, and I 
thank you for it. I feel my coming back to 
you all is but taking up of old associations, the 
re-knitting of fond ties. I cannot express to 
you the dear delight I experienced in again 
looking upon each familiar spot as I. neared 
my childhood’s home—the dearest, most fa- 
miliar place of all. I find most of change in 
the spared inmates of my home. You, Ralph, 
have nearly overtaken me in stature, and the 
thick beard has replaced the youthful bloom 
on your cheek; and my little cousin, from a 
rather unpromising bud, has developed into 
beauty, and one tropical flower has risked our 
Northern clime,’’ he added, bowing toward 
the graceful figure of the governess, who stood 
apart, the wealth of her raven hair falling over 
her crimson cheek and about her rounded form 
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in beauteous contrast with the vine-wreathed 
Corinthian pillar against which she leaned. 

‘Miss Ada Garner, my instructress—Cousin 
Chester,”” said Carrie, simply, as he bowed 
over the half-extended hand. 

“T am a stranger to you, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘ but 
not to the lands you have visited. The glorious 
scenes your pen described were already pic- 
tured on my memory. And your name, sir, 
here, you know, is a household word; and 1 
forgot,’’ she added, with proud humility, ‘‘that 
as a friend and equal I might not greet you.”’ 

He waved his hand with significant gesture, 
and said, with inimitable grace :— 

“‘T count culture and refinement to be next 
in grade to the blood-of royalty. But I think 
Mother Pollard looks anxious about some- 
thing,’ turning toward the good woman. ‘‘Is 
there such danger of your viands spoiling that 
you cannot wait for me to tell you how young 
you keep?” 

*‘Ah, Mr. Chester!’? smoothing down her 
holiday brocade complacently, ‘I see you did 
not leave your flattering ways in foreign parts, 
nor leastwise any of your heart, but if you 
please, sir, the dinner did happen to be waiting 
just a bit over the right time for eating it.” 

“Then you will not give me a moment to 
glance over the house,”’ he replied, laughingly, 
giving his arm to the proud dame, and leading 
her to the spacious dining-room. 

It seemed to have been expected that he 
should take his father’s vacant place at the 
table, and he quietly did so, performing the 
duties of host, while yielding the deference of 
a guest in following their lead in conversation 
and listening to the many incidents they had 
to relate. But in the evening, when darkness 
had dropped its curtain over the pleasant lawn, 
and they were seated together in the beloved 
family room, he proved the entertainer, exciting 
his listeners now to laughter, now to tears, by 
the humor or eloquence of his words. 

The returned traveller began soon to realize 
that his holidays were over. John made such 
ostentatious transfer of responsibilities into his 
hands, and crowded duties in such a hetero- 
geneous mass upon him, that but for his con- 
sciousness of power, he would have felt annoyed 
and overwhelmed. He took ‘the reins,’ as 
John styled his new position, with a firm, skil- 
ful hand, that would have permitted no refrac- 
tory movements, had any been attempted, He 
wished to guide wisely and well. The best in- 
terests of all connected with him, and the care 
of every living thing that looked to him for aid 
or protection, should be his especial sacred 
duty. He had not thought to make any imme- 
diate change, least a shadow of reflection be 
cast on those who so long had held for him 
this trust. 

“T think I could not be content to settle 
down here again, Chester, after having gone 
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| over the whole round globe,” said Ralph, one 
day as they walked in the orchard together. 

*“*You would hardly find a lovelier place. 
But I do not mean niy life to be one of mere 
selfish enjoyment. I confess to you I have 
great plans,’’ he said, catching one of the little 
unripe apples his brother had playfully thrown 
at him ; ‘crude and immature as these knotted 
things, perhaps, though they contained great 
possibilities before they were cut off from their 
proper aliment, and left to acidity and bitter- 
ness. That mind, it seems to me, is a vacuity 
which conceives no plan for man’s ennoble- 
ment; that life a failure which works not out 
such plan proposed.”’ 

‘*True, Chester, when one is circumstanced 
in wealth and leisure. But how many are they 
whose brain and skill must all be taxed to give 
the body daily food? But do your plans in 
any way affect me? Shall I continue to cum- 
ber your rightful soil, or shall I relieve my 
ageit, and take up bachelor quarters on my 
own farm?” 

“Is your question designed to express your 
own wishes, or elicit mine ?’’ 

‘“*Yours, Chester. You know it would be 
hard for me,” and there was a little break in 
the cheerful voice. 

“Tf I could have my wish, Ralph, we should 
never be separated. Weare but two; the rest 
are all beyond; and until you make yourself 
the centre of another home, I want you always 
in this. I think, also, it would be disadvan- 
tageous to your profession to leave the city 
where you are known. You have practice 
there, but you must acquire reputation before 
leaving for a remote field. ‘I shall wish to 
speak of ‘my brother,’ ‘the judge,’ when I 
mention you as a denizen of the West,” he 
added, laughingly. 

And so it was settled. Ralph being in the 
city, thirty miles distant, for the greater part of 
the day, and returning at sunset, as had been 
his custom. They were pleasant hours which 
the little family spent together, whether roam- 
ing over park and garden under the lingering 
haze of the summer twilight, or beguiling the 
chiller nights of their length by music and 
mirth or brilliant converse. 

To the young master, the tender delights of 
his congenial home were growing, oh, so dear! 
It was a beautiful trait in his otherwise rather 
severe character—this love for and trust in his 
friends; this clinging attachment to old fa- 
iniliar things—that had hovered a saving in- 
_ fluence over him in his wide-world wanderings, 

and nestled now a cherished inhabitant of 
heart and home. 

A new germ of tenderness, hitherto all un- 
| dreamed of, was springing into life within 
| him. All came to him, as director and head ; 

but when the timid, fairy-like creature he called 
| his cousin lifted her sweet, trustful eyes to his 
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for guidance, a something was stirred in his 
deeper nature that set his calm pulses throb- 
bing to a wild, witching melody. Surfeited as 
he had been with the insinuating fascinations 
and voluptuous beauty of the dark-eyed daugh- 
ters of the sun, this fair, pure maiden, with 


waxen skin, and eyes of liquid blue, stole like | 


a breath of perfume, ethereal, but intoxicating, 
through every recess of his heart, and banished 
whatsoever there had taint, or stain, or odor 
aught unholy. Hung in white and sanctified 
the chambers of his soul must be, for this new 
occupant, who, from the awkward child, had, 
by her own heart’s pure grace, developed into 


deepen the rich contralto that swelled its deep 
musical surges up from her heart, and over her 
lips. Secondary she sought always to be; al- 
ways the softening shade, never the clear out- 


| line; the purple, the crimson, never the scarlet 
’ 


or violet hue. And when in their gay canters 
over the country roads, Calla by Chester’s side 


| sat her snowy steed, habited in a robe of ocean- 
| blue and a white-feathered cap, like the danc- 


beauty, as the creamy lily shoots from the | 
unpliant stalk. ‘Calla’ he called her—sweet | 
| lingwood marvelled often at the contrasting 


name—breath of fragrance. 

He guarded his secret well. He would not 
startle her from her trustful innocency to the 
vivid consciousness of love’s requirements. 
Slow of growth, would he have her love for him 
the unfolding of her own being toward him, 
rather than the quick result of his magic touch. 

From all the family communings Miss Gar- 
ner held herself slightly aloof, as on the day 
of Mr. Ellingwood’s arrival, Dut, as then, if a 
motion was made to admit herywithin the cir- 
cle, she entered it with the cordial grace of one 
bestowing, rather than receiving, favor. Never 
seeming to expect particular courtesy, but re- 
ceiving it as though if was her due. When, at 
intervals, little social gatherings were held at 
the house, she never obtruded her presence 
unless it was especially desiréd by ‘‘ Mr. Ches- 
ter” himself; but when his complimentary re- 
quest for her society came to her room, she 
was ready in a toilet as faultless as it seemed 
unstudied. Her skill at the instrument, or in 
quadrille, or in conversation even, was never 





exerted as an art of pleasing, but her very soul | 


would flow forth in melody if but a finger | 


touched the chords; her form yield itself to 
bewildering grace of motion at the leading of 
another’s will. 

In their more quiet evenings, when “Calla,” 
seated on a scarlet rug at Mr. Ellingwood’s 
feet, in sweet, half shy familiarity would beg 
to look through his eyes ‘‘just once more” at 
sunny France or classic Rome, the long lashes 
would sweep her velvet cheek, as though she 
saw not through whose blue orbs he was fook- 
ing for ‘‘one more’”’ glimpse of Paradise. But 
she would put down her work when addressed, 
and go with him anew over fair regions or 
famed ruins, recalling to his mind some for- 
gotten beauty, and threw over the whole a 
charm of poetic fervor. 

Then Mr. Ellingwood would claim of Calla 
his reward, and stand entranced by her side as 
the music gushed forth as from the happy heart 
of a bird, or trembled under her touch as a 
stream wooed to rippling by the fresh summe: 
breeze. Miss Garner then would take up the 
harp and evoke tones which served but to 





ing, foamy crest, and her sunny curls afloat, 
she a little apart, with ample folds of garnet 
falling over her coal-black horse, and the rich, 
dark plumes, with their orange tips mingling 
in with her lustrous hair, might well throw her 
glove to autumn’s queen for successful rivalry, 
or claim of man a life-long homage. Mr. EI- 


beauty of the two, and smiled to see how one 
threw the other into the light—the rose, with 
its crimson heart, bearing the lily up. But it 
was never the other way, though sage Mrs. 
Pollard shook her head disapprovingly, and 
talked to her spouse of nights at the way things 
seemed to go on — 

‘*She ’s well enough for a teacher,”’ she said ; 
**she knows a wonderful deal, and knows it 
well; but she needn’t have brought it here to 
cheat Mr. Chester by her artful ways, or to 
show him how to rule.” 

And John would reply, “Well, wife, Mr. 
Chester ’1] take care of himself, I reckon.” 

The year had revolved on golden wheels, 
rolling summer and sunshine up, all too soon, 
since the last year’s fruits were but half con- 
sumed, and the store of joys scarce tasted. But 
after all, the worth and the witchery lay no 
more in autumn’s garner than in spring’s pro- 
phesy, and the happy hearts at Ellingwood 
were happy still. They were all seemingly at 
the same radius as heretofore: if Chester and 
Calla were coming a little nearer together in 
the charmed circle, their closer proximity was 
scarce perceptible ; his love remained unspoken, 
and if hers had been awakened, the shade of 
consciousness that spread over her fair cheek 
was so faint, and the quiver of her drooping 
eyelids so slight, that one could never tell if the 
sun-tinged dust was gathering bright around 
sweet ‘Calla’s” heart. And in the long sweep 
of Time’s powerful glass, they might be found 
to be growing apart, though they kept like di- 
verging stars in one range. 

Another birthday had dawned for Calla—a 
half score and six had come before, but no note 
had been taken, save by herself, who turned 
the well-filled leaf, and the angel who paged 
the brief transcript on high. But to-day, when 
only herself and her cousins were left in the 
breakfast-room, Chester called her to himself 
as hestood by the window, and asked, play- 
fully :-— 

‘How old is my blossom, to-day ?”’ 

**Seventeen, kind sir.’’ 

‘Old enough to have something to count the 
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cycles by,” he said, putting into her hand a | 


costly watch with its slender chain and dainty 
ornaments, 

A beautiful light spread over her counte- 
nance as she looked up to thank him, but he 


bade her look down again as he touched the | 


spring of a charm, and revealed to her her own 
face and his in the gold-circled case. 

““Oh, how perfect, how beautiful !’’ she cried, 
growing confused and rosy ; “how can I thank 
you, Cousin Chester, for this precious gift,’”’ 
laying the watch against her cheek in a child- 
ish way. 

“By calling me Chester, not cousin ; say it, 
Calla,’’ he plead, his proud eye warm with love 
light. 

‘* Chester,”’ she repeated, softly, with a flut- 
ter, like the stir of the lily-leaf at the breath of 
the sweet south wind. 

He smiled a little; ““Seventeen,’’ he mused, 
“and I am twenty-seven; do I seem so very 
old to you, Calla?” 

“Not old!” lifting her surprised eyes, ‘‘ but 
so noble, and tall, and grand} see, I can hardly 
reach your shoulder,’’ standing on tiptoe and 
stretching herself up, ‘nor at all your lofty in- 
tellect and great mind.’’ 

He took hold of her outstretched arms and 
lifted her gently up to him, kissing her lips as 
he whispered, ‘‘But you can reach my heart.”’ 

The crimson tide surged up and back and up 
again, in strange, delicious tumult, but her shy, 
answering look assured him, and again and 
again he kissed her. 

Ralph, to bestow his own gift, had lingered 
a little; but now, with a quick, startled look 
into his own heart, te see whereof the great, 
gasping pain had come, rose silently, and with 
a labored step went slowly to his own room 
and laid the pretty toy away ; he had meant it 
a souvenir of pleasant things to her; but he 
putitaway. A moment more, and Calla sprang 
past his door to her own room, and somehow he 
was comforted, ‘A trifling thing enough,’’ he 
said. “I might have done it with little thought 
—but Chester, it wasso unlike him’’—and some- 
how, he was awakened too. 

It had been a holiday; but when the merry 
games were over, Mr. Ellingwood at twilight 
walked toward the grotto, thinking to live over 
the sweet morning hour. ‘She loves me,”’ he 


whispered to himself ; ‘‘ well may I exult in all 


this life has thus far brought me.”’ 

He stopped suddenly; had his happiness 
blinded him to another’s sorrow? for surely 
that was a sob he heard as he parted the leaves. 

“Miss Garner,” hesaid, in a surprised, pained 
voice, ‘do I find you alone, and in tears? I 
could have sworn that to-day no sorrow or grief 
could find place beneath these fair heavens, 
and you, may I say it, seemed fullest of heart- 
content.”’ 

Another sob, then a burst of passionate weep- 


ing. 


“Miss Garner—Ada!”’ he said, laying his 
_hand on her hair, “I pray you be comforted. 
| I would not intrude, but perhaps it may be in 
my power to relieve your anxiety or suffering. 
Will you confide in me?” 

She lifted her beautiful face, all flushed and 
| tear-stained. “I ought. to ask pardon for 
alarming you; it was Only a foolish gush of 
| tenderness, mingling with sober facts, that so 
/moved me. One cannot live long with Calla, 
| you know, without loving her.” 

Yes, he knew, and he dropped his gaze from 
the quivering mouth that formed the dear words. 

*“*And—and—she cannot be a pupil much 
longer, and I must leave her, and this home I 
have loved. You may have divined, sir,’’ the 
| bright drops gathering thickly again, ‘that 
| T have not always been as homeless and friend- 
less and fortuneless as now.”’ 

“If I had permitted myself to speculate on 
the subject, I might have wondered how one so 
fitted to adorn society could hide herself so long 
at quiet Ellingwood,” he replied, gallantly ; 
| “but Thad not thought of your leaving. My 
father’s death left the guardianship of Calla in 
my hands, and until she herself steps into wo- 
manhood, I desire that you may remain as her 
| instructress and companion. I wish her to 

perfect herself in music and the lighter accom- 
_plishments under your training, and I ask as a 

favor that you will remain ; at least, until you 
| find a more congenial home.”’ . 

“T could never do that; and I thank you, 
ch, how much,” she said, looking up through 
her wet lashes. ‘“‘I have many troubles and 

| perplexities which I know not how to meet or 
_to solve. May I come to you sometimes, sir, 
when I am in doubt?’ she added, her face all 
| flushed with the boldness of her plea. 

‘Yes, come always,”’ he said, lifting her 
from her seat and placing her hand on his arm ; 
‘you must go in now, the dew is falling.’’ 

She shivered a little, struggling perhaps with 
| the sobs that would come. He stopped and 
| lifted her light shawl about her, encircling her 
| in his arms for a moment, and wondering at 
| the thrill that shot over him as she seemed to 
| nestle a little closer to his side. He could not 
| repress a movement of tenderness; she had 

been so self-centered, and her momentary de- 
| pendance was beautiful. 
Mrs. Pollard glanced up as they neared the 
| house, and twisted the handle from the China 
| cup she held, in her dissatisfaction, but no one 
else seemed to note, not even John, who was 
| passing ; and she scolded him roundly for it 
| when he came in. 
| “Tt isn’t for the likes of me, wife, to watch 
the young master, and the old house must some 
time havea mistress, I’m thinking,’’ said John, 
| in defence. 
| One evening when Miss Garner and Ralph 
' came in from a walk, they found Mr. Elling- 
| wood seated close beside Calla with his arm 
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thrown about her, and her timid eyes downcast 
with a weight of happiness ; involuntarily they 
turned to go out. 

‘Please remain,” said Mr. Ellingwood, “I 
am willing you should know my joy and the 
cause of it;’’ and he smilingly extended his 
hand to Ralph, who had turned pale to the very 
lips; but the cold fingers were yielded te his 
brother’s fervid clasp, and murmuring some 
unintelligible words, he sat down in the sha- 
dowed part of the room. 

Miss Garner threw herself on a warm-hued 
mat at the feet of the confused girl, leaned her 
rounded arms against her white dress and 
looked with a steadfast, searching gaze into 
the sweet blue eyes, till the soft lids closed 
over them, then lifted a glance, half pleading, 
half pitiful, to the darker eyes smiling upon 
her. She turned a little and laid her cheek on 
a crimson-cushioned chair, under the full glow 
of the light, but she did not speak or move, 
save that the lips trembled slightly, and the 
long lashes raised themselves now and then as 
though stirred by some uncontrollable impulse. 


A strange silence had fallen on them all; | 


and Calla, in a nervous tremor, broke from the 
detaining arm and ran from the room, and soon 
after Ralph, with a preoccupied air, followed. 
Miss Garner remained silent, her face now 
glowing, her bosom heaving as she lifted her 
languishing eyes toward her companion. He 
had scarce been human, if he had not felt the 
strange magnetism of her presence, and he 
leaned forward and clasped her fair, warm 
hand in his. Just then, without apparent 
cause, a specimen of rock, curious, in that two 
veins entirely dissimilar in composition and 
coloring, seemed indissolubly united, fell from 
the edge of the mantel on to the marble hearth 
and broke sharply apart. They both started, 
and Miss Garner reached and took the broken 
pieces in her hand; ‘‘ Joined but not united,” 
she said, going to the shelf and replacing them, 
with a show of lingering; but no reply was 
offered, and with a quiet bow she left the room. 

Mr. Ellingwood rose and went to the mantel ; 


the broken pieces of stone were separated by | 


pretty design; a sprig of green pine, erect, 
against the white portion, a full-blown velvet 
rose resting its leaves against the dgrker stone. 
There was some meaning in it all, he felt, but 
he could not read it, though he looked long and 
mused deeply. 

Time went onapace. Miss Garner performed 
her duties regularly and well. There was no 
letting down of the high standard she meant 
her pupil to attain. ‘The good seed was as un- 


sparingly sown, the spiritual mechanism as 
religiously adjusted, as heretofore ; if latterly, 
the pollen of some poisonous wild-flower had 
dropped with the one, and a few grains of fine 
sand into the other, what harm ? 

She had frankly availed herself of Mr. EI- 
lingwood’s permission to bring her perplexi- 


ties unto him, but she went not too often, nor 
elaimed of him half the sympathy he would 
| have given, nor even thanked him for his aid, 
| but the delicate compliment to his superior wis- 
dom was felt and understood. And somehow, 
| it always chanced that Calla was coming into 
| the room or passing the window, just as his 
| face was most eloquent with feeling and hers 
| upraised with tearful relief. But such trust 
| and confidence were sacred; not even to his 
| own beloved one would Mr. Ellingwood after- 
ward allude to the interview. 
| After atime Calla seemed todroop. In vain 
| her lover, with tender anxiety, sought to learn 
the cause. ‘‘Was she ill, or weary, or discon- 
| tented?” was his frequent inquiry. “There 
| was nothing the matter,’’ she said; ‘“‘the heat 
| perhaps made her a little languid.” But day 
| by day the drooping was a little more percepti- 
ble; nothing serious, only like the faintest 
| breath on the fair mirror, or the shimmer of 
mist o’er the waveless lake. 
Still Mr. Ellingwood was disturbed, and he 
t 


sought Miss Garner’s advice. 

“Tt were better not to seem to notice it, I 
| think, sir. It is not ill-health. She is trying 
| to work out the enigma all women seek to 
| solve—the enigma of her own being. This 
transition state from girl to woman is strange 
—so wondrous strange,’’ she mused. 

‘‘No doubt you are right. I have been so 
little domesticated with woman that I confess 
I little comprehend her nature. My moiher 
died in my childhood, and I had no sister. 
| Except with yourself and Calla, I have never 
| enjoyed daily companionship with any of your 
sex.’’ 

“Nor has my pupil known any gentleman 
at all well, I think, save yourself and your 
brother.”’ 

“No, but you understood that night that she 
had not refused my plea for her love ?”’ 

She moved her shoulders upward a little. 

“T understood that you thought you had 
secured the priceless treasure.”’ 

** And do you not think I had, Miss Garner ?”’ 

“T do not know—I do not wish to say—that 

| is, I cannot judge,’ replied the lady, hesi- 
| tatingly. ‘At least, I think she will keep 
| whatever pledge she made you.” 
“‘T have bound her by no promise as yet. 
| But you do not doubt that her love is mine? 
| Have pity, Miss Garner,” he said, grasping 
| her hand with a vehemence that brought the 
| color to her cheek. But she only smiled to 
herself as she saw a slight girlish figure glide 
| past the door. “Yon do not reply. Can you 
| not see that your silence tortures me?’’ 

‘*Mr. Ellingwood,” she replied, “you place 
me in a most embarrassing position. I would 
| not, if I could, read to you the feelings of a 
| shy, delicate girl. I would only suggest to 

you that there may be depths in her nature 
‘that have not been stirred, and that possibly 
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you may have declared your affection before 
having fully won hers. It is evident that 
there is a struggle of some kind going on 
within her. You have betrayed me into pain- 
ing you, I see,’’ she added, with misty eyes, as 
his cheek blanched, ‘‘but coerced affection is 
worthless, and you have only to hope and to 
wait. There are fragile things that a breath 
may wither, or a touch destroy.” 

He bowed, touched his lips to her hand, and 
waved her away. She knew the agony she 
had stirred, but she knew also the proud, deli- 
cate nature of the man. 

As autumn came, Mr. Ellingwood set some 
of his benevolent projects in motion, and much 
of his time was employed in securing their 
successful issue. The new interest served him 
well, in that it forced his clogged feelings into 
an open channel, and left fewer hours for the 
accumulation of selfish regrets. He laid his 
plans before them all for approval, but to Miss 
Garner he looked for assistance if a keener 
apprehension than his own was required, giv- 
ing her unwittingly the place of companion, 
while Calla dwelt within his heart a cherished 
thing. He could but admit the wisdom of Miss 
Garner’s advice concerning her. There were 
times when he could hardly restrain his long- 
ing to take her to his heart, and his suffering 
at the bare thought of final decision against 
him, was intense. But he would leave the 
sweet child free. He believed hig manner to 
be as affectionate and tender as before, since 
he would not do himself the wrong of conceal- 
ing his growing love for her, yet he reckoned 
not in the fond claim so dear to the heart of 
the one beloved. Like the sun, lavishing light 
and heat without the seeming appropriation of 
the delicate tendrils put forth to meet it. But 
perhaps he was not without recognition of them 
as the months went by. He could not help 
noting how quickly the lingering gaze of the 
blue eyes was withdrawn when he glanced 
suddenly up, or how the swift color spread 
over the pale cheek at his word. And, in the 
main, she was growing more composed, more 
self-reliant, gaining no doubt the fair level of 
womanhood’s summer sea. Miss Garner's en- 
couraging words, too, assured him, and his 
doubts and depression gave place somewhat to 
the fond hopes of the year agone. 

Was it strange that his strong nature should 
be thus wrought upon? that his calm repose 
should be thus stirred? Ah! is it strange, 
think you, that the frigid seas unlock, and 
sturdy ships unmoor? Are there no secret, 
subtle agencies that woo their way but to un- 
hinge, then founder and destroy ? 

May followed quickly on April rains, and 
flowery June, in turn, usurped Queen May, 
and Calla’s eighteenth birthday was at hand. 
There had been a dinner party proposed for the 
day, and preparations were to be perfected, and 
toilets arranged, but Mr. Ellingwood detained 
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her a moment in the breakfast-room after the 
others had left. 

‘How dawns the day? ill or well?’’ he 
playfully asked, as he drew her near the win- 
dow. 

‘Bright, I should say, if we question the 
skies.” 

‘But otherwise?” he asked. 

Her face clouded a little. 

‘Do you remember the morning a year ago, 
when I dared to open the bud, and the after- 
ward midsummer night, when I coveted the 
flower?”’ 

She bowed confusedly. 

‘* There have been many and painful fluctua- 
tions in my heart since then. I thought I was 
happy, but I have understood since how such 
happiness might rest on the brink of utter 
agony. I want tg take you fully into my con- 
fidence, and tell you every feeling that has 
brought me to the experience of this hour. 
May I tell you, Calla?’ he asked. 

She drew her hand from his with the old 
flutter :— 

“Not now,” she gasped; “oh! not now,” 
and she broke from him in a strange, impetu- 
ous way. 

“But you must hear me, Calla,” he urged, 
forcibly detaining her, and looking into her 
eyes. “I must end this uncertainty. Miss 
Ada bids me wait, but I cannot longer endure 
this harrowing suspension between what may 
be and what must. At least, answer me this: 
May I tell my darling to-night how I love her? 
May I, Calla?’’ y 

“Yes, yes,”’ she said, struggling to be free. 
“Let me go, please.” 

He released her, his face radiant. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes,” he repeated after her. “Ah! she has 
given over sounding the fathomless depths, 
and will put the line in my hand. Shy, flut- 
tering thing. Calla, my fancy called her. 
Mimosa shall be her love-name.”’ 

The guests began to assemble, and with mu- 
sic, dancing, and mirth the happy hours went 
on. Wit flashed like the sparkle of wine 
around the board, and the battle-door of merry 
jest was skilfully kept up. Mr. Ellingwood 
himself, instinct with happiness, gave inspira- 
tion to the pleasure and the light converse ; 
Miss Garner, with a smouldering fire in her 
cheek, and a lustre in her dark eye, supplying 
the word, the motion, or the note that just in- 
sured perfection, herself ever like the halo 
that surrounds the melody that lingers. And 
Calla looked on as though in spirit counted 
out of the feast that was made but for her. 

Mr. Ellingwood made fond interpretation of 
her angelic beauty, but as he gazed, he could 
not but apply to her the words Miss Garner 
had used in another sense, ‘‘A breath may 
wither ; an unwise touch destroy.” 

The gay party left at sunset, and Calla and 
her governess spent a long hour together; 
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then Miss Garner, singing softly, went down 
the broad stairs, and after a little, Calla, with 
her hand pressed over her heart, glided through 
the hall and past the garden gate. 

“I did not know you were here,” said Miss 
Garner, turning to leave as she saw Mr. El- 
lingwood pacing back and forth through the 
long shaded room. 

‘Remain,’ he said, extending his arm, and 
silently she took place by his side, with a pre- 
sence as quiet and softening as the brush of 
her gossamer dress over the rich, crimson rugs 
in their path. Mr. Ellingwood mased as he 
walked : “‘ You have been within reach of some 
soul-filling joy, you were yet half-reluctant 
to taste; living over and over the hope, least 
there never should be fruition ?” 

She bowed. 

‘And when you grasped it?” 

“There was naught,” she said, holding out 
her fair hand, as though there lay init still the 
“shattered vase with its clinging perfume.’’ 

“Tell me your history, Miss Ada.” 

‘There is not much to. tell. I was the pet- 
ted, beloved daughter of a beautiful home, but 
an unfortunate speculation engulphed all but 
a fraction of my father’s great wealth, and he 
fell at the sudden stroke. My mother did not 
long survive him, and the one of all others who 
should have been my comfort and support 
shrank weakly away, and summer friends van- 
ished like the dew. There were some pleasant 
homes cordially opened to me, but my few tal- 
ents had been highly cultivated, and I preferred 
the independence they might give me; and my 
favorite uncle, the Rev. Doctor Hollister, sym- 
pathizing in my feelings, recommended me to 
his friend the late owner of Ellingwood, as 
guide and companion of his orphan niece. 
And so I came here, not that I was sick of the 
world, but a little weary of its glare.’’ 

‘Ah! then the Doctor Hollister of revered 
memory was your uncle?’’ 

‘*My mother’s brother, sir.” 

“Then I must count you almost my relative, 
too. My father’s friend was the saint of my 
boyhood.”’ 

After a while Miss Garner excused herself 
and went out into the garden, but returning 
almost immediately, met Mr. Ellingwood in 
the door. 

“Where is Calla?’ he asked. 

She pointed silently toward the grotto, then 
clasped her hands with prayerful motion. He 
looked at her with a little start, in doubt as to 
her meaning, but passed on down the path. A 
shimmer of moonlight lay on the lawn like a 
soft benediction—the emblem of peace, with 
its long, warm level, calm and bright. “Ah! 
joy must wane and rapture subside, but peace, 
sweet peace, might forever pervade!” He 
smiled at his thought, and strolled on. Was 
he not verging toward that which should hal- 
low his life? 





He had neared the rustic seat, and there, 
with her white dress floating out in the moon- 
light, and curls yet entangled with the flowers 
he had placed there, lay Calla, with her head 
on Ralph’s breast, and his arms wound about 
her, and a murmur of love words in her ear. 
He had taken the step that lies ’twixt sunshine 
and shade, and felt the great throb that pul- 
sates from pleasure to pain. But they were 
apparently too much absorbed to notice his 
presence, and he turned away and strode to- 
ward the house, putting Miss Garner, who 
tremblingly awaited the result, quickly aside, 
as though’ she were an obstacle in his path. 

She heard him pace back and forth over the 
library floor like a caged lion impatient of re- 
straint; and afterward, when Ralph, having 
led Calla to her own room, sought his brother, 
she heard the proud, calm voice raised in anger 
and imprecation, and the charge of treachery 
and deceit, hurled with a dismissal from the 
house, toward the one who he believed had so 
wronged him. Then Ralph, in his impetuous 
way, flung himself from the room, and after a 
little, silence reigned. Not the silence of re- 
pose, but the quiet of anguish, too deep for 
movement or word. Partitioned from each 
other, not so much by the dividing walls as by 
the veil hung between, were these three spirits, 
hitherto so warmly interlinked. 

It was a sad, constrained company that met 
at the table the next morning to go through 
the accustomed form. Mr. Ellingwood’s stern, 
forbidding features revealed nothing of the 
last night’s struggle, save, perhaps, the shadow 
of its pain; and Calla only seemed a little 
more unearthly in her fragile beauty, and 
Ralph was not there. 

Good Mrs. Pollard looked over the coffee-urn 
from one to the other, but dared not ask why 
‘*Mr. Ralph” had bid her ‘‘ good-by forever,’’ 
as he hurried John on with his trunks for the 
early train. There was something amiss; but 
she found no clue, not even in Miss Garner’s 
carefully modulated words, which seemed in- 
tended only as balm, since they sought no re- 
sponse. 

The weary days went on. Mr. Ellingwood 
wrapping the mantle of proud reserve more 
closely about him, thus binding to his already 
torn heart the thorns that pierced it, and en- 
tombing himself with his shattered idols ; while 
Calla, shrinking away from all influences that 
might tend to heal, lay bruised and crushed 
under the fragments of hers. 

Miss Garner looked on. If she with her own 
fair hands had digged the chasm, should she 
not fill it up? A word might bridge it, she 
knew right well, but with consummate skill 
she applied herself; throwing in, not flowers, 
indeed, least that seem mockery, but whatso- 
ever else within her reach might avail, until, lo! 
there wac a gulf no longer gaping at their feet, 
but a mountain, bold and high betwixt them, 
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herself, the valley on either side, pensive but 
serene. Oh! the painful hours that made up 
that summer time. Oh! the blight that had 
shrivelled the fair promise begun! And the 
one morning, after the birds had taken their 
southern flight, when Calla had folded her 
petals for earth to bloom anew in heaven! 

Mr. Ellingwood bowed in mute anguish over 
her. So beautiful, so beloved! Self-reproach 
was not unmixed with sorrow. Now that she 
had gone so unexpectedly, so strangely ; how 
dearer than his own seemed her happiness to 
him. Since she could not be his, why not have 
given her to Ralph? No doubt shé had died 
for love of him ; awakened, as she thought, too 
late. If they had but come frankly to him, he 
could {not for his own selfish sake have kept 
the two hearts apart. But Ralph, his brother, 
had played the traitor’s part! And the proud 
heart closed tightly again. There were things 
that could never be forgiven. 

Calla was buried under the autumn leaves. 
Hands that had robbed her life of its light and 
bloom had strewn the sad things above her, 
after she had been laid where gleams of sun- 
shine might fall on her grave. But no sun- 
tipped arrow could reach the poor, frozen heart, 
or kindle again the light of her tender blue eyes. 

A brief notice of her untimely death was 
transmitted to Ralph; everything was replaced 
in its accustomed order, but, with two of its 
dearest members counted out, one by death, 
the other by distrust, the household could 
hardly be called a home. 

Mr. Ellingwood had besought Miss Garner to 
remain through the dreary winter months as a 
companion for him and adviser for Mrs. Pollard. 

‘Some men would seek new scenes,”’ he said, 
‘*but few would be new to me, and I will re- 
main where this strange providence can work 
out its design; but I would have a softener, 
lest I grow like the hardened steel that can 
receive no impress. Can you remain where 
every mute object must bring to yourself a sad 
memory?” 

““The wide world, sir, could bring no other. 
I will stay to show you how sorrow may be rid 
of its bitterness.”’ 

Mrs. Pollard shook her head as of yore, but 
kept still. If the hard look would by this 
means get out of her master’s eye, she would 
make no sign. 

Perhaps it were not easy to tell how the 
charm was wrought; already half enamored of 
her beauty, the power of her comforting pre- 
sence was deeply felt before acknowledged. A 
quiet, refined, congenial home had been created, 
as it were, from the dread chaos in which he 
found himself, and to her he went for sympa- 
thy, companionship, and counsel. Why not 
secure these to himself for all time? Because 
one idol had fallen, must none other ever be 
enshrined? And should his name and broad 
inheritance descend through another line? 
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The thought had found place, and before 
summer had unlocked her vast storehouse, Miss 
Garner wore the proud name she courted, and 
her low, musical, heart-toned song, took on the 
lighter thrill of joy. 

It had become necessary that some disposi- 
tion should be made of Calla’s property, and 
thinking to find some suggestion or request, 
Mr. Ellingwood sought her closed room and 
opened her private desk. Among the papers 
lay a letter addressed to Ralph at his Western 
home, and the words ‘‘after my death’’ traced 
in faint pencil lines under the name. A quick 
pang shot through his heart, but he could do 
no less, and he inclosed it, explaining the rea- 
son of delay, and redirected it with the same 
pen the trembling, death-fingers had used. A 
month later it was returned, with a touchingly 
worded request from Ralph that his brother 
would read it. Mr. Ellingwood went to Calla’s 
room again, locked himself within, and read :— 


Dear Coustn RAtpuH: I did not think that 
dreadful night, when you found me prone upon 
the ground that I never should see you again ; 
but perhaps it is just as well, since I could onl 
give you pain; but I write you now, because 
think it will comiort you to know that I heard 
all the fond words you whispered over me when 
I lay in that fainting state; and how I honor 
you, that for Chester’s sake and for mine, you 
meant to go away witb — love unspoken. 
But, indeed, there was little need for him, since 
if he had ever cared for me, he had alread 

rown weary of me. No one can tell how 
oved him, not even myself, because now that 
he has withdrawn himself, the tender heart- 
fibres that cling to him, are so bruised and 
mangled, that they cannot feel, only quiver 
and bleed. Idid not want to believe him un- 
true, but I could not blame him, when I saw 
how Miss Garner enchained him by her rare 
grace, and how day by day he seemed to look 
more to her than to me for his pleasure. And 
once I saw his arm half about her, and many 
times with his hand clasping hers, and her eyes 
raised to his with woman’s fond trust. Then 
gradually he seemed to grow apart from me, 
not in person but in spirit, and an anxious, un- 
settled manner took the place of his calm re- 
pose. 

O Ralph, you who have gone through the 
same experience, know how dreadful it was to 
try to force down the love that would overflow, 
and how the great tide rolling back would in- 
undate the sou]. But my own feelings blinded 
me to yours, as did his to mine, perhaps. I did 
not know that you loved me, and he did not see 
my fond worship; for that day he told me how 
he had suffered since he had expressed affec- 
tion for me; that his experience had been so 
full of doubt and pain, that he stood on the 
brink of the direst agony. Yes, those were his 
words. He said Ada would have him wait, but 
he must know, and he begged me to say that 
he might tell her that night how he loved her. 
Me, Ralph; me, oh! how could he? But 1 an- 
swered ‘‘yes,”’ and then my heart seemed to 
stop its wild beating, and I left him alone with 
his joy. You know how happy he was the da 
long; and at night, when the guests had all 

one, and Ada went down to be with him, I 

new, oh, I knew what he would tell her. I 
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could not stay under the roof that had so long 
been my shelter, 1 only wanted the tender 
heavens above me, and the motherly earth 
under me, that maybe I might feel God’s great 
arms about me. 

But the rest you know, Ralph, for you found 
me; but you do not know how my heart seemed 
to break, and how since it throbs out a quick, 
sharpened pain, then sinks down like a poor 
wounded dove. I know that there is no help, 
but they do not seem te see, and it is just as 
well; perhaps dying wil: rest me. So young, 
and a-weary! I think it were better if I were 
away, for Chester suffers as I, and I know the 
next day that Ada had given him no hope. 
How strange that she can see the strained look 
on his dear face and not soften it, for she loves 
him, I know, by the thousand ways she has 
betrayed her feelings and his to my heart. 

Perhaps, for my sake, she refuses his plea, 
but it will not be for long, for I believe I am 
dying, Ralph, so good-by! How strange a 
mystery is life! o you remember, cousin, 
how years ago, when | was a child, we, your 
self and Chester and I, wove that long daisy- 
chain and bound ourselves together? And 
now, we three are apart, so far, not from mis- 
conception or hatred, but from love, so strong, 
that not having bound, it must forever separate 
us. O Ralph! how strange! how strange! 

From CALLA. 

And that was all. How strange, indeed! 
And Mr. Ellingwood with a bowed head went 
back over the past, and saw how unwittingly 
he had forged the links that the poor child had 
connected into a harsh iron chain to tighten 
about her bursting heart. 

She had died in her love for him, and he had 
not known. But she knew now in that upper 
world how, for her love, he would have laid 
down his life. Ah, the bitterness of that hour 
tohim. The regret for the past, the doubt for 
the future, the shadow for the present. But 
who can review the battle-plains of life, and 
not see where the fatal snare that decoyed, the 
strategy that deceived, the decisive point that 
turned victory against us. 

But there seems no sadness at Ellingwood. 
As of old the clustering vine leaves flutter 
with joy, and the great house resounds with 
laughter and gay song, and children frolic 
through the long, sunny halls, as when Calla, 
and Chester, and Ralph were at gleeful play. 

Ada Ellingwood, with her cheek still glow- 
ing, and her hair lustrous, trails her amethyst 
robes with the grace of a reigning queen 
through the rooms, as though no cheek had 
been robbed of its rightful bloom, no sunny 
head laid low, no slender form clad in snowy 
white, because of her. 

If ever there comes to¢her the remembrance 
of slow, subtle poison, distilled with her breath 
into trusting ears, she makes no sign, but 
soothes herself with the flattering sophistry, 
that to her own happiness her skill was due. 

Mr. Ellingwood had long ago recalled Ralph, 
and together they sometimes visit the little 
grave, knowing that after the long march of 
time, whose years and tens of years are rolling 
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by, they shall meet her whom they both so 
loved, where sorrow and sighing shall no more 
come ; though now they wonder, as they wait, 
why pain and woe must come where happiness 
might have been. 


REPLY TO JOHN G. WHITTIER’S “MY 
PLAYMATE.” 





BY ELLA MOORE, 





- 'T1s true, the pines on Ramoth Hill 
Were murmuring soft and low, 
And sweet May blossoms wafted by, 
Like feathery flakes of snow. 


Those blossoms drifted o’er my path, 
The birds sang loud and gay, 

I felt thy presence dearer far 
Than flowers or birds that day. 


Oh, how I drank in every word, 
And quaked with anxious fear, 
Lest in my timid glance ye should 

Discover thou wert dear! 


Tis true, I kissed the lip of kin, 
And placed my hand in thine, 

And wished within my heart of hearts 
Thou ne’er would it resign. 


I left thee in the bloom of May, 
Year after year sped by, 

I praying for the bashful boy 
With many a tear amd sigh. 


I toiled with noiseless energy 
To reach that far-off goal 

Where I had placed my bright-eyed beau 
With proud and peerless soul. 


I came not back to Ramoth Hill 
To gather autumn fruit; 

I came not back to Follymill, 
For there one voice was mute. 


Methinks I hear that merry shout 
As grapes in apron fell, 

And nuts were strewn around my feet 
By hands I loved so well. 


Aye, lilies blossomed in the pond, 
And birds sang on the trees, 

And dark pines sighed on Ramoth Hill, 
While I sailed o’er the seas. 


Dost wonder if I think of thee, 
And of those dear old scenes? 
There’s not a day, there’s not a night, 
But thy spirit o’er me gleams. 


I see thy face, I hear thy voice, 
In sympathy of mind, 

And still I love thee, Whittier, 
As ne’er I loved mankind. 


Ah! what were jewelled hands to me, 
And gems of richest hue, 

Or garments which my person decked? 
My heart was thine I knew. 


Had all the wealth of worlds been mine, 
I’d lain them at thy feet, 

Could we in after times have met 
On that green mossy seat. 


And still the pines on Ramoth Hill 
Are murmuring like the sea ; 

“The moaning of the sea of change,” 
Which parted thee and me. 
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TURNING AN HONEST PENNY. 


TxHatT is just the difficulty; first of all, to 
find the penny to turn, and then to turn it 
honestly when it is found. It is Mrs. Glasse’s 
hare over again; and of even a more nimble 
and less attainable kind. There are hundreds 
of men and women now about the world whose 
whole lives are bounded by these two ques- 
tions; and a dreary answer fate and fortune 
make to many of them. Especially do women 
find it difficult to find and turn this honest 
penny, all the avenues to the labor market ‘be- 
ing crowded from entrance to exit, and indi- 
vidual shares to be got only by much striving 
and the expenditure of more strength than 
falls to the lot of most women to possess. The 
honest penny becoming daily scarcer, and turn- 
ing it deftly a feat increasing rapidly in diffi- 
culty, what, then, are these poor women of 
ours—undeniably the weaker vessels—to do? 
Needs must that they live; needs must, too, 
that they find for themselves means whereby 
to live; the number of their natural protectors 
becoming yearly lessened in the land, marriages 
more scarce, and life altogether more and more 
a struggle for existence, with the feeblest 
thrust to the wall—as by natural law must 
ever be. If that man was one of the best bene- 
factors to the human race who caused two 
blades of grass to grow where only one had 
grown before, so would he or she be the salva- 
tion of our modern womanhood who would 
show them how to turn their pennies in new 
fields of industry, good for themselves and not 
harmful to the rest of the community—fields 
where the food of the producer was not the 
poison of the consumer, and where the means 
of living for a few did not involve moral de- 
terioration and pecuniary difficulties to the 
many. As is too much the case with the finery 
and personal extravagance and useless luxury 
of what is called society, whereby a few manu- 
facturers and the like are helped in their trade, 
at the cost of raising the whole scale of private 
expenditure, impoverishing families, and cre- 
ating a vast amount of moral evil. 

Of late, women have taken to running after 
the pennies which hitherto men have appro- 
priated to themselves ; whether wisely or not, 
whether with fair chances of ultimate success 
or not, is not now the question. We would 
only remind them that the difficulties of a con- 
test with established usages and vested rights 
may not perhaps be so easily overcome as those 
which surround the practical creation of new 
branches of industry and the higher develop- 
ment of those already existing. An honest 
penny may be turned in the great world of 
cooking. Thereis no possibility of exaggerating 
the importance of good cooking. Gluttony, 
and a devotion to what are called ‘‘the pleas- 
ures of the table,” are not the necessary allies 
of good cooking, but health, brain-power, hap- 


| piness, and good temper are. But, save cooks 
| themselves, only few women know anything 
about the right preparation of food, and even 
with cooks by profession only the aristoi of the 
spit are worth the salt they use and waste. 
The rest merely stop the gap, and feed the 
hungry with flesh and roots prepared more or 
less after the cuisine of savages—that is, simply 
sodden with water or roasted with fire, and 
with as little art or science in the process as 
there is in a child’s first attempts at drawing 
*“Tumble-down Dick the cat.’’ Now, is there 
not a field here? One honorable lady keeps a 
dairy; might not another found a school for 
cooks, sending out professors or dinners ac- 
cording to requirements, with a valuable income 
derived from premiums paid by apprentices, 
and the percentage accruing on the material 
and the manipulators supplied? There is 
nothing undignified in knowing how to cook 
according to science. Quite the contrary. In- 
ferior cookery is, if you like, undignified, be- 
cause ignorant; but that kind of preparation 
of food which includes real scientific knowledge 
as well as clever manipulation does not rank 
below the healing art, of which women are 
now so eager to be counted professors. Hith- 
erto it has not been a paying profession, conse- 
quently, one not well regarded—consequently, 
again, one not suited for a gentlewoman ; but 
now, when we are all employed in stripping 
the husks off our wheat, we can easily under- 
stand how valuable a lady cook would be, and 
how a well-educated woman might take up the 
art as an art, make a fortune—or, at least, a 
good income—thereby, and yet remain em- 
phatically a lady. We have a strong notion 
that the honest penny might be turned many 
times over between the oven and the stewpan, 
and that the mistress of a school for cooks 
would find her balance at her banker’s increased 
by her work, and her ladyhood by no means 
diminished. No more, indeed, than the lady- 
hood of the honorable dame who paints her 
name and title on her milk carts, and when 
things go wrong and complaints are made, 
drives her pair of bays to the door of her dis- 
satisfied customer, and looks into the thing for 
herself. All that is wanted in these matters is 
for some brave, energetic, cheerful spirit, with 
eyes that look straight and a good head for 
business, to take the initiative and beat down 
the thorns and tangles of the new path, for her 
weaker sisters to follow after. 

Another honest penny may be turned in the 
art and mystery of beautiful clothing, com- 
monly called millinery and dressmaking. As 
things are now, women of inferior taste and 
culture prescribe the clothing of the more re- 
fined and educated, and the best are governed, 
so far as this goes, by the worse. Considered 
rightly, this is an anomaly, and anomalies do 
not often work well. And one undesirable 
consequence among many is that dressmaking 
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has come to be a dogmatic kind of guild, where | nished good designs. At all events, the penny 


the traditions and rules of the craft rank before 
absolute use and beauty, and where Aspasia 
or Venus herself would be snubbed by a Chest- 
nut Street ‘“‘first hand” as “a fright,” “a 
dowdy,” and “La, ma’am! why there’s no 
dressmaking fit to be seen in such a rag as 
that.”” Now there is no doubt about it, dress, 
as it is at present, if a pleasure to a few, isa 
tyrant and a burden to many. Where there is 
one woman who honestly rejoices in her trains, 
and her frills, and her waste of stuff in what 
are called trimmings, there are dozens who 
groan under them, and wish with all their 
hearts for a simpler and more beautiful order. 
Slaves to fashion as they are, they feel that 
they are merely arploiéé by the tradespeople, 
and that use and loveliness are the last things 
regarded. For the “‘good of trade,’’ as repre- 
sented by constant change, are all, fashions 
made; and whether they turn out becoming 
or disfiguring, artistically right or esthetically 
wrong, has no more to do with the question 
than has the cook’s conscience when she boils 
copper with her peas, and rejoices to see them 
turn a fine lively green by the process. But 
fortunes are made in the clothing world, and 
greater fortunes still await those women of 
culture and good taste who will set themselves 
to the task, and undertake the art of beautiful 
clothing as a means of ladylike living as well 
as of lovely general results. Once let it be 
firmly established in the mind that no work 
degrades, and that the worker is always able 
to make his labor honorable, and there is no 
necessity then for some of the most important 
functions of social and domestic life to be 
turned down to the ignorant as too base for 
well-born hands to touch. Well-born hands 
may touch everything in itself clean, and not 
be defiled, and the penny turned by scissors 
and the sewing maching is quite as honest and 
as honorable as those which have been spun 
out of pianos thumped in discords, or the 
French tongue unintelligible at Paris. 
Another penny lies in house decorating ; and 
here women might put in their claim with ef- 
fect. Perhaps the best art in the future will 
go towards house decoration. A _ beautiful 
picture is always a beautiful picture, truly; 
but the best ever painted is only a movable 
patch hung against the wall. Wall paintings 
all en suite, and in harmony with the room and 
its accessories, seem to usa truer kind of thing, 
on the whole, for mediocre artists not Raffaeles 
or Leonardos. But girls and women will spend 
days in painting some wretched bit of still life, 
or weak genre picture, with its washed-out 
operatic humanity, who would think that to 
design a cornice, or a chimney-glass, or a door- 
jamb, for sale to a house decorator, would be 
infra dig., and bring them down to the level of 
the artisan. A firm of lady decorators would 
be a success, if they did the work well and fur- 
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lying there might be looked after; and if 
found, the turning would follow, as of course. 
These are three principal avenues which 
occur to us at this moment where women of 
education might find their penny and turn it 
deftly. And we cannot but think it depends 
on themselves alone to make all three graceful 
and fruitful and sufficient, good for the world 
at large, and profitable for themselves as indi- 
viduals. A better school of cookery, and they 
the mistresses and ministers thereof; a better 
style of dress, which they will design and 
frame ; and a more beautiful system of house 
decoration—these are three kinds of work 
waiting to be done by those who will, where 
pennies may be transformed into golden wheels. 
The great necessity for satisfactory work is 
that it should be wanted, that the world would 
not be able to get on without it, that it is in- 
tegral to society, and not an excrescence. 
Hitherto,, women have occupied themselves 
with excrescences only—outside the one inevi- 
table grind of governessing ; but, if they would 
take kindly to such work as the world abso- 
lutely needs, and do it with energy and good 
will, they would be benefactresses to the race, 
and solvers of a problem that perplexes the 
wisest men at this present time to answer. 


—____ ~- 


WINTER. 
BY GEORG] R. GRAHAM. 





A CLOSING day, and dark’ning sky, 
With atmosphere of steel, 

And sharp wind rushing swiftly by, 
Whose cutting breath we feel. 


The old fields shriveled with keen frost; 
The tall trees moaning, bare, 

Their wild arms madly flung and tost; 
The storm-clouds in the air. 


A skurrying of frightened sheep; 
The sea-birds on the wing; 

A sobbing sound as of the deep; 
Wild snow-flakes scattering. 


The mighty monarch of the year— 
Old Winter with his beard— 

Lifts up his sceptre lying near, 
With frosty breath is heard 


Calling the elements to war, 
Reviewing his grand forces; 

Their steady march is on the air, 
Their tramp o’er water-courses. 


The earth shrinks from their haughty tread ; 
The ice-king now rejoices ; 

All summer things are as the dead 
Silent are all their voices. 


Old monarch of the stormy brow, 
And thunder-voice in battle, 

Thy grand artillery speaks out now 
With crash, and roar, and rattle. 


From all the hills its echoes leap, 
The storm-march has no bound, 
Night closes on its mighty sweep— 

The Conqueror is crowned! 
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GASLIGHT vs. DAYLIGHT. 
A NEW-YEAR’S STORY. 





BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


‘“‘GASLIGHT or daylight, Dora?’’ asked Co- 
rinne Bisset, as she surveyed herself in a long 
pier-glass. ‘This dress fits me to perfection, 
and the overskirt is lovely. I think I will wear 
those magnificent corals Uncle Ned gave me at 
Christmas. But you have not answered me, is 
it to be gaslight or daylight?” 

‘What a question,’’ Dora said, looking up 
from the depths of a great arm-chair, where 
she was enjoying a novel and the heat from an 
open grate of ruddy coals. ‘‘ That dress will 
be absolutely lost, nothing by daylight.” 

‘‘ Amber is not a good daylight color,’’ said 
Corinne, still twisting and turning, ‘‘and the 
corals, Dora?’ 

“Yellow and red.”’ 

‘*Amber and coral. 
There is so much black Jace. There!’’ as she 
added the ornaments, ‘“‘how does it look?’’ 

‘*You can bear it,” said Dora. ‘‘ Anybody 
else would look like an Indian squaw. What 
do you think, Daisy?”’ 

A little figure came forward from a seat near 
the window, and surveyed the effect of amber, 
moire antique, black lace and coral, upon the 
tall, slender, and superbly handsome brunette, 
Corinne Bisset. 

“I think yoy are magnificent,’’ she said. 

Corinne dropped aswegping courtesy. ‘‘ Have 
you tried your dress, Dora?’ she asked. 

“Yes. It is too tight, of course. Miss Ray 
has no consideration for my lungs. It is really 
a crime in her eyes to be fat.”’ 

“*You are not fat!’’ said Daisy, indignantly. 
**T wish I was like you.” 

Dora opened her sleepy blue eyes a little 
wider, and smiled graciously. In her large, 
full figure, blonde hair, and lazy manners, she 
was a complete contrast to her sister Corinne. 

‘“‘Like me!” she said. ‘‘ You little humbug. 
You would be a goose to exchange your trim 
little figure for mine. But what are you going 
to wear, Daisy ?”’ 

“Tell me first what is the occasion. Your 
blue silk is as splendid as Corinne’s amber, but 
I have not heard a word of the ball or party at 
which they are to be worn.”’ 

‘‘Not heard of the New-Year’s reception 

‘“‘But,”—and the little country cousin looked 
as much puzzled as she felt—“‘I thought that 
was in the morning, or daytime, at any rate.” 

“It usually lasts from noon to midnight.” 

‘*But how can you have gaslight?”’ 

‘By shutting the shutters and lighting the 
chandeliers, my dear little cousin.’’ 

“But why?” 

‘“To be frank, my dear little innocence, Co- 
rinne and I make up rather better for gas than 
for sunshine. Late hours, balls, operas, con- 
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certs, and other entertainments, leave their 
marks upon the complexion, and the sun is 
most impudent about exposing such ravages. 
Besides, jewelry, flowers, and ornaments are 
more effective by evening light. There is a 
certain unfitness about full dress in the morn- 
ing which is entirely obviated by turning day 
into night, as half New York will do on New- 
Year’s Day.”’ 

‘*Full dress!”’ cried Daisy. ‘I was going to 
wear my blue merino, with the pretty gold or- 
naments auntie gave me at Christmas. I could 
never wear that, if you and Corinne are to 
wear your new dresses.’’ 

*“O Daisy! Daisy!’ laughed Corinne, “I 
should think not.’’ 

“But, Corinne,’’ said the young girl, ear- 
nestly, “‘I have only one evening dress, my 
white muslin, and yoy do not like that.” 

“No, my child, I do not. Sweet simplicity 
suits your seventeen years very well, but sweet 
simplicity in the fashion of ten years ago, will 
not suit New York drawing-rooms. There- 
fore, my Daisy, we entered into a conspiracy, 
stole your dresses and slippers for your size, 
and papa offers this for your acceptance as a 
New-Year’s gift.” 

As Corinne spoke she placed before Daisy 
a square paper box, of most suggestive size, 
which, upon being uncovered, revealed con- 
tents that opened Daisy’s soft brown eyes to 
their utmost capacity. A dress lay there of 
white tulle over rose-colored silk, a combina- 
tion of exquisite taste and perfect simplicity 
that none but an artist could produce. Bou- 
quets of tiny blush rosebuds caught the over- 
skirt and berthe, and a delicate wreath of the 
same was ready to crown the golden brown 
curls. Boots of white satin, gloves of white 
kid, a flimsy lace handkerchief, a dainty white 
fan, nothing was forgotten, and Daisy thought 
that Cinderella must have felt just as she did, 
after the fairy god-mother had completed her 
enchantments. 

In all her life this little country-bred damsel 
had never seen such a dress. She had been 
only a few weeks in New York, visiting her 
father’s brother, and had, as yet, gone to no 
social gathering excepting the home evenings, 
it having been decided to introduce her at the 
New-Year’s reception, and a birthday party 
of Corinne’s, three days later. In the home 
evenings, she had met many of her cousins’ 
friends, and was overcoming some of the rustic 
shyness. Yet the idea of wearing this exquisite 
combination of milliner’s art fairly bewildered 
her. The sisters exchanged a smile. 

‘Do you like Dora’s choice ?’’ asked Corinne. 

“Tt is perfectly exquisite. But, Dora, I am 
afraid my country face will spoil it.” 

‘‘Don’t angle for compliments, Daisy,” said 
Corinne. ‘Dora or I would give all our finery 
for your complexion, and I heard your curls 
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described on Christmas Eve as prisoned sun- 
beams.”” 

**Who said that?’’ said Dora. 

*‘Osear Munroe.” 

Dora jerked herself into an easier position in 
her chair, and opened her novel with a snap. 
The only way {6 arouse Dora from her habitual 
drawling laziness, was to give her temper a 
touch. She could be lively enough if irritated, 
and she was irritated now. She had no objec- 
tion to having her Cousin Daisy invited from 
her farm-house home in Duchess County, to 
spend the winter in New York. Daisy was 
but a child, and had no ‘manner’ whatever. 
It was all very well to buy her a dress for the 
New-Year’s reception, and keep her old-fash- 
ioned, countrified costumes in the background. 
But, when it came to Oscar Munroe’s paying 
her compliments, or, indeed, being aware of 
her existence, Miss Bisset thought it was time 
for Daisy to go home. 

There were other young men in “our set,”’ 
Corinne said, quite as desirable in every way 
as Oscar Munroe, but Dora only shrugged her 
shoulders, and said that was a matter of taste. 

**For my own part,” she said, in one discus- 
sion upon the subject, “I consider his manner 
perfection. He is handsome, well educated, of 
good moral reputation, honorable, and manly. 
He is in the full practice of his profession as a 
lawyer, and has a handsome, independent in- 
come.”’ 

‘And admires blondes!’ added Corinne ; 
“T heard him say as much. You may, there- 
fore, rest easy, Dora, my peculiar style will 
not attract him.’’ 

“Don’t talk nonsense!’ snapped Dora. 
“Can’t a young lady say a civil word about a 
gentleman friend, without being accused of 
trying to attract him?’ 

“Civil word! Commend me to your civility, 
Dora,’’ laughed Corinne, and Dora would say 
no more. 

For in her heart of hearts she knew that 
Corinne was right in her conjecture. Oscar 
Munroe had condemned chignons, and Dora’s 
luxuriant hair knew them no more. What her 
maid endured in arranging the blonde tresses 
in their apparent waving simplicity, nobody 
knew but Dora. Oscar Munroe hated much 
trimming, and Dora’s dresses became models 
of elegant simplicity. Whether Oscar Mun- 
roe admired laziness, affectation, and slovenly 
habits, he had not yet declared, so these at- 
tractions were kept in the background. 

The others having adjourned to Daisy’s 
room to try the effect of the new dress, Dora, 
with her eyes suddenly opened, began to medi- 
tate upon the various occasions when Oscar 
Munroe had met Daisy. He was a frequent 
visitor, but it suddenly occurred to Dora that 
he had never missed one at-home evening 


since Daisy came. She had never thought the | 
' works of solid information, were to be found in 


shy, awkward child, in her ill-fitting dresses, 





could attract attention, but now she recalled 
various occasions when Oscar Munroe had 
spent a long hour at a time, showing Daisy the 
European photographs he had given Dora 
when he returned from abroad, chatting with 
her, and listening to her girlish conversation. 

“IT never supposed Daisy could talk about 
anything but cows and pigs,’’ thought Dora, 
‘but 1’ll look out in future. Prisoned sun- 
beams! A crop of short chestnut curls! No 
style to her, or anything about her. Prisoned 
sunbeams, indeed !’”’ and Dora threw aside her 
book, and walked to the mirror. A long sur- 
vey of her fair, somewhat faded complexion 
and large figure did not seem to reassure her, 
for she said, in a low tone, “Miss Margaret 
Bisset, you go home !”” 

The New-Year’s day found the Bissets in 
full evening dress, with gas-lighted parlors, 
waiting for callers. Madame mére was superb 
in purple satin and black lace, and even ten- 
year old Bessie had a new blue silk for the 
reception. Caller after caller came and went, 
and one, lingering in the hall-way, soliloquized 
internally in this wise :— 

“Can that be the country Daisy—the gentle, 
innocent child, whose sweet intelligence has 
so delighted me? Lace, silk, flowers, fan! 
Bah! she will soon be a mere fashionable doll 
like all the rest of them. How lovely she is, 
though! The quick, fleeting blushes on her 
fair cheek; the light in her great brown eyes; 
the pearly whiteness of her dimpled shoulders 
and arms; the soft, sunny curls, are all lovely. 
Miss Dora is grand in her blue silk and pearls, 
and Corinne is fairly dazzling, but they are 
exotics or artificials, compared to this pure 
little white Daisy. I am dreaming. I must 
pay my respects. Faugh! how I hate this 
fashion of shutting out God’s free, bright sun- 
shine, to have the butterflies ‘glitter more gor- 
geously !’’ 

Two minutes later, Oscar Munroe was offer- 
ing the compliments of the day to the ladies, 
and allowing Dora to entirely engross his at- 
tentions, while he still watched the little coun- 
try cousin, with quiet observant eyes. She 
was very shy and quiet, but she had so far 
conquered her bashfulness as to have overcome 
any awkward movement or speech, and her 
small figure and child-like face offered the ex- 
cuse of extreme youth for all shortcomings in 
the savoir-faire of polite society. 

It was a happy day for Daisy. She was so 
quaint, so lovely, that she attracted a great 
deal of attention, and in the large circle of her 
aunt’s friends, her cousins could well spare 
some of their admirers to the little country 
girl. If she was country bred, she was by no 
means ignorant. Books were a luxury in her 
home, so they were most carefully selected and 
attentively studied. Light literature was an 
unexplored figld, but history, poetry, and 
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the farm-house, and Daisy had stored most of 
their contents in her busy little head. She had 
no fashionable accomplishments, but she had 
the innate courtesy of a lady by nature and in 
heart, and a very fascinating piece of freshness 
she proved in the gay city throng. 

But the next day brought a change. A let- 
ter came from the farm, announcing that 
Daisy’s mother had broken her arm in a fall, 
and the child was needed at home. Kind fare- 
wells, a promise of a future visit, and Daisy left 
New York. 

‘Out of Oscar Munroe’s reach,’’ Dora 
thought. 

The gentleman in question made no comment 
when informed of Daisy’s departure, but with- 
out any direct questions contrived to possess 
himself of the exact locality of David Bisset’s 
farm in Duchess County, New York. 

Winter sped away, and summer dust and 
heat drove the Bissets from New York to Sara- 
toga, to enter upon a new campaign. Dora 
was not especially pleased with the fact that 
no word of actual love-making had yet passed 
Oscar Munroe’s handsome lips, but lived in 
hopes of completing that conquest by some be- 
wildering summer toilets in her trunks. 

“Tf,” she mused, ‘‘the heart of man wiil 
not melt before the sight of that white grena- 
dine with the violet trimmings, he is a hopeless 
bachelor.” 

But the whites, greens, and blues were 
donned again and again, and no Oscar Munroe 
appeared to bow before their charms. Society 
wondered where one of last season’s best parté’s 
had vanished, and Dora paled with disappoint- 
ment. 

‘Daisy dear,’’ Farmer Bisset said, coming 
in hot and tired from the ten-mile drive from 
market, ‘“‘can you have the spare room in ap- 
ple-pie order in the morning ?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed! Who is coming?’”’ 

“There is a city chap down at the hotel who 
is anxious to get country board for the summer. 
I declare, child, [don’t know how he persuaded 
me to take him. I had no idea of it when 
Neighbor Lawton asked meif I had a spare 
room; but the first thing I knew, I had told 
him he might come. He ain’t finified a bit. 
Had on a plain gray suit, and a checked shirt, 
but a city cut, too.’’ 

‘““What is his name?’ asked Mrs. Bisset, 
with a half-reproachful tone. 

“*T declare I forgot to ask.’’ 

“Daisy, get your father’s supper, dear,” 
said the mother ; adding, as Daisy disappeared, 
**Dear me, David! how could you let a strange 
young man come here for the summer? You 
forget Daisy is not a little girl. She is nearly 
eighteen.” 

““Well?” 

“‘And she is our only one, David. If this 
city chap should fall in love with her” — 

**Hoot! toot!’ interrupted the farmer. ‘“ All 





a woman thinks about is love and matrimony. 
Fall in love with Daisy! Why she’s a mere 
baby.” 

‘David! I was only one year older when 
you fell in love with me.” 

‘““Well, well! It is done now. He’ll be 
over in the morning. We must just keep 
Daisy too busy to philander around with him, 
that’s all.” 

The new inmate of the farm did not arrive 
until after most of the morning work was 
finished, and Daisy was gathering beans for 
dinner. He sauntered up the garden walk, 
seeing a little figure in amongst the high bean 
poles, and leaning against a tree, watched her 
with kindly eyes. 

The trim pink chintz owed something of its 
graceful fit and finish to Daisy’s city visit, for 
the dainty white ruffies and the coquettish 
little frills and buttons were after the pattern 
of one of Corinne’s muslins. The broad- 
brimmed hat was neatly trimmed, and shaded 
a fair, sweet face, that flushed crimson as an 
upward glance discovered Oscar Munroe, 
gravely overseeing the bean picking. 

Seeing that he was discovered, the gentleman 
advanced and claimed a friend’s welcome. 

“Let me help you,” he said, taking the big 
tin-pan from the little hands as gracefully as 
he had often held bouquets, fans, or gloves for 
fair city belles. 

In five minutes Daisy had entirely forgotten 
that her companion was a fine city gentleman, 
a rising lawyer, and the supposed worshipper 
of her cousin Dora. They chatted of flowers, 
of Daisy’s own especial garden, of books and 
Daisy’s favorite authors, of country life and 
the tiny glimpse Daisy had caught of city 
pleasures, till the brimming bean-pan warned 
the young girl it was time to go to the house. 
Depositing her burden at the kitchen door, she 
led her guest to the cool, pleasant parlor, and 
opened the book-case. 

“T must ask you to excuse me,”’ she said, 
simply. ‘I have to help mother get dinner.”’ 

‘*T wonder if Dora ever helped get dinner,’’ 
Oscar thought, opening the first book he 
touched. 

Mrs. Bisset was not proof against the charm 
of her city boarder’s courteous, deferential 
manner, and a letter for David from his brother, 
introducing Mr. Munroe, and giving his word 
for his position and character, quieted any 
further maternal fears. 

Daisy found many a household task taken 
from her hands when Mr. Munroe asked her 
to ride or walk, and it was wonderful to watch 
how her mind expanded and rose in the refined, 
intelligent intercourse now allowed her. Win- 
ning and sweet she had ever been—a pure 
flower in her innocent grace and beauty; but 
Oscar was amazed to find how quickly she fol- 
lowed his lead into new paths of intellectual 
pleasure; how delicate and refined were all 
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her instincts, and how carefully chosen was 
her habitual language. She had no affecta- 
tions, but the homeliest duties seemed to ac- 
quire a grace in her dainty touch. 

Every day Oscar Munroe found his heart 
was less in his own keeping ; every day Daisy 
thought with keener pain that the summer 
must pass, and the boarder would return to his 
city home. 

But there came a moonlight evening, when, 
pacing slowly up and down the garden path 
with Daisy beside him, Oscar spoke out the 
love he had nursed and cherished, and asked 
Daisy for the gift of her own precious heart. 
Shy and drooping, but frank withal, Daisy 
told him the gift was his before he asked it. 

‘But,’ she said, half-wonderingly, ‘I 
thought you loved my Cousin Dora.” 

“Not I. Gaslight belles may do to admire, 
but for a wife, Daisy, give me the pure, fresh 
face that does not shrink from the daylight.” 
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THE BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 


BY SUE MURDOCK. 








Ou, the snow, the beautiful snow! 


* The feathery flakes of the beautiful snow! 


Borne on the wings of the wind to our feet, 
You whiten a moment the busiest street ; 
But sullied by contact with what you meet, 
You shrink away from the dirt ang.woe. 
Oh, beautiful, beautiful snow! 


Oh, the snow, the beautiful snow! 
The feathery flakes of the beautiful snow! 
As the downiest blankets, soft and warm, 
Protecting the flow’rets from every harm, 
And the piercing winds of the wintry storm, 
You shield the banks where the violets grow. 
Oh, beautiful, beautiful snow! 


Oh, the snow, the beautiful snow! 

The feathery flakes of the beautiful snow! 
The graves of the loved ones, buried from sight, 
You clothe with a mantle of purest light, 
Bathing one and all with Heaven’s own white, 

A tribute we offer e’er you go. 

Oh, beautiful, beautiful snow! 


Oh, the snow, the beautiful snow! 

The feathery flakes of the beautiful snow! 
When you sink from sight in the earth away, 
Make purer the bosom where on you lay, 
Wash out the sin, that in endless day 

We may drink of the “ waters of life,” that flow 

From fadeless realms, beyond the snow. 
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THERE are thousands with princely incomes 
who never know a minute’s peace, because they 
live beyond their means. Thereis more happi- 
ness among the working-men in the world than 
among those who are called rich. 

Tue world is governed by three things— 
wisdom, authority, and appearances. Wisdom 
is for thoughtful people, authority for rough 
people, and appearances for the great mass of 
superficial people, who can look only at the out- 
side, and who judge only by external matters. 


A BATTLE FOR BREAD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOCTOR GRACE,” “‘ CHARLIE’S 
WIFE,”’ ETC. 





SUDDENLY I was adrift on the world! It is 
not, in this country of quick changes, so rare a 
thing to see a woman—accustomed all her 
days to ease if not affluence, to the advantages 
the best tuition can give natural talent, to a 
position not attainable by the merely moneyed 
—in one brief hour bereft of the one who had 
shielded, protected, and provided, of home and , 
fortune, and—in natural consequence—of such 
summer friends as could not stand the sure test 
of adversity. 

“Give us this day our daily bread,’’ had 
slipped over my lips without one heart-throb or 
need deepening its meaning; but now, rudely 
awakened from the great sorrow in which I had 
forgotten everything except the graves, which 
were deaf to my cries, I saw staring me in the 
face this fact—I must be up and doing for my- 
self. A roof over my head and bread to eat 
were absolute necessities, and to be won only 
by my own head and hands, or by dependance. 

Pride shivered at the latter. The second 
looked rather impracticable. The white hands 
were at home on piano keys, and in an ama- 
teur fashion with the brush, but—except a little 
fine embrotdery, a little delicate desertmaking, 
a little play at dusting amongst the pretty toys 
on the étagere, wholly ignorant of work. 

The first was my only help. Would it fail 
me? Ignorance is fearless. I was confident of 
success. 

An educated woman naturally falls back 
upon teaching or her pen. The latter with me 
was an utter impossibility. The former, there- 
fore, my only resource. I had no romantic no- 
tions about the delight of training the youthful 
mind. I had tyrannized over two or three 
governesses myself in my childhood, and had 
seen not a little of the lives they led in the 
houses of my friends. Sometimes treated like 
one of the family, and expected to do every- 
thing out of hours as well as in—except falling 
in love with her pupil’s brothers ; more often 
kept at freezing distance, and expected to be 
humbly grateful when treated as in any way 
superior to the house-maid. No, it was not a 
pleasant prospect to me, and yet there was no 
alternative. 

How to obtain a situation I had no idea. Ad- 
vertising was too expensive for my thinning 
purse. I was unwilling to consult former 
friends, for fear they should think by ‘‘ad- 
vice” 1 meant money. 

So I took an unwise step. Went to an 
‘* Agency” and presented my case. I was sur- 
prised to learn that “in order to become a 
| member of this agency, and at liberty to apply 
' to it at any time for assistance, required a pay- 
| ment of three dollars.” I paid it. 
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‘Your name?’ asked the tall, thin, restless- 
eyed man, as he bent over his desk, pen in 
hand. 

‘Madeline Jay,” I replied. 

‘*Capabilities?’’ he asked next, and I men- 
tioned, in a confident tone, ‘‘ English, French, 
and music.’’ 

“Your references ?’’ in the same business-like 
voice, but with a sharp gaze at my face, as—I 
do not know why—my cheeks flushed when I 
gave him half a dozen of the most honored pro- 
fessional namesinthecity. Another prolonged 
stare mingled with astonishment. It was dawn- 
ing upon him that I wasa lady, perhaps unused 
to such ungentle treatment. He became less 
brusque, and as he wrote down the names, 
seemed to linger lovingly over some of the 
most influential. 

At the last he held his pen suspended. He 
had evidently allowed himself a momentary 
wonder as to my mentioning it last, and then 
divined my motive and the very fact I wished 
to conceal. 

“This last gentleman,” giving his name and 
full titles, ‘is probably a relative?” 

I felt indignant at his impertinence, but an- 
swered, calinly :— 

“That, sir, does not affect the case. I wish 
a situation, if you have one to give me. Any- 
thing which will provide me with a home for 
the coming winter, until I can dd better for 
myself.” 

‘*Pardon me,” he said, with a smile which 
was infinitely more provoking than his previous 
curt tone; “of course I have a situation, but 
as you have evidently never taught before, you 
must excuse me for thinking that with relatives 
of such wealth and such position’’— 

Something in my face I presume made him 
stumble in his speech ; perhaps suggested that 
it was not exactly his business whether I were 
making a mistake or not. 

Thad gathered my heavy mourning shawl and 
crape veil about me with something the same 
feeling a man has when he buttons his coat 
tight and jerks down his sleeves, because he is 
angry and is afraid the anger will escape in 
words. Thetimelyremembrance of that ‘‘ three 
dollars” held temper in check. I ignored his 
remark, saying, quietly :— 

‘Will you tell me of that situation? Lmust 
leave the city on the 4.30 train, and am some- 
what hurried.” 

He ran his finger down the list of applica- 
tions, and stopped to read :— 

“Wanted, at Z , on the Hudson, a 
governess for a girl sixteen years of age. Must 
be well educated and obliging. Salary two 
hundred dollars a year. Board and washing 
included. That,’’ he said, ‘‘is all I have to 
offer at present; and you want something at 
once, I believe?” 

“Yes, at onee,”’ I answered, quietly ; but I 
was mentally staggering under the shock. A 








whole year—and the years were so long now— 
and only two hundred dollars! the price of one 
silk dress in last year’s wardrobe. Why, the 
crape veil I had on cost me fifteen dollars, the 
bonnet it covered was twelve. My bombazine 
dress, trimmed and made, nearly forty; this 
plain Thibet shaw] thirty ; my Jouvin’s 6} two 
dollars more; and my handkerchief, collar, 
and cuffs four more at the least. Why, here 
was over a hundred in my severely simple outer 
garments, to say nothing of all the etceteras in 
the way of soft flannel and fine linen, which 
had ever been a matter-of-course to me. 

Yes,*two hundred dollars was poverty com- 
pared with my former plenty, but still it was 
not dependance. At least it would give me 
shelter for the winter. And board and wash- 
ing were something when I had no money to 
pay for either. I was ‘well educated ;” and as 
to “‘obliging,’’ I suppose I could learn to be 
that—unless it meant be child’s nurse or wash 
dishes—which of course it did not. 

I looked up resolutely. ‘‘I will take the 
situation !’’ 

The man fixed his keen eyes upon me steadily. 
‘You are quite determined ?”’ 

“Quite!” But with the word the room 
whirled, and I caught at his desk to save my- 
self. I suppose I looked pale, for he then 
offered me a chair, into which I dropped gladly. 
I had been standing all this time, and that— 
combining with nerveus excitement, two hours’ 
journey by rail after so slight a breakfast as to 
be almost none, had exhausted my strength. 

I rested, and tried not to think, while the 
agent wrote two letters to Mr. Dobson; one— 
which he handed me—introducing me; the 
other saying—I know not what, except that I 
would be at Z at 12 M. on Thursday, and 
hoped that he would meet me at the train. 

Rising to leave—for I found on consulting my 
watch, that I had little more than time to snatch 
the refreshment I so greatly needed on my way 
to the cars. I was detained. 

‘One moment,” said the agent. “Ichargea 
slight commission per quarter upon your salary, 
in advance. Upon so iow a salary as two hun- 
dred dollars, I ask only five dollars a quarter. 
You may pay me now if you please; but if, 
upon visiting Mr. Dobson you do not suit, or 
do not like the situation yourself, you have but 
to let Mr. Dobson or some member of his 
family indorse upon this letter of introduction 
the fact that you applied for the place but did 
not make an engagement, and I—upon your 
presenting it here—will refund this five dollars 
and endeavor to find you another situation.” 

With cold fingers I took out a five-dollar bill— 
my last—and laid it before him. He passed me 
a receipt and smilingly bowed me out. 

Once upon the street I tried to rouse my 
stunned senses. Eight dollars out of my ten 
gone! My ticket home would be one dollar 
and eighty cents, and the two lines of omnibuses 
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would require the remaining twenty cents. 
And I was so hungry! But hungry and faint 
I must go, for not one cent had I to buy even 
a cracker. This was being “reduced.” And 
there was something ludicrous in it, too, which 
for a moment made me half hysterical. To 
think that there in New York were the homes 
where I had been an invited guest so many, 
many times before misfortune overtook me and 
made me ineligible as a visitor. My own kith 
and kin, who suddenly had become very dis- 
tant relatives. And I, of their own blood, 
actually faint and hungry. Should I walk in 
upon them uninvited as I once used to do, and 
tell them I had come to dine? ‘And have 
them think,” cried pride, ‘‘that I had come to 
ask ‘assistanee?’’’ No! In my great sorrow 
—when the open grave stood waiting for him 
who had ever been ready to help others—in the 
crushing desolation when the grave had closed 
over him and the executor made known to me 
that I was penniless, homeless, and—God help 
the fatherless! so friendless—in all that agony 
of a new and sudden grief not one came to me 
with any hope, any comfort, any help in his 
hand or heart. 

Of course they came to the funeral. Custom 
12quired that. What would the world say if 
they and their new black gloves were not 
present? Or, if 1 were left to stand beside 
that grave alone, while the ‘‘dust to dust and 
ashes to ashes’ chanted a dirge for my dead 
happiness? I was chief—only—mourner, and 
a woman; and courtesy, custom, good taste 
required—if I would transcend city conven- 
tionalities, and watch the precious treasure- 
house of my all on earth, down, down to its 
last resting-place—that some male relative 
should offer me the support of his arm. 

But it did not deceive me. I had weighed 
such sympathy and found it wanting. They 





would return to my darkened home, they would | 


dine at my table where he had ever welcomed ; 


them, they would utter a few platitudes in a 
minor key upon taking leave for their unbroken 
firesides, and mournfully ‘‘trust the Lord will 
support you, Madeline,’ without a dawning 
thought in their untender hearts that possibly 
the Lord might think there was a share in that 
‘support’ which they ought to undertake. 
Sorrow had crushed my heart, but not blinded 
my eyes, and I knew each was afraid the other 
might ask, “And what is to become of Made- 
line?”’ oe 
Could I go te them for even an hour’s rest 
in their luxurious homes—for even an extra 
plate at their abundant table? With my heavy 
veil down, and my eyes blinded with tears, it 
was not strange, as I hurried on, that I stum- 
bled against one of those very relatives? 
‘Madeline!’ he exclaimed. ‘You in the 
city? For what and when did you come?” 
‘“‘This morning, in the early train, and on 
business, which business 4 have just transacted. 
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I am engaged to go as a governess (if I suit 
my employer) for the munificent salary of two 
hundred per annum, washing and bread and 
butter included. And FT return to M on 
the next train, in order to pack up my few 
possessions, leave my home fprever, and go to 
my situation.” 

I know my voice was harsh and bitter. I 
had to make it so to maintain control of my 





feelings. He walked beside me in amazed 
silence. Presently said :— 


‘You left home in the 6.40 train, and return 
in the train that reaches M at 7.30? And 
have not dined? You must step into H ‘ 








s 
with me and take something—a cup of coffee, 
even; there is time.’’ 

There was a tone of real kindness in his 
voice. He was a man who could appreciate 
the horrors of physical hunger—not heart-hun- 
ger. But to go without one’s dinuer—ah! 
there was real grief. I think I should have 
accepted his suggestion, as it was meant in all 
kindness, but that his evil genius—that practi- 
cal common sense, upon which he so prided 
himself—made him add, before I could wipe 
my eyes and respond :— 

“You know, Madeline, how I sympathize 
with you in your circumstances, and willingly 
would help you if I could. But much as I feel 
for you, I must show you how utterly I dis- 
countenance your peculiar views, which render 
it impossible for us to offer’’— 

I threw back my veil. There was no longer 
a tear to conceal. Indignation had burned 
them dry. And my voice was bitter and hard 
as I interrupted him :— 

‘‘Pardon me if it strikes me strange that in 
the many holidays and suminer rests you and 
your family have spent within the walls that I 
called home, my ‘ peculiar views’ never offended 
your conscience. Strange that my poverty 
and homelessness should so suddenly open 
your eyes to the chances of my being such a 
very dangerous woman to have at one’s fire- 
side. Let it pass. We understand each other 
perfectly. Rather than be beholden to you for 
even the nourishment you offered a moment 
since, I would beg from passers-by the charity 
of a crust.” 

I pulled down my veil, hailed an omnibus, 
without noticing its direction, and, before he 
could recover his breath, was rapidly borne 
from his sight. After all, is not weakness 
wickedness? Did our Lord step to ask the 
publicans or sinners with whom He broke 
bread—or even the Pharisees, whose hypocrisy 
His true, pure spirit abhorred—about their 
peculiar views ? 

At Thirteenth Street I suddenly became 
aware that I was on the wrong line, and ner- 
vously alighted. One of my two dimes already 
gone, and the other must carry me to Thirty- 
First Street. Therefore, not even crackers for 
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‘ : “A { 
this woman who was faint and weak with ner- 


vous excitement and actual hunger. 

Diamonds on my finger, and almost crying 
with hunger. Even then the ludicrousness of 
it struck me and made me laugh. Yet I was 
practical enough to see that to part with that 
ring, which had*a value above the hundreds it 
represented, merely because I was temporarily 
hungry, was even more absurd. To part with 
it in such haste and evident agitation as I must 
necessarily, would undoubtedly lead to my 
being errested for stealing my own property. 
No, that was all I had left to bury me decently, 
if ever death was merciful enough to enwrap 
me in the safe shelter of his icy wings. That 
must not be sold, however great the temptation, 

A happy inspiration ran athwart my brain. 
Maggie, the old dear nurse of my childhood, 
and happily married from our house, lived in 
Thirteenth Street. I had gone frequently to 
see her in my prosperity, and need not fear to 
do so in adversity. She was not in an elevated 
position where my “peculiar views’? coud 
shut her ears to the dear Lord’s “ Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto one of these, ye did it unto me.” 

In a few moments I was in her home, in her 
dear motherly arms, crying out the bitterness 
of my grief. She soothed my pride, she calmed 
my sorrow, she cured my hunger, she lent me 
money. And while I reclined at full length 
on her home-made lounge, and enjoyed the 
luxury of a cup of tea, a little tender loin, and 
such nice bread, she “sat beside me. Hunger 
appeased, she stationed herself at my pillow 
and when I asked for bread also for my poor 
broken heart, she did not give me a stone. 
She told me how she wept when she saw his 
death—her kind master—in the paper; how 
glad she was Ihad come to her ; and ‘* Wouldn’t 
I come again, and let her take care of me and 
make me strong? Would I not try to accept 
this grief as part of God’s love, though I could 
not see how it was or why now?” 

“T don’t know,” she said, with a pathetic 
sigh, “‘what people are thinking of when they 
talk about such trials being ‘God’s punishment 
for our sins!’ A good neighbor of mine came 
to me when little Mary died. She had never 
lost a child, an only child, as mine was then. 
She meant well, but she always had great no- 


tions of helping the Lord along in His work, | 


as if He wasn’t able to ‘improve’ His own ‘oc- 
casions,’ as she called it. So she said :— 

“*Neighbor, you ought to call all your sins 
to mind, and see which one it’s likely the Lord 
has taken Mary away from you for.’ 

“I stopped crying, and burst out in a great 
fit of anger. 

***You want to make the Lord out as hard- 


hearted as yourself,’ I cried, ‘and yet He | 


‘‘pitieth as a father,’ and doesn’t “ willingly 
afflict,’ and ‘‘whom He loveth He chasten- 
eth.’” Go away,’ I sobbed. ‘I’d rather have 
His comfort than yours.’ 


“So I lost my old friend, Miss Madeline, for 
she never forgave it and never will till she’s 
had some real loss herself, and learned what 
God means. Why mother-love teaches God’s 
love, and His meaning, too. I have to give 
my children bitter medicine when they are 
sick. But don’t I love them? I took little 
Joe myself to the surgeon, and held him steady 
in my own arms, in spite of his screams, while 
he performed that fearful operation which 
saved his life. If I hadn’t loved him, I couldn’t 
have done it. God has to cut very deep some- 
times—clear into the heart and life—to save 
us. Weare to be ‘stones in His temple,’ you 
know. We don’t just know perhaps where 
He wants us, but all we can do is to trust Him, 
and lie still, and not spoil His intention. He 
will cut and shape according to His design, 
and then, when fit for use, take us.” 

‘Ah, yes! I see,’’ I said, more to myself 
| than to her, as I rose and arranged my hair 
| before putting on my bonnet again. “The 
| image of beauty lies hidden in the rough mar- 

ble until circumstance, following the perfect 

model of the Divine Sculptor, cuts and chisels, 
| works with daily patience, never spares the 
| sharpest tools, until the shapeless mass as- 
| sumes little by little an intended beauty, the 
| Creator’s design stands forth awaiting His ‘It 
is good!’ ”’ 

*«*T shall be satisfied when I awake in His 
likeness,’’’ quoted Maggie, who had caught 
my thought. 

‘Satisfied !’’ Whatfulness! And until then, 
patience. 

At the train I found John, Maggie’s good 
husband, waiting, my ticket in his hand, to see 
me safely off. The honest, rugged face of 
John Martin was like sunshine on a cloudy 
day. Itraised my spirits and gave me strength. 
| Here was one fighting the good fight whose 
| life, in spite of its lowliness—perhaps in conse- 
quence of it—was full of the “ beauty of holi- 
ness.’”’ That holiness pervaded even his busi- 
ness life, a much rarer occurrence than one 
thinks. Yet there was not one particle of cant’ 
or bigotry about him. 

We had been talking about his business—he 
was in a large silver-ware manufactory—and 
from that had passed on to my present per- 
plexities in battling with the world, and my 
deep sorrows, and the only real sure comfort. 
One thing he said I cannot forget. Speaking 
of suffering bringing out the latent good of 
one’s character, he quoted from the Bible 
where it speaks of Christ as ‘‘sitting as a re- 
finer of silver.’’ 

‘You know, Miss Madeline,” he said, ‘that 
seems so plain to me, because of my business. 
You know the silver must be purified of dross, 
/and it is a slow process. It requires such 
| careful watching. The refiner sits close beside 
| it. He does not leave it to careless workmen. 
' His own eyes watch every change, and at that 
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precise mgment when it is refined enough, it is 
withdrawn.”’ 

‘*But how,’’ I asked, ‘‘does he know when 
it is enough? What test does he apply?” 

‘** A very simple one,’’ John replied. ‘‘When 
he can see his own face én tt, it is pure enough.” 

O John Martin! your sermon was better 
food to my hungry soul than many from the 
pulpit. I have carried its sweet import with 
me ever since. The careful, loving watch of 
the Great Master over what He would purify 
from earthly dross in His furnace of affliction. 
Not alone to His workmen does He leave the 
work. Sometimes their eyes are blinded by 
selfish interests, sometimes their ears are deaf 
to anything but rubric and tradition ; the dross 
mingles with the metal, and they say, ‘‘ Who 
shall know it, if it bear the Master’s stamp 
and superscription?’’ Yet false will be its 
ring when the day for counting up His inheri- 
tance shall come. 

The patient watching of the Master as the 
dark stage passes, the dim clouded one suc- 
ceeds, then the slow destruction of the dross, 
and then the eagerness with which He gazes. 
He “‘sees His own face in it’’-—Himself reflected 
in that life. Now is it fit for heavenly uses. 

The sweetness of the thought comforted me 
through my lonely return home, when the 
cruel pain struck me afresh that he who always 
came to meet me, and protect me from even 
the dangers of twilight, could come never, 
never again. It even sustained me the next 
day when I was compelled to witness the sale 
of the household treasures I had loved, and 
saw the home so dear to me become the property 
of strangers. I needed its strength, for it was 
a sore trial for me to exchange affluence for 
poverty, my beautiful home for one small 
room in’a plain boarding-house. I realized 
then—that first night that I wept myself to 
sleep in this second-rate room—how much 
harder it is to be poor when one has never been 
used to it, than if born in that condition. To 
be sure, I had some books, pictures, and vases 
—little spots of beauty with which to give a 
home-like look to my plain abode. But noone 
can appreciate, who has not experienced it, the 
positive pain the patched carpet, and ugly 
wall-paper, and the dingy furniture of that 
room were to me. 

Poverty, of course, is comparative. But my 
whole experience and education had been ina 
world entirely apart from this. I did not 
shrink from work, but my heart turned sick at 


shabbiness. It may have been weak, possibly | 


wicked, but it was hard to bear. And of ali 
gradesof poverty, I firmly believe that suffers 
most keenly which has known better days. 
Great injustice is done persons who, like 
myself, are willing to work, but ignorant. 
Those who from childhood have been taught 
all useful household arts have no patience 
with women who are not efficient in the same 
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line. They say, ‘She could work as well as I 
if she was willing, and did not think herself 
above it.” 

Oh, ye Marthas, whom the world—especially 
the world of husbands—set upon a pedestal so 
high above the Marys, have patience with 
your sisters, who, indeed, are willing, but so 
ignorant! Could you, if suddenly advanced, 
to the professorship of a college, teach your 
students Hebrew or Greek without previous 
| education on your part? And should you be 
sneered at as inefficient and unwilling because 
you could not? Believe me, the mysteries of 
sewing and cooking are worse than Hebrew 
and Greek to us, the uninitiated, whose educa- 
tion in that respect has been so wrongfully 
neglected. I say ‘wrongfully neglected,’’ 
meaning it, for I do think any American 
mother, knowing the uncertainty of riches, and 
the proverbial wretchedness of servants in this 
country, does her daughter an absolute wrong 
if she does not teach her, or have her taught, 
so that she may easily and skilfully do both 
all of her household sewing and cooking, if it 
be necessary. * 

I presume many a woman thrown suddenly 
on her own resources has wept as bitterly as I 
did that night, over her own ignorance, and 
almost reproached her mother for not teaching 
her household craft. And yet men are not 
blameless in this matter. They seem to think, 
or act as if they thought, all women were born 
with a needle in one hand and a kitchen stove 
in the other; whereas there are women with- 
out natural housekeeping instincts, just as 
there are women without an ear for music or 
an artistic touch. Education and experience, 
and occasionally necessity, thet great spur to 
Yankee blood, sometimes take the place of 
natural taste, and accomplish great things, but 
oh! ye wise, who are 

“Skilled in the arts 
Of pies, puddings, and tarts,” 

deal gently with those whose homes have 
yielded neither ‘education, experience, or ne- 
cessity,’’ and who therefore stand appalled at 
the commonplaceness of work-a-day life, as I 
did. I was glad when there was no more time 
for thinking these thoughts, but Thursday, the 
day for action, arrived, dark and gloomy though 
it was, ominous of what was before me. 

As the train left me on the platform at 
Z , I looked about in vain for anything 
like a private carriage. A hack-driver ap- 
| proaching with the usual inquiry, I replied :— 

“TI am looking for a Mr. Dobson’s carriage. 
| Do you know of any gentleman of that name, 
living on a country-seat just out of town?’’ 

The man’s face went through varied con- 
tortions in an effort not to smile, as he an- 
swered :— 

“There ’s Eb Dobson, if ye mean him as was 
cattle-dealer, and got rich durin’ the war, con- 
tractin’. He lives bout three mile. Guess he 
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don’t call it a ‘country-seat’ though; and I | 


never knew as he had a carriage, ‘cept his 
Dimocrat, and that ain’t been in to-day, ’cause 
I know that old sorrel of his’n like a book. 
She’ allus a-sticken her nose into somebody 
else’s bag 0’ oats. She’s a deal like her mas- 
ter, she is. And p’raps it’s there ye want to 
go? I’ll take ye cheap; there and back, and 
wait for ye—two dollars.”” I presume | looked 
aghast at his remarks, for he added: “I’d do 
it for less—no one can say Barney O’Neil asks 
more ’n he oughter—but that air road’s much 
as yer life’s worth, with them pitch-holes, and 
bad on my vehicle.” 

It ended in my getting into the faded old 
ceattle-trap, and being jolted and knocked 
about, one moment “raised to heaven in point 
of privilege,” as our good old country parson 
used to say; and the next, making as sudden 
a descent into a valley of humiliation, to the 
imminent peril of my nose and the brim of my 
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either side of the door hung coarse blue paper 
shades, with hideous orange and carmine roses 


| in a grotesque vase as a centre point of beauty. 


These windows were shutterless, and had a 
blank and revolting expression, like a man 
with his eyelids cyt off. All were tightly closed, 
with the exception of one in the upper story, 


| which held on its sill a tin wash-basin and 


bonnet, as they made acquaintance with the | 


opposite seat. 

The longest three miles I ever knew were 
ended, and the hack stopped’ before a white- 
washed, dilapidated fence, whose gate hung 
open in an imbecile fashion, like an idiot’s 
mouth. 

“I'll wait for you,” said the driver, helping 
me toajight. ‘I guess you won’t stay long 
here. Though maybe yer some relation?” 

I knew the man meant no impertinence, and 
oh! I eraved some kind word so, that even if a 
dog had looked up at me with friendly eyes, I 
should have responded with a pat on the head 
and ‘“‘Good dog!” So I answered the spirit, 
not the letter of his words :— 

“No, Tam no relation. 
Mr. Dobson. I have come as a teacher for his 
daughter.’’ 

“You! 
my!’ 

His face grew scarlet, and his cheeks puffed 
out like an inflated balloon. He struck him- 


Teach Loisy Dobson! Oh, my! 


with most marvellous sleight-of-hand at the 
same moment thrust a red bandanna into his 
mouth. 

With sinking heart I opened the gate, and 
walked up a grass-grown, chickweedy walk, 
ornamented on either side with huge snow-ball 
bushes and deformed lilacs, with interesting 
rows of cabbages beyond, and the house stood 
before me. 


My future home! Let me describe it. <A 
Not a piazza or even a little “stoop” to break 


its angularity. The huge brown door, which 





1 have never seen | 


| exponent of its owner. 


brown earthen pitcher, a yellow-backed brush, 
and greasy comb, and the torn cover of a gor- 
geous patchwork quilt. 

I stood on the tottering stone, which served 
as a door-step, hesitatingly; half inclined to 
play coward and turn and run; but 1 faced 
such weakness sternly; I said, ‘Remember 
there is no more room in your life for sentir 
ment. This is a case of bread and butter, not 
of pleasure. Drive out of sight Such trouble- 
some instincts of refinement, and be resolved 
toendure.” ‘* And God help you, poor child!” 
my own self pity added. 

Afraid of my cowardice, I seized the ponder- 
ous knocker and made it too late to fly. 

A suppressed giggle, and a “‘Hush, Loisy, 
and hurry it on,’”? made me suspect mother and 
daughter were inspecting the enemy from the 
window above my head. 

I waited until patience nearly failed, before 
the door was opened by the most remarkable 
looking young woman I had ever beheld. 

She wore a light blue cotton delaine faded in 
streaks ; an upperskirt simulated by three rows 
of large white silk cord, laid on in huge wne- 
qual scallops, an‘overgrown white tassel at the 
termination of each scallop. The dress—so 
evidently donned in haste—was hooked awry 


/and gaped; while in place of a collar was a 


row of white beads. The front hair had possi- 
bly been skimmed over by a wet brush, but the 
back was unmistakable “‘jute.’’ 

I have described the girl’s dress first, because 
that is what we women first notice. Men mean 
face and form when they mention a woman’s 
appearance ; but we mean air, costume, that tout 


self a sharp blow at the waist, which brought | ensemble comprehended in the word “style.” 


him together suddenly like a jack-knife, and | 


But when I looked in the girl’s face I saw— 
as is usually the case, that the dress was an 
A nose without cha- 
racter, being merely a nose. An uneducated 
mouth; a complexion at present ruined by 
mauvaise honte ; and rather pretty brown eyes, 


| which, however, had that restless wandering 


over my face and dress which is as sure a test 


| of ill-breeding as a stare. . 


was placed in the exact middle, was surmount- | 


ed by a fan-shaped arrangement of glass, be- 
hind which was a torn and dingy green paper, 
which was evidently the ancestral home of in- 
numerable spiders. At the two small windows 


She was young—not over sixteen—and her 
voice was not unpleasant. I caught eagerly at 


large double house with gable end to the street. | the straws in her favor, when again my ardor 


was dampened by my entrance into the parlor 
or sitting-room. 

A room with low, smoked ceiling. Walls 
covered with cheap paper, representing pink 
morning-glories the size of cabbages, growing 
on a purple and blue vine. A carpet of min- 
gled Magenta, scarlet, grass-green, and yellow, 
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horrible in effect, partially protected by a worn ‘“‘Don’t you presume to talk about your 
drugget. At each window a black cane-bottom | French and music to me. I don’t wantit. I 


chair, backed stifly against it. Between the 
windows, and underneath a gilt-framed look- 
ing-glass covered with yellow tarlatane, a table 
with a green cover too small for it put on side- 
ways. On this were laid at right angles a huge 
Bible, Webster’s Dictionary—small size—Bax- 
ter’s ‘“‘Call”—for Sundays; and a littie out of 
sight, Ayers Cherry Pectoral Almanac, and a 
Dime Novel—the two latter evidently the 
family favorites. In front of the Bible stood 
a dingy kerosene lamp, filling the room with 
its stifling oder. On a green moreen lounge, 
with a brown spittoon immediately in front of 


him; sat the most repulsive man I ever had the | 


misfortune to behold. 

Mr. Dobson! My employer! My very soul 
sickened, and I sank into a chair with dismay, 
while he read the note from the agent. 

“Well!” he exclaimed, folding it up and 
taking a long survey of me, ‘ Mr. seems 
tou think you can teach. Where ’d you teach 
last ?”’ 

I replied with proper humility that I had 
never taught, but had received a superior edu- 
cation, and felt myself competent. 

‘Well, I want the best. Money ain’t no ob- 
ject with me,’’ with a smirk of satisfaction over 
the money his “ contractin’’’ had brought him, 
‘in comparison with his edication. I pay high 
and I want a good article. Where was you 








edicated ?”’ 

I gave the name of Mme. C s, in New 
York. 

‘“‘“Humph! Ever been to a public school?” 


‘Never!’ was my decided answer. 

‘‘Then you ain’t half edicated. 
no edicatidn like public schools. They ’re the 
salvation of the country. Look at our presi- 
dents and our—our—free and equal that’s their 
principle! None to good to go with anybody 
else. My girl will have as much money as any- 
body, and she’s as good as they are. And no 
stuck-up-ness abeut it.”” And off he launched 
into a regular political speech, with the usual 
number of ‘stuck-up aristocrats’ and “ folks 
as good as anybody else,’’ in it. 

Although disgusted with his coarseness and 


ignorance, they seemed to affect me less than | 


the memory of the hack kept waiting so long. 


At length he reached a stopping place, and | 


asked me whaf I could teach. 


After mentioning the usual English branches, | 


I thought to throw a sop to Cerebus—for I saw 
no alternative between this horrible “ situa- 
tion’ and penury—and unfortunately men- 
tioned ‘‘ French and music.’’ 
describe the distortion of his countenance at 
this announcement. If I had said I taught 


forgery and embezzlement, I do not think he 
could have expressed more rage and scorn than 
that with which he flung at me these astound- 
ing words :— 


won’t have any such tomfoolery in my house. 
The devil’s own inventions for making bigger 
fools of women than they ’re*born. You won’t 
answer for me, young woman. I don’t want 
any such nonsense as that.’’ 

He was boiling over with rage, striding 
around the room like a madman. Betterstarva- 





There ain’t | 


No words can | 
| poor yet proud, homeless, lonely, friendless, 


| 
flattered and followed, once told that ‘“‘even a 
| 


tion than this insulting, degrading experience. 

I arose, saying, ‘‘ Be kind enough to write on 
that application that I have applied for the 
situation and-do not suit you, and I will taxe 
my leave, sir.’ 

He held the application towards his daughter, 
and, after a few moments whispered consulta- 
tion, she began to write slowly. 

I sank back into my chair in despair, humi- 
liated, insulted, by this vulgar man; and I had 
borne it all for nothing. Even this wretched 
refuge, this intolerable chance to live, denied 
me. And all the money I had wasted. That 
commonplace thought—so new to me—aroused 
me. The man was fumbling with a greasy 
wallet, and stealing furtive glances at me. 
After considerable hesitation whether to yield 
to his puny heart’s impulse, he produced a rag- 
ged one-dollar bill, and holding it towards me 
| with an air of heroism, said :— 

‘“*Ts’pose you ’re disappointed, young woman, 
and I’m willing to pay part of the expense of 
your gittin’ here.”’ 

Perhaps I was too quick in feeling insulted, 
but it was the first time in my life charity—as 
it then looked to me—had been offered me, and 
my hot temper sprang up armed. My very 
veins seemed bursting with indignation. Yet 
calmly I waved back his hand. 

“I am obliged to you, sir. I do not accept 
money. It is enough that I do not suit you,” 
and with a haughty bend of the head I crossed 
over to where the young girl sat, and held out 
my hand for the letter. She had written, ina 
cramped, school-girl style, as follows :— 

“She has made the aplicashun, and won't 
anser.’’ 

Badly as I felt, I could scarcely keep from 
| laughing. Yet as the girl followed me down 

to the gate, there was a look of interest in her 
wide-open eyes which made me hold out my 
hand in parting. 
| ‘I'm sorry you won’t do,” she said; “I'd 
| like to look like you, some day.”’ 
I managed to utter thanks, and hastened 
| into the carriage.* Idid ‘‘ thank” her from my 
heart. It was as a crust to a starving beggar, 
| that “I’m sorry.’? Was there anybody else in 
| all this dreary world ‘sorry’ for me—for me, 








fatherless Madeline Jay? Had it indeed come 
to the woman once wealthy, once wooed, once 


* The above incident in description and every de. 


tail is an actual experience. Oo. W. 
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life-time would not be long enough to make the 
memory of her less dim,” that she should be 
grateful even to tears for an ignorant stranger’s 
“7 ’m sorry.” 

Even so. My déar ones “safe in the bosom 
of their God,’’ could not feel regret that God’s 
will was being done in me, since it was His will. 
And earthly friends had ‘“‘clean forgotten.” 
An occasional letter expressed sympathy in 
words, but no deeds followed to prove their 
truth. Even he who had vowed a life’s fidelity 
—who only seven years ago—no, no, I must 
not, will not, think of that! ‘‘ That way mad- 
ness lies.’’ 

But unable longer to repress my emotion, I 
wept uncontrollably; and was exhausted, and 
yet this tension of mind was relieved by it, by 
the time the hack had jolted back to the depot. 
As I placed the two dollars in the driver’s 
harid mine own trembled, with the realization 
that this outlay of my little means had been 
for nothing, I found his sharp eyes fixed keenly 
on my tear-worn face. 

““You’re not used to rough roads yet,’’ he 
said, as if he meant our drive, but I knew his 
thought went further. 

“‘T must become used,”’ I replied, with an at- 
tempted smile which proved a failure. 

“Tt’s hard on such as you,” he continued ; 
**T guess you ain’t goin’ back there to teach 
Lo-i-sy? Well, they ain’t your kind.” Mean- 
while his huge fingers were folding and jam- 
ming into his pocket-book the bill I gave him. 

I left him to walk up and down the platform, 
waiting impatiently for the train, when he 
approached me, and doffing his cap awkwardly, 
with a shame-faced air-held towards me a fifty- 
cent currency note, saying :— 

‘“‘ Indeed, miss, I feel as if I hadn’t oughter 
ask you so much for ridin’ out there. Tain’t 
far ; and you wasn’t gone no time ; and I guess 
*twa’n’t worth more’n twelve shilluns. I 
wouldn’t a said two dollars at the first, but 
there’s me and her and the five youngsters ; 
and it do take a heap a bread and things to go 
‘round. And the horses don’t live without 
eatin’, nuthur. But I know 1 hadn’t oughter 
done it.” 

“You are very kind to me,” I said, “but I 
cannot take the half-dollar back. I am poor, 
but I have only myself, and you have all those 
little ones, and need it most.’’ Seeing him 
flush, I feared I had hurt his kind heart, and 
hastened to add: ‘“‘ You must be sure I really 
appreciate your kindness ; but I would so much 
rather you would buy something with it for the 
last little baby. How old is it? Only a day 
old? A little girl, and not named yet? Then 
you can do me a favor, if you will name it after 
me. Itis a saint’s name I suspect; though 1 
don’t know who St. Madeline was.”’ 

“St. Mary Magdalene, is it? Well, she was 
a saint indeed; and I’ll name the child after 
you with pleasure, miss.” 





“And I,” I said, “ will neither forget you, 
hor my little namesake, when the good time 
comes that I can send her a present for her 
name.”’ 

A moment more and I was in the train home- 
ward bound. “Homeward!” I who had no 
home. Yet dear tu me were all the familiar 
scenes—the little villages and prosperous towns 
through which we were so rapidly flying. I 
tried to banish every grieving thought, and 
drink in anew from my window the glorious 
beauty of the Hudson. 

As we neared the Highlands everything was 
drowned in the light of a golden sunset. Midas 
had enframed every viJla which dotted the pill- 
side ; and in letters of crimson and gold—like 
the text of an ancient missal—was written 
everywhere Heaven’s earliest verdict —‘‘ It is 
good.”’ 

As we stopped at Garrison’s, I found my- 
self unconsciously humming ‘Jerusalem the 
Golden ;” the first attempt at a song since all 
the light of youth and home sank into that 
new-made grave. 

Opposite shone the military academy, the 
barracks, the mess-hall, the line of professors’ 
cottages, the plain, with its iron seats, whereon 
I had rested during so many parades, Roe’s 
hotel, everything that pertained to West Point. 

My imagination flitted through Roe’s broad 
hall; across the veranda—stopping for a 
glimpse, as in by gone days, of the inclosing 
hiils in their sublimity, and Newburg ata little 
distance, proud of its lovely bay; and then 
sprang down the steep flight of steps, followed 
**Flirtation Walk” through mingled light and 
shade, to where the lighthouse stands like a 
sentinel on a point jutting into the river; then 
on and upward to some shelving rocks, where 
three pine-trees grow and form of themselves 
an arbor and a seat. Then memory paused to 
paint a picture of the. past :-— 

A young girl with blushing cheeks and blue 
eyes—gazing intently, yet seeing nothing, at 
the shadows of the opposite shore—sat listen- 
ing to a noble-looking man in military dress, 
who sat beside her, idly twisting into bits the 
ferns gathered a few moments before, while he 
poured out the whole story of his love for her. 
His dark eyes were bent intently on her face, 
and held a half hidden light more eloquent than 
words ; his mobile lips parted as he awaited one 
word in answer to his earnest appeal—for he 
was in earnest—oh, how earnest then ! 

‘Then!’ Oh, word so limited, so shut off 
from any nearness with the now of life! Oh, 
word of pain, when all one’s trust, one’s faith 
in man’s truth—in his constancy, ended in the 
time which to-day we speak of as then. 

Was it earnest? was it real—this love poured 
out so impassionedly on that by-gone day ? 
How, then, being true, could it so have failed 
her? Can the true die and be as if it had not 
been? 
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Perplexing thought to a woman-soul capable | words pride would not let those who live even 


of loving but once, capable of loving with a ful- 
ness, an intensity, which absorbs every other 
interest; who knows constancy with her, is as 
incapable of failing as her own immortality is 
sure; and, therefore, cannot, cannot compre- 
hend how one may ever love and yet forget. 
And yet he loved—she cannot but believe he 
did love once—and has forgotten. 

Did it only need that a miserable mischance, 
a proud misunderstanding, a storm of jealousy 
(which for a moment made her sense, reason, 
judgment, woman instinct, powerless to come 
to her rescue and save her from herself) to 
shiver his trust in her? to enwrap his dead love 
in a shroud of oblivion so deep from his eyes 
that his lips could smile at it as a ‘‘ weakness 
of the past,” and only that this exigeant wo- 
man-nature—thkirsting so for a love as complete 
as her own, as self-renunciatory as entire—fail- 
ing to be satisfied, should weary the man’s wil- 
ful nature which refused to satisfy, so that a 
younfer, prettier face, an acquiescing mouth, 
and a heart not deep enough to require much 
to please it, should one day stand enfolded 
within his arms, one day receive as the just due 
of her sunny locks and rosy lips, and cheeks 
untouched by tears, those kisses she had prized 
as next her God and honor; one day bear that 
name—his wife! Another woman! Not her- 
self! The thought was maddening. 

Memory is relentless. Bitter gift to the 
wretched! And now it moaned into my ears 
that cry of anguish which was the requiem of 
my happiness. ‘Only seven years” since that 
pictured happiness on the rocks; only seven 
years since he said ‘“‘I can never forget ;” and 
now this barren waste of life—this utter deso- 
lation—Hope’s choicest dream a ruined heap, 
and already growing over and covering up the 


cares and worldly needs. Oh, ‘souls that have 
loved and failed!” Seven years! Yet to Jacob 
it ‘“‘seemed but asa day,’ from the love he bore 
Rachel. 

What, then, are there now no faithful Jacobs, 





think. I even called, ‘‘Harry, Harry Ster- 
ling!’ But he did not see, did not hear; the 
cruel cars were flying with me, again putting 
miles between us who a moment before were so 
unconsciously near. And now it was too late. 
“ Alas, the secret of many a fate 
Lies in these words— too late! too late!’” 

I was glad the sun had set; glad ‘storm 
king” was frowning as we passed, and the 
“beacon hills” wore no golden crown of sun- 
set. The river rolled dark, heavy, gloomy 
waves, full of a monotone of tragedy conso- 
nant with my mood. For once Nature was 
sympathetic—she who generally mocks us with 
sunlight and bird-songs in our hours of grief, 
and pours thunders on our mirth—and gave out 
neither moon nor stars. I was glad that it was 
dark as my own life was. ‘ 

Downcast and weary I entered the cramped 
room I called my ‘‘home’”’ in that most home- 
less of spots—a boarding-house. No fire, no 
light, no welcoming voice. A painful orderli- 
ness about the room as if it never had been 
used, and never should be again. The chill 
dreariness appalled me; and I sat despairing 
in my chair, wondering, wondering, for the hun- 
dredth time what Gen. Sterling was doing in 
this part of the country. Seven years before, 
when I had promised to become his wife, he held 
a professorship at West Point. Then our mis- 
understanding, or quarrel, or whatever it was, 


occurred; we parted in anger, or at least in 


| 


pride which simulated indifference ; and sud- 
denly he married Kate Baldwin, the very light- 
haired, pleasant- worded, smiling beauty of 
whom I was so fiercely jealous ; perhaps un- 
reasonably jealous, except that jealousy with 
me was not so mucli of distrust of my lover as 


| of myself, of my own power of attracting him, 
wreck, the wild thistles and weeds of sordid | 


keeping him, 
Then he resigned his commission, and I heard 
no more of him until the war broke out. In 


| spite of his wife’s entreaties—who possessed 


whose loving made a day of years? Or is it | 


that there are no Rachels worthy such waiting ? 

My bitter thoughts were broken in upon by 
the train’s first movement to leave the station. 
I thrust my head from the window for one fare- 
well look at the spot loved so well of yore. At 
that moment from the ladies’ waiting-room at 
the depot emerged a tall, commanding figure, 
not in military dress, yet nevertheless military. 
I saw his iron-gray hair, the dark moustache, 
behind which lurked so tender a smile, the 
slender hand—dien ganté—with a prescient tre- 
mor; yet not until he removed his hat in salut- 
ing a friend, and I saw those dark, beautiful 
eyes so full of light, did I know without doubt 
that it was indeed he. 


I forgot all about pride. It seemed as if I 


| brave army. 


neither ambition nor patriotism—he returned to 
his position ; and soon I saw his name in every 
paper as one of the noblest and bravest of our 
The war over, he was ordered to 


| Oregon, and I knew nothing more. 


| of what?’ I asked myself, sharply. 


What, then, was he doing bere? And, if 
here, could he not have spared one hour to her 
in her adversity whom be had loved in her 
prosperity? Washeafraidtocome? ‘ Afraid 
“Of 


| course the love he once bore me is cool, calm, 


and very dead long ago. And as for mine, he 
need not have been so very careful of my feel- 
ings,’’ I} cried, tossing aside my bonnet, and 
pacing up and down my narrow room excitedly. 
“*No fear for me; Iam cured, cured, effectually 
cured.’’ And as proof of my entire cure, I 


| buried my face in my hands and sobbed miser- 


ably, crying out, “O Harry! Harry! how 


had a right to speak, as the dying may say | could you cast me aside for her?” 
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There was the sharpest thorn, 
* Having loved me to decline 

On a lower range of feeling and a narrower heart 

than mine.” 

It is well there are commonplace women in 
the world to bring us down from suck unnatu- 
ral and deadly heights of ruth and pain. 

Mrs. Jewett’s entrance with a ‘‘Why, Miss 
Jay, why don’t you light your gas?” and “I 
didn’t make your fire, ’cause I didn’t know 
when you'd get home,’’ and ‘“‘Comeright down 
soon as you’re ready, for I presume your tea 
is cold as a stone, waiting so long,’’ brought 
me down to every-day. I mechanically put 
away my wraps, and arranged my hair, while 
she fussed about and chattered, hardly heeding 
her words, until she said, ‘‘And I told him 
where you'd been, and what you ’d gone for,’’ 
then I turned suddenly upon her. 

“Told whom? What was his name?” 

‘Well, I don’t just remember. He was a 
handsome man, tall and straight. Let’s see! 
Jim brought him up from the hotel to show 
him the way, and he said ’twas General— 
well, now, queer I can’t think. He asked if 
he might come in and write a note, and I 
brought him up here, ’cause I knew you had 
plenty of paper. Didn’t he look around at all 
your pictures and books, and especially at that 
little vase there, like a sea-shell on top of soine 
water-grasses? I guess! And then he wrote 
the note, and here it is. Two notes, I declare! 
And yes, here’s his card, too!” 

Thank Heaven! she left the room at last, 
and I sat with the card and notes in my hand, 
bewildered with this sudden leap from despair 
to hope. The card said: “Henry Sterling, 
U.S. A.” I opened, with trembling, ineffee- 
tual fingers, his note, and read :— 


MADELINE: I cannot express my regret at 
not seeing you. I would wait hadél a moment 
rightly my own in which todo so. I wanted 
to tell you, for writing is so cold, that when- 
ever the time comes, whether to-day or years 
hence, that you need the help of a man—friend, 
brother, whateyer you will let me be—I ear- 
nestly trust you will call upon me. I beg it 
as a favor, asa proof that you pardon my in- 
justice, and at least have retained respect for 
me, though regard be lost—that you will take 


me back again as your friend. I hear you | 


have been off governessing. You, with your 
high spirit! Do you want to realize Dante’s 
Inferno? I pray it may be a failure. Then 
you may lend a more willing ear to Clara’s 
entreaty. She is in wretched health; more so 
than she is allowed to know. The doctor bas 
told me that to go abroad at once is her only 
chance of living. You know how dear life is 
to her, how she elings to Carl and her two 
little girls, and how hard it will be fos her to 
leave them for a whole year. Carl is too im- 
mersed in business to play mother as well as 
father, and Mrs. Hazlett is too infirm and in- 
judicious as most grandmas are to fill the va- 
cant place. Only you can, Madeline; you, 
whom she loves and trusts so entirely. Do 
not refuse to save my sister’s life from any 





false pride. Come and take her place as head 
of this care-giving household, and you will 
more than earn the home and small salary you 
will receive, so an obligation will be conferred 
by you tousall. Only Clara’s ill health has 
kept her from coming to you in your recent 
grief. You know you have her most heartfelt 
sympathy. It is needless tospeak of my own; 
perhaps you would not believe it. If you ean- 
not be happy, at least come and be comforta- 
ble, surrounded by the refinements which are 
your right by birth. For Clara’s sake, come. 

Ve shall sail on Saturday, if you arrive—as I 
entreat you to do—at Rockridge on Wednesday. 

As ever, HARRY. 





Clara’s few lines—all she had strength to 
write—-were full of sympathy for me, full of 
| entreaty to come, and, notwithstanding its 
| tone of true sentiment, was practical enough 
to state plainly my duties; just such cares as 
she, a mother and an American housekeeper, 
with most uncertain servants, had daily to en- 
counter, but by no means menial, and my 
| “moderate salary,” she termed it, of $309 per 
annum. 

There was but one objection in my mind, 
and that Harry Sterling. And yet he was go- 
ing to Europe with Clara. And anyway, had 
he not a wife? Which argument decided me. 
I went to Rockridge on Wednesday. He met 
me at the cars. His freedom from embarrass- 
ment, his evident acceptance of the past, placed 
us on an easier footing than if there had been 
any reminiscence of our old days about him. 

Once, in our drive to Clara’s charming coun- 
try-seat, it did seem almost like the past. He 
| guiding the two spirited horses rapidly, yet 
smoothly, through the most charming scenes, 
and I reclining against the cushions, drinking 
in all the loveliness with the hungry avidity 
of one starved for beauty. Unconsciously I 
turned from nature to gaze intently in his face. 
That he was aware of my gaze I had no idea, 
until suddenly he turned to comfort my eyes 
with his own, full of laughter. 

“Well, Madeline, what decision? Have I 
alone grown older?’’ running his fingers 
| through his iron-gray hair. 

‘“No,” Lanswered, in the same surface mood, 
‘I ean boast of silver hairs, too,’’ and I held 
up a long curl threaded with gray. 
| ‘Both older and both wiser, I hope,’’ he re- 
plied; “certainly both sadder,’’ with a deep 
sigh. And then, as we drove through the gate- 
way, he made his horses walk, and said, 
gravely: ‘“‘I may not have a chance to say 
what I want to at-any other time. I thank 
you for coming. Thank you for Clara’s sake 
| and for my own. Maddie’’—how the old name 
| thrilled me !—‘‘give me your hand and tell me 
| you forgive me.” 

This last was so impulsive that it startled 
me. All my blood was in a tumult, but I gave 
| him my hand and said, caimly :— 
| “Certainly! I forgave you long ago, and 
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took for granted you, toc, forgave me. We 
were children. Do not let us talk of it.”’ 

I saw I had pained him, but I was resolved 
not to forget that he was married, and there- 
fore as lost to me as if dead; yes, more so, 
since death permits what marriage makes a 
sin. I never had any partiality for dangerous 
sentiment, and had not diluted my common 
sense with the modern morbid taste for forbid- 
den fruit. A few moments of silence, and 
then he resumed :— 

“T hope you will be happy here; as happy 
as you can anywhere without him whom you 
loved. I know how to feel for you. Know 
what it is to have the grave shut out the only 
comforting, loving voice one had to cheer one’s 
loneliness. It is a year since I buried my little 
Claribel, and yet—I cannot forget her.”’ 

“Your little daughter?” I said, my heart 
full of tender grief for the sorrow of him I 
once loved. ‘I did not know’’— 

“That I had one darling lovely child, the 
idol of my heart, my hope, my ambition, my 
sympathizer, comfort, help?’’ Oh, of what 
disappointment in other things those eager 
words spoke! Then quietly, as we drew near 
the house, he said, ‘‘ Yes, she died six months 
before her mother. Both lie buried here in 
our family-ground. Clara’s children will take 
you to those graves when we are far away. 
In remembrance of what you wish forgotten, 
for her unhappy father’s sake, put some flow- 
ers on my darling’s grave. I cannot ask it for 
Kate, but she is dead. Forgive her.”’ 

Dead! His wife? He was no longer mar- 
ried? He was free? And I might love him 
now—though in secret, since he loved me not 
—always! always! ’Midst these overpowering 
tumultuous thoughts we alighted, and I found 
myself kissed, hugged, crushed, between the 
fervent embraces of the little girls, Clara, Carl, 
and dear “Grandma.” Yes, it was ‘almost 
happiness,’’ and when at night I sat in the se- 
clusion of my own lovely room, I felt asa little 
child might when he is given some fresh new 
delight, and can only grasp tighter the giving 
hand and say, ‘‘Oh, father, father!’ So I, 
kneeling, could not pray, but could only ery 
out, ‘‘O God! how good! how kind!” 

The two days intervening between my arri- 
val and the sailing of the “Europa” were 
spent mostly beside Clara’s couch. She told 
me all about her happy married life, and I re- 
joiced to think one woman’s lot was complete. 
And then she spoke of Harry, plainly, too; of 
the mistake his marriage with Kate Baldwin 
was. Yet how kind and devoted he was! even 
resigning his profession for her sake, until the 
war broke out, and made it clearly his duty to 
devote himself to his country. 

**Yet she disappointed him in every way,” 
she said. ‘She was pretty and sweet-tem- 
pered; but time faded her complexion and 
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| fair locks, and real troubles irritated and did 


not make strong her temper. She lacked 
depth in her affections, even for her own child, 
and anything beyond mediocre intellect, and 
the day came when her equable insipidity palled 
upon him. Then, be sure, he thought regret- 
fully of the quick, sensitive temper ; the loving, 
deep heart whom he had allowed pride to turn 
his gaze from ; to forget whom he had married 
a shallow, superficial nature. He told me,’’ 
she said, ‘‘that you were exacting and he ob- 
stinate ; you were jealous, and he mistook it for 
want of trustin him. Then occurred your mis- 
understanding, some ‘trifle light as air,’ which 
pride painted in proportions entirely beyond 
reality. He was arbitrary, and expected all 
the humility and concessions from you; you 
were wilful and proud, and at your sore pain 
at being misjudged, gave vent to pungent sar- 
casms, Which, unknown to you, hit a vulnera- 
ble point and rankled long. Then, in his 
anger, it seemed to him the only woman who 
could make a man happy was one uniformly 
gentle, cheerful, and charitable in speech (a 
meek, mild, cold-cream style of woman I call 
it,’’ interpolated Clara), “‘and such he found 
Kate Baldwin. Too late he found her sweet- 
ness without spice, her gentleness without en- 
ergy, and the smoothness of her words growing 
out of an inability to detect shams, and a lack 
of the fiery indignation at hypocrisies which 
your quicker wit and sharper tongue possessed. 
Too late he realized he had loved only you.” 

I coull only echo her own words, “Too 
late! too late! Everything comes too late.’ 
Too late, indeed! Why, then, come at all, un- 
less, perchance, this life’s “too late’’ is the 
“soon enough,” the “ready and waiting” of 
the life to come? 

Many a time my unsatisfied heart cried out, 
“Why?” in the months after they were gone. 
Yet they were by no means unhappy months, 
but full of sweet sameness of peace and quiet, 
and work which was not labor, but love, and 
so cheated of its curse. After so stormy a 
season the skies had grown serene. An occa- 
sional ripple of the serenity came to me, but 
me alone, when in the many letters telling of 
Clara’s improved health, no word either from 
or of her brother was added. During Holy 
Week she met some cousins at Rome, and 
wrote that she had ‘resolved to put herself 
under their charge, since Harry had decided 
upon taking a trip in a different direction by 
himself. A lady in the case, I must tell you, 
and I hope some day to welcome as a sister 
one I have long loved as a friend.”’ 

The first unmistakable evidence of misery 
at Rockridge came then. In vain self and I 
fought for the victory for a week, during which 
I was supposed to be “‘confined to my room 
with a cold.” At length I conquered suffi- 


| ciently to bring thoughts and feelings under 
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control; not killing. There is no occasion to 
kill a love in itself pure and good, but master- 
ing it, so that I, not it, should rule my life. 

I resumed my old place beside the urn at tea- 
time, as nicely dressed and outwardly cheerful 
as ever, only I begged to be left at home when 
Mr. Bertrand and the children went out to 
drive. They said, with an air of mystery, that 
they “were going to the depot to meet visit- 
ors,” and I was glad to make that an excuse 
for not accompanying them. 

I stood alone at the library window, watch- 
ing the shadows climb the mountain-side of the 
opposite shore, when a firm footstep beside me 
startled me. I turned quickly. 

“O Harry, Harry! Where did you come 
from? Why have you come?” 

“For you, my darling, if you will take me 
back again,’’ was the only answer, but the en- 
folding arms, the beaming eyes, the fond, fer- 
vent kiss told me more than words. 

I had scarce grown used to this entire happi- 
ness—he was here! he was mine!—when a 
saucy little face peeped in the door, one child, 
then the other, brimming over with delight ; 
then grandma, trembling with emotion; and 
last, wonder of wonders! leaning on her hus- 
band’s arm, and restored to blooming health, 
Clara, our own Clara. 

It seemed as if I should never clearly under- 
stand how it all had come about, but when, 
later, the full moon rose and looked kindly 
upon the two lovers, who had passed their first 
youth, and yet loved with a feeling purer, 
stronger, deeper, more enduring than youth’s 
emotions ever could be, when it watched them 
pacing the long veranda to and fro, listening 
to words old, yet ever knew, then I understood 
all; all the former mystery of our parting—his 
transient passion for pretty Kate ; his fear that 
I had ceased to care for him when he found 
me so calm and composed; the impossibility 
he found it to forget me, even amid the most 
enchanting scenes of foreign life; and at last 
his confession to Clara, that, since her health 
had so improved, he must leave her with her 
ceusins and return home, learn his fate, and, 
if propitious, “bring Madeline back.’’ She 
encouraged him in his venture, but insisted 
she was well enough to return home also, and 
they would give us all a double surprise. 

“And now,”’ Harry said, ‘‘Clara can resume 
her old duties, and—you know I am obliged to 
go abroad on this government business—you 
will go with me into that old world to com- 
mence our new life.” 

He had his own way about it all, as he de- 
served, even to the speedy quiet wedding, and 
to the adding a check for fifty dollars to each 
of the two presents I made on that happy day 
—one to dear, good Maggie Martin—Heaven 
bless her! and the other to the baby who was 
named Mary Magdalen, after me. So my 





‘Battle for Bread’’ was ended, a victory won, 
and peace proclaimed. 

Under the loving care of my brave com- 
mander, my life settled into a serenity which 
was never a forgetfulness of my dear dead, 
but a foretaste of eternal repose. And when, 
in after years, olive branches, instead of bays, 
crowned him who had brought my battle to its 
end, I did not forget to inculcate that practical 
every-day knowledge, the ignorance of which 
had made me so helpless and wretched in the 
long-ago days when I stood alone, facing that 
powerful, yet generous foe, poverty. 
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VEARNING. 





BY MRS. L. FRANK STANSBURY. 





ANGEL baby mine! 
T little thought so short a time ago 
This heart would be so sad— 
The heart that loved thee so. 
Yet sleep, my babe! 
Nor let one wish be given 
To have thee lose the joys 
The blessed know in heaven. 


’Tis hard to miss thy voice, 

To know its music ne’er again will cheer 
My heart so desolate— 

To know thy footstep I will hear 
No more again on earth ; 

That voice and step which only a mother 
Can miss; and missing 

Try, all but in vain, her grief to smother. 
Yet sleep, baby mine! 

Oh, yearning, longing heart, be still! 
Make thyself to bow 

Submissive to thy Father’s will. 
My Father? Yes, mine; 

And if mine, he will bid me come 
To that blessed land, 

My rest, my longed-for, happy home. 
Oh! the power of trust 

In Him who “ chastens whom he loves,’’ 
And can I, poor soul, 

So sinful, hope my sorrow moves 
His love? He whois 

So good, so great, so gentle, and so pure? 
Ah! ’tis this alone 

Which makes him love and help me to endure. ‘ 


———__ ~orm 


FarsE happiness renders men stern and ‘ 
proud, and that happiness is never commu- 
nicated. True happiness renders them kind 
and sensible, and that happiness is always 
shared. 

MEN are seldom disappointed, except when 
their desires are immoderate, or when they 
suffer their passions to overpower their reason, 
and dwell upon delightful scenes of future 
honors, power, or riches, till they mistake 
probabilities for certainties, or wild wishes for 
rational expectations. If such men, when they 
awake from these voluntary dreams, find the 
pleasing phantom vanish away, what can they 
blame but their own folly ?—Dr. Johnson. 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 
LESSON XXVII. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Continv d.) 
Having thus explained the simplest modes of 
making isometrical cubes and squares, we shall 
proceed to exemplify the system of these as ap- 
plicable to the delineation of various objects and 
forms, first showing how these are contained 
within circles and cubes without reference to 
Fig. 48. 





any particular scale. Believing that the pupil 
will more speedily obtain a knowledge of the 
practice of the art by inspectien and study of 
examples than by close attention to theoretical 
rules, which at the best are dry and uninterest- 





ing to the general reader, as before intimated, 
we shall be unsparing in our illustrations, these 
conveying very rapidly to the mind the nature 
of the principles. 
To give the representation as in Fig. 48. First 
draw the circle of any diameter, and put in the 
Fig. 50. 





cube a, a, ¢, 5, f, and ¢, Fig. 49; put in the lines 
bf, dc, and measure from d tog. From g draw 





a line parallel to 6c to n, and from ¢ a line to 
nm; next, parallel to f 0, draw g h to h; and 
from h draw h m: draw f ¢, and from e and m 
draw lines a and n’ parallel to g ” or bc; from 
n n’ draw lines meeting in the point 0, and put 
in the line A 0; the drawing is complete. From 





an inspection of the figures 50 and 51, the pupil 
will be able to draw in the representation as 
Fig. 52. 





given. Fig. 52 gives the isometrical representa- 
tion of two blocks of stone. In Fig. 53 a repre- 
Fig. 53. 





sents a block laid across two blocks placed in 
the position as in Fig. 52. To copy this, draw 
the circle and cube as before, and put in the two 
blocks as in Fig. 52; then from ¢ measure to ¢, 
Fig. 54, and from c tod, measure and put in the 

Fig. 54. 


eee. 








~ ~ 


height of the block from ¢d to aand b; parallel 
to the side a’, draw from @ and } to n and m, 
and from ¢c to 0; join a b,n m™, and n o: the 
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figure iscomplete. The two blocks on edge, re- | these lines being parallel toacand ad, and give 


presented isometrically in Fig. 55, will be copied 


Fig. 55. 






very speedily by proceeding as follows: Draw 

in the cirele and cube as formerly ; and from a 

measure to b, and from 3 to c and a (Fig. 56)— 
Fig. 56. 








<— 


te. 


oa” 


these give the thickness of the edge of the | 


blocks, as in the copy; next measure from @ 





to e—this gives the length; and from a, ¢ tog | 


and h—this gives the height of the block. From 
cand @ and } draw the lines } n, ¢ m, and do, 
meeting the diagonal e ¢; from h draw tc 8, pa- 
rallel too g, the lineshv, andts; and from g, n, 


| and orphan. 


m, 0, draw to A, 2, t, and 8: the representation | 
| made you, the rich man, of different blood 


is complete. 


In Fig. 57 is given the representation of an | 


Fig. 57. 








oblong block standing perpendicularly ona flat 
stone. The method of drawing it is shown in 
Fig. 58. From adraw to dand c—these give the 
length of the sides of the under block ; from a 
measure to b—this gives the thickness ; from 
this point, parallel to a ¢, a d, draw lines meet- | 
ing perpendiculars from d and ¢: the right and | 
left hand faces of the under block are finished. 

From @ measure to ¢, and from e to A and g, 


the breadth of the faces of the oblong block ; 


Fig. 58. 





@ 
from ¢ measure to ,and put in the square o m, 
tn, join all the points, and the figure is com- 
plete, the distance e / being the height of the 
block. 





WHAT IS NOT CHARITY. 

It is not charity to give a penny to the street 
mendicant, of whom nothing is known, while 
we haggle with a poor man out of employment 
for a miserable dime. It is not charity to beat 
down a seamstress to starvation price; to let 
her sit in her wet clothes sewing all day; to 
deduct from her pitiful remuneration if the 
storm delays her prompt arrival. It is not 
charity to take a poor relative into your family 
and make her a slave to all your whims, and 
taunt her continually with her dependant situ- 
ation. It is not charity to turn 2 man who is 
out of work into the street with his family be- 
cause he cannot pay hisrent. Ht is not charity 
to exact the utmost farthing from the widow 
It is not charity to give witha 
supercilious air and patronage, as if God had 


from the shivering recipient, whose only crime 
is that he is poor. It is not charity to be an 
extortioner—not though you bestow your alms 
by thousands. 





eee 
EVENING MUSINGS. 


BY H. DORR SPALDING. 








How oft when the cares of the day are fled, 
And the dirk wing of evening is gently spread, 
Do my thoughts return with the stars above, 
And waken bright dreams of the one I love! 


They come, they come, and a magical power 
Forever encircles that holy hour : 

They come with a garland of roses as bright 
As the angels pluck from the fields of light. 


They come, they come, and though not a word, 
The depths of my heart are never so stirred ; 
They come with the joys, the hopes, and the fears 
That cluster around my future years. 


They come, oh they come with a form divine! 
And a heart that beats as nearly as mine; 

They come with a vow at these saered hours, 
May they come when we twine the bridal flowers. 
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COUSIN CAIUS. 


AT the window of a luxurious drawing-room 
in St. James Street, London, a young lady was 
spoiling her pretty eyes in the dusk over an 
open letter in her hand. 





“Ah, there is papa at last!" she exclaimed, | 


as the front door closed heavily, and footsteps 
were heard ascending the stairs. ‘‘ Dear papa, 
how late you are! Shall I ring for dinner to 
be served? Papa, you recollect Annie Luce— 
my schoolmate at Madam ’s Pensionnat, 
in Germany? I have just received a letter 
from her. She is at a country-seat in Scotland, 





or” —referring to her letter —‘‘‘the funniest | 


little shooting-box,’ she says. A capital de- 
scription she gives of her uncle’s household ; 
and papa, she wants me to come for September 
and learn to ride after the hounds with her.” 

“And you would like to go, Madeline, is 
that it?”’ Mr. Kelson said, frawing his daugh- 
ter to him and kissing her white forehead. 

“T should like it,’’ Madeline said, blushing a 
great deal. 

‘** Like going from London just now? or like 
being with Annie and riding after the hounds ?”’ 

“Both, papa,’’ Madeline said, in a low, clear 
voice, her cheek flushing still more. 

‘But like the leaving London the most?’ he 
continued ; then seeing tears of vexation in his 
daughter’s eyes, he desisted. ‘‘ Venner is tra- 
velling to Edinburgh in a couple of days. I 
could trust you with him, Maddy. He will be 
detained there a day or two, which you will 
like. It would give you a chance of looking 
about, and seeing the birthplace of your poor 
dear mother. I should have liked you to have 
seen it for the first time with me, dear.’’ 

‘Papa, you are quite sure you won’t miss me 
too much ?”’ Madeline asked, wistfully. 

“You could not leave me in better hands 
than our good old housekeeper. Miss you? to 
be sure I shall miss you, dear.”’ 

** Dinner is served, sir.’”’ And the two went 
down to dinner. 

In her early childhood, standing .by her mo- 
ther’s knee, Madeline Kelson had heard much 
of the birthplace of her mother, the city of 
Edinburgh. She used to wonder if she should 
ever go and wander about where the singing 
birds lived, in the midst, as it were, of the 
beautiful city. In her simple thought she had 
come to class Edinburgh with the wonderful 
city of gold. 

‘‘Mamma, who is the light thereof?”’ she had 
asked, during one of their talks, and Made- 
line’s mother, eatching at the mere words, but 
not following her little daughter’s train of 
thought, replied, absently, her own thoughts 
far back in the past, ‘‘ The Lamb is the light 
thereof.’’ After this, the association of Edin- 
burgh with the beautiful city of gold, grew 
fixed in the child’s mind. 

Madeline said to herself, wandering over the 


| Mr. Kelson had taken his daughter to France 
| travelling at her urgent request, Cousin Caius 


old and new of Edinburgh, she had never 

missed her mother so sorely before. The warin 
| tears rose to her bright blue eyes, as she gazed 
at the things made familiar to her by the dear 
| voice long since hushed. There stood the rough 
| crag crowned with the old fortress—the castle 
with its garrison of Highlanders, still wearing 
| the picturesque costumes as in her mother’s 
childhood—the deep ravine, separating the old 
and new town, laid out with trees, and shrubs, 
and blooming flowers; here was where the 

singing birds lived. Madeline could hardly 
| say which was the greatest, the pleasure or the 
| pain. Her heart was not old enough to have 
it all sadness, and was too loving and sensitive 
to have it all pleasure. 

‘‘Dinna forget the twenty;third, young lady, 
when we are to gaze upon the Madonna di San 
Sisto together,’? Mr. Venner said, laughingly, 
on leaving Madeline fast in Annie Luce’s arms. 

“That isalong way off, Mr. Venner. Where 
shall you be in the mean time ?”’ 

‘‘From here I shall take a run to Paisley and 
Ayr, and on the first of October shall be off to 
Italy, to go into lodgings with Caius in the Via 
Margretta.’’ (This Caius was a cousin twice re- 
moved of Madeline’s.) ‘‘ He will write you im- 
mediately on my rejoining him,’’ continued Mr. 
Venner, “‘as he told me to bring your address 
fast and sure.”’ 

Madeline’s cheek flushed hotly. She passed 
her cousin’s name in silence, and bade Mr. Ven- 
ner good-by. It always exasperated her now 
to hear the mention of her cousin’s name. She 
felt also that she was justified in her state of 
feelings. 


The past two years had been a time of nearly 
uninterrupted intercourse between these two— 
Cousin Caius and herself. He had devoted 
| himself to her, claiming the most of her time. 
| When a man succeeds in absorbing the atten- 
| tion of a pretty cousin on the grounds of cou- 
| sinly friendship, that man’s position may be 
gratifying. After that, if he makes love to the 
| pretty cousin, itshould be an understood thing. 

A great many things ean be said and done by 

him on the grounds of the relationship. They 
| can be taken as meaning nothing, and they can 
| be taken as meaning a great deal, according to 
| the tone which he himself gives to them. It 
| requires a soul of honor to play at cousinly 
| friendship. Madeline had been very fond of 
| Cousin Caius. He had in a way made her fond 
| of himself. He had shown her that she was 
| dear enough for him to wish to make her his 
| wife. At the same time, during these two 
| years, he had never gone far enough in his suit 
| to risk a refusal. The footing on which she 
stood with him had grown unpleasant. When 





had opened his fat pockef-book and gone with 
them. This proceeding of his was wholly un- 
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looked for by Madeline, as Caius was in the 
midst of busy preparation for Italy. She 
thought her absence at this time would expe- 
dite and insure his going off to Italy as he pro- 
posed. It had the contrary eifect. 

Mr. Kelson, it may be safely said, was una- 
ware of his daughter’s state of mind; had he 
been, itis doubtful whether Cousin Caius would 
have made one of the travelling party to France. 
As it was, at the end of the third day, sitting 
over their late chocolate in a cosey little parlor 
at Rheims, Madeline said, to her father :— 

‘**Papa, let us go back to London.’’ 

“Back!’’ Cousin Caius exclaimed. 
are having a most delightful time.”’ 

‘Am I?” Madeline said, without raising her 
eyes. 

Mr. Kelson glanced over the top of his news- 
paper at his daughter. He made no remark, 
but the following day they left Rheims for 
their old quarters in St. James Street, a pro- 
ceeding quite to Mr. Kelson’s mind, as a line 
from his head clerk made his presence desirable 
if not necessary. 

Thesecond morning after their return, Made- 
line was in the conservatory gathering some 
fresh flowers. She could see through the glass 
doors that Cousin Caius had entered the ad- 
joining room. He joined her just as she was 
reaching towards a spray of pink buds. Le 
held the branch down within reach of her 
fingers. 

‘* Madeline, what was the matter that even- 
ing at Rheims?” he asked, quietly. 

‘*T wanted to get home and settle to some- 
thing. Sudden fits of good resolutions overtake 
even me, you see?”’ 

‘*Was that the matter at Rheims, Madeline? 
You can’t have wished to settle to anything in 
the midst of a delightful jaunt. Why could we 
have not taken that holiday together? Why 
did you cut it off?” 

*‘T was tired of holidays. Papa is too good 
tome. Since leaving school my life has been 
vague and unsatisfactory to myself.’’ 

“A genuine fit of the blues, Madeline. I 
will come and give you a drive in the fresh, 
sweet air.”’ 

‘That is one of the things which takes up so 
much of my time. Papa drives me. I won’t 
zo twice a day any more.” 

“Why do you turn upon me in this way, 
Madeline ?”’ 

‘Because of the holiday life we make for 
ourselves. It cannot be good for either you or 
myself. Iam quite sure it is not the thing for 
me. In fact, you have taken too much of my 
time. It has made a butterfly of me.’’ 

‘* And in the future, the only orthodox flow- 
ers for this new butterfly are bounded by this 
conservatory. No more sweet field flowers, 
which are to be had for the plucking.” 

“You forget—I arp to doff the character alto- 
gether.” 


** You 





“We will have our ride first,’’ he said, going 
swiftly from the conservatory. 

On his return, Madeline was in the break- 
fast-room. 

“Do not refuse me,” he said, in his kindest 
manner. ‘‘ Come, Madeline,’’ in a lightcr tone, 
“it will drive away the blues.”’ 

‘*Who is feeling blue?’ Mr. Kelson asked, 
coming into the room. 

‘* Not me, papa.”’ 

‘** Are you coming, Madeline ?’”’ Cousin Caius 
asked, his hand upon the door. 

“No; [am not. I beg you won’t wait.” 

At this, he went slowly from the room. 

“Have you two been quarrelling ?’’ Mr. Kel- 
son asked, playfully. 

‘Madeline came and sat upon her father’s 
knee. ‘No, papa. I would not quarrel with 
him—only tired of his taking up so much of my 
time.”’ 

Mr. Kelson looked straight into his daugh- 
ter’s eyes. There was that in his face which 
made Madeline ask, quickly :— 

“Papa, you would not have me marry him?” 

“IT would have you please yourself, Made- 
line.” 

‘But, papa,’”’ Madeline said, flushing a great 
deal, “‘why does he not either go about his 
business, or allow me the chance of sending 
him?” 

“Would you send him, my dear?’ 

“IT think I would, papa. Yes, I certainly 
would now,”’ she said, heaving a little sigh. 

‘*T have known nothing of all this, dear.” 

“I know you have not, dear papa.” 


It was on the afternoon of this day that 
the letter from Annie Luce came. Towards 
the close of the evening, Cousin Caius found 
Madeline alone. She could see ata glance how 
disturbed he was. 

“Your father tells me you leave almost im- 
mediately for Scotland ?” 

‘*Yes,”” Madeline answered, busily winding 
away at some spools for her work-box. 

‘What shail I do without you, Maddy ?” 

** Do?” she said, merrily ; “‘ the same as you 
did while’ I was away at school. You had 
never seen me then.”’ 

‘*You are hard on your friends, Maddy. Do 
you not consider that when much is expressed 
on one side, a little is due from the other? 
Have I not a right to expect this ?”’ 

‘Any feelings which really exist will find 
vent one way or another,”’ she said, carelessly, 
still busily winding away at her silk. 

‘‘Madeline, you have never cared for me.” 

“Taven’t 1? You know best.”’ 

‘* What shall you be doing to-morrow? Will 
it be a leisure day ?” 

‘*T shall be on my way to-morrow before you 
have opened your eyes. Mr. Venner is called 
off sooner than he anticipated. He has just 
left me. Iam waiting to tell papa. I wish he 
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would come in. Papa said you were going in 
the 10.40 train somewhere to-night.”’ 

** Yes, but I should have been back at eleven 
to-morrow morning to have had a few hours 
with you. I have only twenty minutes now to 
catch the train. Good-by, Madeline!’ he said, 
in a low, pained voice. He bent and kissed 
her lips and forehead. 

When Annie Luce’s invitation had arrived, 
Madeline had caught eagerly at it. But now 
away from London, she missed Cousin Caius 
more than she would allow herself to acknowl- 
edge. He had not used her fairly, and her 
pride and affection had both been hurt. The 
gay out-door life in the Highlands served to 
partly banish from her mind her unpleasant 
footing with her cousin. She had received 
several letters from him after Mr. Venner had 
joined him at Rome, but she did not tax her 
industry in the matter of answering them. On 
the receipt of the fifth, Madeline did set herself 
to work. When she had laid aside her pen, she 
read over what she had written with something 
of satisfaction—feeling she had achieved alittle 
triumph in so completely concealing her state 
of mind. 

Lady Grahme, Annie Luce’s newly-married 
cousin, was with her when she dropped her 
letter in the bag. <A great sympathy had 
arisen between these two. Madeline often 
found herself saying more to her than she ever 
had or could to her friend Annie, and Lady 
Grahme was several years older than either of 
the two girls. After having deposited her let- 
ter, Madeline mentioned her cousin’s name, 
and in the long walk which followed, partly 
related the annoyance her cousin had caused 
her. 

‘‘Words lie between thought and action, I 
have heard said,’’ Lady Grahme replied. ‘ Per- 
haps he would fain know your own mind to- 
wards him before he commits himself. Do you 
know your own mind?” she asked, simply, 
and to the point. 

*‘T wouid never be his wife, Lady Grahme— 
never !”’ 

“T don’t say he has been in the right of it. 
He has been, I should say, a long time without 
coming tothe point. One honest word is more 
than all the ‘ fletherin,’ as the Scotch would say, 
in the world. Ido not say but that his pride 
would listen to nothing but a yea from your 
lips, but he has gone the wrong way to work. 
You have pride yourself, and he should respect 
it, but it is not the way of some men to respect 
a woman’s pride in such matters. They are 
too selfish and cautiously guarded about their 
own feelings to feel any such.”’ 

Three weeks after this conversation, Lady 
Grahme and Madeline were returning from an 
excursion to a neighboring hill-top, when, as 
they neared home, Lady Grahme’s maid darted 
from the house, running with all speed to 
meet them. 





“Ye maun mak speed, my Lady. A mon at 
the gate says. he wad gie a geordie to find Miss 
Madeline. There he stans, miss.’’ 

“It’s Withers,’’ said Madeline. Her cheeks 
turned deadly pale as she rushed forward. 
“What is it, Withers? Papa is well?” she 
questioned, breathlessly. 

The man touched his hat respectfully. 

‘*Please God, my master is in health. 
not him at all, miss.”’ 

The two walked on by themselves. 

“What then, Withers?’’ 

‘“*Master Caius, miss. He is back from 
Rome. Mr. Venner brought him. He was 
took down sudden like. The Campagna it was 
that did it. He had no mortal business to be 
riding about it so early in the season, and he 
has caught a sickness from it. Them miasmas 
is dreadful, miss. He’s very bad, and calls 
for you, miss, night and day. At last master 
said I was to come and fetch you. When will 
you be ready, miss? We can start in an hour 
if you give the word.”’ 

“Yes, Withers, let it be in an hour.” 

Madeline, with a pale, composed face, joined 
Lady Grahme at the front door. The two 
went up to Madeline’s room together, then 
Madeline told all. 

‘The riding party has not returned. I shall 
have to go without a good-by to Annie. You 
will let her know how sudden the summons 
was.”’ 

“We shall all miss you, Madeline dear,’’ 
Lady Grahme said, as she assisted at the hasty 
packing. ‘Keep up a good heart. It may 
not be as bad as you fear at home.” 

“Shall I bring your trunk down, miss?” 
Withers called from the foot of the stairs. 

‘Ts there such haste, Withers?” 

“Yes, miss. It’s a long ride to meet the 
train.’ 

“T will write immediately, Lady Grahme,’’ 
Madeline said, wiping away her first tear. “I 
shall see you in London before Christmas.” 

Madeline asked but one question on her 
journey home :— 

“Where is he, Withers? At his rooms?’”’ 

“No, miss. At the house, in your papa’s 
own room.” 

Withers had telegraphed. 
at the station to meet them. 

“You did not travel too fast with her, 
Withers ?”’ 

‘*No, sir.”’ 

“Madeline, my darling, will you rest and 
then come?” 

She was at the door of her room unfastening 
her wraps. 

‘Papa, is it so bad?’”’ she said, shivering. 

‘Yes, dear.” 

**T will leave these in here. 


It’s 


Mr. Kelson was 


Now, papa.’’ 


‘‘He is dozing, sir,’ the nurse said, as Mr. 
Kelson and his daughter entered the sick 
room. 
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They gave Madeline a chair at the bedside. 
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Again Mr. Kelson left the house. When he 


Before she could seat herself, Cousin Caius | returned, a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 


unclosed his eyes. 
Madeline. 

“I knew you would come,” ho said, as she 
bent over him. 

He closed his eyes with a look of content. 
Madeline dared not stir. The nurse came 
swiftly to the bedside. 

‘‘He must take his drops, miss, before he 
dozes off again.’’ 

She watched him closely as he took them, 
but his eyelids did not open again. She drew 
Madeline and Mr. Kelson to the far end of the 
room. 

‘*He will sleep now,” she said, “‘and a good 
sleep it will be for him. His heart is eased 
like. Your presence has done it, miss. Your 
daughter had best catch a little rest herself, 
sir.”’ 

When Madeline awoke after a short sleep in 
her own room, her father was watching beside 
her. He repressed her sudden start, and said, 
gently :— 

“I had come for you, dear. 
and calling for you.”’ 

Madeline fastened her loose hair with trem- 
bling fingers. The sick man’s voice sounded 
excitedly as she noiselessly entered his room. 

“Where is she? Why don’t she come? 
You said she had got back. I don’t see her?”’ 
His voice failed, and he gasped frightfully. 

Madeline softly took one of his. thin hands 
within her own. 

**T am here, Caius.’’ 

It was long before he again spoke or opened 
his eyes. When he did so, it was to say :— 

**Kiss me, love.’’ 

She lightly touched his forehead with her 
tremulous lips. His strength seemed to come 
back tohim. After a while he lifted his hands 
and drew Madeline’s face down to his own. 
No ear but Madeline’s caught the meaning of 
his words. A hot flush overspread her face, 
and then she grew deadly pale. At last he 
released her. She went directly up to her 
father, and said something in a low tone. Mr. 
Kelson looked startled. 

“What shall you do, Madeline? How can 
you answer him?” 

“‘T have answered him, papa. It shall be as 
he wishes.”’ 

‘*Bancroft must be called instantly,’’ Mr. 
Kelson said, looking uneasily towards the bed. 
‘Madeline darling, reflect. Will it do for you 
to put such a strain upon yourself?”’ 

**Papa, I wish it to be now,”’ she answered, 
composed, but looking white as a ghost. 

“T will summon Bancroft.’’ Mr. Kelson 
hastily left the house. 

When Doctor Bancroft had heard Mr. Kel- 
son, and seen Madeline, and, last of all, his 
patient, he said to the father :— 

‘Let there be no delay.” 


His gaze fell full upon 


He is awake, 





land accompanied him. Mr. Kelson went in- 
stantly to the library. 

‘**Bancroft, Madeline, come.’’ 

There was a little delay after entering the 
sick room. 

“This is an unusual case,’”’ the clergyman 
whispered to the doctor. 

‘*He will have something to live fer if Miss 
Kelson becomes his wife. He has loved her 
long. I may pull him through yet if he has 
this stimulous. I fancy there has been a long 
misunderstanding between them.”’ 

The marriage ceremony was rendered brief 
as possible. At its conclusion, Mr. Kelson laid 
his hands upon the two clasped before him 
and bowed his head upon his breast. When 
he turned away, tears were dropping down his 
face. Doctor Bancroft gently took Madeline’s 
hand from that of Cousin Caius. He seemed 
almost sinking with exhaustion. 

‘You must all go,” the doctor said, calmly. 
“T alone willremain. All go—nurse and all.”’ 
When the room was cleared, he bent low over 
Caius. ‘* Now, sir, your life is, as it were, in 
your own hands. Keep composed, and rest 
mind and body, and, please God, I will make 
you well. Nota word, sir—not one word.” 

At midnight Doctor Bancroft went out into 
the hall, where Madeline was upon a sofa. 
He touched her lightly on the shoulder. 

‘‘He has been dreaming that you were still 
away in Scotland ; has awakened, and will not 
be quieted ; insists that you have not come back. 
I must take you to him. Bring that shawl 
with you.”” Aslight flush had arisen on Cousin 
Caius’s cheek. ‘‘ Don't show yourself too sud- 
denly,”’ the physician whispered, and kept 
Madeline in the background. 

‘*You said she was in the house, Bancroft.” 

‘So I did, sir, and so she is. Come, Made- 
line.”’ 

Excitement was telling on Madeline. She 
grew very pale. Her form swayed as she stood 
up, ready to go to him. 

“Caius,”’ she said, gently, bending over him. 

His eye grew soft with fondness. 

‘*T remember now,”’ he said. ‘ You do love 
me, Maddy—you are mine now.” His fingers 
reached for the plain gold ring upon her 
finger. 

“You will keep very quiet for my sake, 
Caius. I shall be right here. They shall not 
make me go away again.” 

He closed his eyes from very content, and 
was soon in a light slumber. Then Doctor 
Bancroft lifted Madeline gently in his arms 
and laid her down upon a jounge, making her 
drink a glass of old Port., He then sat down 
to watch them both, for Madeline’s exhaustion 
was alarming. 

Three weeks after, Madeline sat quietly sew- 
ing by the window of Cousin Caius’s room. 

















IN THE MOONLIGHT. 
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Caius was asleep. He was fast recovering 
now, though not yet able to sit up. 

‘Madeline !’’ he presently called. 

She came instantly to the bedside. 

‘“«*Please God, I will make you well.’ Ban- 
croft said those words. Life is very sweet to 
me now. Do you remember, dear, the days— 
well, the days before I went to Rome—the 
weeks, the months, [should say? O Madeline, 
how I loved you all that time! But your ex- 
treme reserve never allowed you to show that 
you cared for me. I was wrong, Maddy, to 
wait for you to be as demonstrative as I craved, 


but I could not feel sure ever that you cared | 


for me until—until that night you came from 
Scotland. There was that in your face,then, 
dear, that I could not mistake.’”’ He drew her 
face down to his. Her cheek was wet with his 
tears. 
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IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


BY GENEVIEVE. 








“That lovely light, which every soft and solemn 
spirit worships.” 

Moon. -HT! soft, silvery, entrancing. How 
can we on downy pillow court the god of sleep, 
and shut out the light of thee, oh, lovely light ? 

No, not for me; no, not for me, gentle sleep. 
I wii] wander in the grove, now bathed in light, 
now hid in the sombre shadow of a tree, list- 
ening to the soft, low voices of night—those 
soothing voices—enjoying calm reflection and 
heavenly serenity of soul. 

While seated here beside this bubbling foun- 
tain of silver sheen, a sound above other sounds 
breaks the silence of night, and I listen with 
wrapt deliciousness of feeling to the monotonons 
chant of the whippowil, that dusky reveller 
in the shades of night. To others his song may 
sound mournful, to me it is ever soothing and 
pleasant. The cares of the world are laid aside 
with the departed day, and for the time for- 
gotten, and I seem to be no longer of the earth, 
earthy—my thoughts soar heavenward. Each 
leaflet silvered o’er, quivers in the night-breeze 
as it sways the boughs to and fro, and gently 
lifts them, casting a beautiful network on the 
gleaming sand, breathing a calm, cool sweet- 
ness o’er my brow and soothing me to peaceful 
rest and quietude, 

Am I dreaming? Oh, no, this is reality, the 
bubbling fountain, the shimmering leaves, the 
whippowil’s solemn song. There she is, the 
queen of night, riding above in her ethereal car 


of silver glory, flooding the earth with her | 
beautiful light, deckinz each object with silver 


gilt. With her fairy wand she has roofed the 


old barn with silver, and that gnarled oak 


Looks pure and bright 

In the silver light 

Which the queen of night 
Is shedding. 


There is no deformity in the landscape, na- 
ture presents no unsightly objects. But there 
are whisperings. The rustling of leaves? No, 
a voice clear, distinct, musical, like fairy bells. 
| I hear its tones, ‘‘ There is no night there.”’ I 

look—behold a bright and shining thing, a being 

of transcendent loveliness, beaming with glory, 
surrounded by a radiance white and shining, 
| brighter, purer than moonlight. 

** And who art thou, angelic creature? Why 

| dost thou visit this sinful world ?”’ 
| ‘Jam thy guardian angel. I visit the earth 
to guide thy footsteps.” 

‘But this gross earth is not a fitting place 
| for thy spotless purity.” 

““Yet God so loved the world that he sent 
his beloved Son to dwell here, and He was with- 
out blemish.”’ 

“And thou, pure spirit, art my guardian 
angel? Why art thou so mindful of one so 
lowly, earthborn, and sinful?’’ 

“‘T am sent by One who loves thee, who is 
ever mindful of his lowliest creatures, to guard 
thy soul’s tabernacle, to lead thee to the land 
where there is no need of the moon, no need of 
the sun. The day is now passed with its can- 
kering cares, thy soul is calmed by the silence 
of night and moonlight’s magic spell. Sleep 
| will give rest to thy physical being, and when 
the morning sun shall give light and life to 
earth, thou wilt rejoice with reaewed joy, thy 
heart will sing with the birds, and thy thoughts 
be fresh as norning dew.” 

This moonlight so calm, so peace-inspiring, 
is death—the Christian’s death—and that dark 
shadow is the grave. As the moon floods the 
world with its pure light, so does his memory ; 
shedding a benign influence over all hearts, 
even those made hideous by the deformity of 
| sin. In the grave all sorrow shall be forgotten, 
the body shall repose, the world with its cares 
shall have passed away. There is a brightness 
not of the moon, not of the sun, that shall greet 
the risen soul; there is a joy awaiting it not to 
be imagined upon earth. 
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EVERY man deems that he has precisely the 
trials and temptations which are the hardest of 
all for him to bear; but they are so because 
they are the very ones he needs. 





TRUE FRIENDSHIP.—It is one of the severest 
| tests of friendship to tell your friend of his 
faults. If you are angry with a man or hate 
| him, it is not hard to go to him and stab him 


| with words; but to so love aman that you can- 
not bear to see the stain of sin upon him, and 
| to speak painful truths through loving words— 
| that is friendship. But few have such friends. 
Enemies usually teach us what they are at the 
point of the sword. ‘ Faithful are the wounds 
of a friend, but the kisses of an enemy are de- 
ceitful.’’ 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


ORNAMENTAL BAG, 
FOR HOLDING FINE LINEN, OF CASHMERE 
AND NETTING. 

THE bottom of the bag is of red Cashmere 
with a Vandyke border in Genoese embroidery. 
The upper part of the bag is netted with red | 
Berlin wool. Begin with the bottom which 

























consists of ten pieces of Cashmere meeting to 
a point at the bottom, and cut at the top ac- 
cording to illustration. These pieces are on 
the cross and of double material. Then draw 
on the upper part of each piece, the design 
given in illustration, and work the veins of the 
leaves and the cross-bars with red netting silk, 
not working into the material with the over- 
cast stitches, but on threads iaid across the 





Cashmere. Sew a red silk cord around the 


edges of the leaves and also around the outside 
of the Vandyke, making small loops with the 
end, according to illustration, and cut away 
the Cashmere from the edge and between the 
figures. Then sew the ten pieces together, 
turning the edges in between the outside and 
the lining, and leaving the Vandykes loose to 
fall over according to illustration. Along the 
seams work a cord braiding and close the hole 
at the bottom with a wooden button covered 
with Cashmere, and worked over with red silk 
cord, to which is attached a tassel of cord and 
Cashmere. For the net make a foundation the 
required length, join it to a circle, and work on 
a mesh_a quarter of an inch in circumference 
till the bag is twelve inches deep. To this 
work eight rows for the frills at the top, as fol- 
lows : 1st row. 2 stitches on every stitch of the 
previous row. 2d. 1 stitch on every alternate 
stitch of the last row, leaving the extra stitches 
untouched. 3d and 4th rows on an inch-wide 
mesh. 3d. 1 stitch on every stitch of the pre- 
vious row. 4th. 2 stitches on every 2 stitches 
of the previous row, working through the 2 
stitches at once. The strings are run 
through these two rows. 5th and 6th row on 
the small mesh. 1 stitch on every stitch 
of the previous row. 7th. On the large 
mesh, alternately 1 stitch on a loop of the 
last row, 3 stitches on the following loop. 
8th. On the small mesh, 1 stitch on every 
stitch of the previous row. Now work 3 
rows like the 6th, 7th, and 8th rows on the 
stitches left loose in the second row. Slide 
a steel hoop wound with wool through the 
first row of netting; sew the net to the 
bottom of the bag, and cover the join with 
a ruche worked like that at the top of the bag. 
Run cords with tassels through the top ruche 
according to illustration. 


oo 


GENTLEMAN’S COMFORTER. 


THE two best stitches for gentlemen’s com- 
forters are the brioche stitch and double knit- 
ting. For double knitting cast on any even 
number of stitches according to the width you 
wish the comforter to be, sixty is a good num- 
ber, on wooden needles No. 7 or 8. The double 
knitting stitch is, * over, slip 1, put the wool 
back, knit 1 plain, repeat from *. Every row 
is the same, taking care that the stitch knitted 
in one row shall be slipped in the next; if 
rightly knitted the two sides will be quite sepa- 
rate. When sufficiently long draw up the ends 
and finish them with tassels. For the brioche 
stitch, cast on any number that will divide by 
three. * over, slip 1,as if about to purl, knit 2 
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together, repeat from*. Every row is the same. 
Double German wool, or 4threag fleecy will be 
the best for these comforters, the double Ger- 
man being of course the softest. 

The following is a more ornamental com- 
forter, knitted with single Berlin wool, of which 
it takes one ounce, and two No. 9 bone or ivory 
long needles. Cast on 200 stitches for the length 
of the comforter. 1st row. Slip 1, knit the re- 
mainder plain. 2d. Same as first. 3d. Slip 1, 
* 3 plain, pass the last stitch but one on the 
right hand needle over the last, do the same 
again, and repeat from *. 4th. 1 plain, * knit 
the next, and without letting it off the left-hand 
needle, purl the same, then knit it again and 
take off the’stitch ; repeat from *. At the end 
of row knit one plain. Repeat these four rows 
until you have the comforter the width you 
wish, then trim it around with the following 
edging. Cast on 3 stitches, * 3 plain, pass the 
second stitch over the last, do the same again, 
pick up the loop at the end and knit it, pass 
the stitch left before on the needle over it, cast 
on 2 stitches, and repeat from *. Draw the 
ends together, and finish with tassels. 
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FOOT MUFF, WITH EMBROIDERED 
LAPPETS. 
Tuis foot muff consists of a cushion three 
three-fifths inches high, nine three-fifths inches 





ith} 
square. It is covered on the top and sides with 
brown Holland, and on the bottom with brown 





American cloth. On the top of the cushion sew 
on at each corner a piece of black cotton velvet, | 


rounded off and edged with white angora fringe 
three one-fifth inches wide ; these parts must be 
twelve inches long, six two-fifths inches wide ; 
the upper edge of the same is box-plaited ; at 
the sides make a simple plait only. Line the 
velvet with stiff muslin, and sew it fast on the 
cushion. The middle part of the cushion is or- 
namented with embroidered lappets of gray 
cloth, which cover at the same time the sewing- 
on of the velvet. The embroidery is worked 
with China purse silk in satin stitch, overcast, 
and point russe; the ears of corn are worked 
with yellow silk, the flowers with red silk, and 
the leaves green. For the scallops at the edge 
of the lappets sew on gray silk bead-cord ; the 
long stitches inside the scallops are worked 
with gray silk. Above the silk cord sew on 
fine gold cord in scallops, and edge the same 
with overcast stitch of gray silk. In each of 
the scallops work knotted stitch with gray silk. 
Fasten the cover from illustration on the cush- 
ion; sew the cushion through:in the middle, 
and in the deep parts between two lappets, so 
that it forms hollow parts, and fasten on each 
of these places a flat button covered with gray 
cloth, ornamented with black chenille and gold 
thread. 
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EMBROIDERED BOOT AND SHOE-BAG. 


THIs ornamental shoe-bag is made of paste- 
board and gray linen, ornamented with a 
braiding of twine sewn on with blue wool in 
overcast stitches according to Fig. 2. The 
edges are trimmed with a crochet fringe of 
blue wool and gray thread. The bag is sup- 
ported by a thick cane across the top, to which 
are attached the cords and rings by which the 
bag ishung up. The ends of the cane are or- 
namented with dark blue worsted balls, and 
worsted tassels are attached to the suspending 
cords. Begin with the back of the bag, which 
consists of stiff pasteboard twenty-four inches 
long and fourteen inches wide, sloped off to- 
wards the bottom, where it is only sixteen 
inches long. Cover it on both sides with gray 
linen cut on the cross, leaving the linen eleven 
inches longer than the pasteboard at the top 
to form the flap. Stiteh the linen together 
just above the pasteboard, and work eyelet- 
holes with blue wool along the top. Then em- 
broider the pattern with string and wool on 
the upper layer of linen according to Fig. 2. 
Now cut a double piece of crossway gray linen, 
forty-eight inches long and twelve inches deep, 
sloping it off at the ends to the length of forty- 
four inches, and towards the middle to a depth 
of eleven inches. Arrange the bottom in five 
double plaits of equal size for the five pockets 
or divisions, stitch the bottom and the sides to 
the back, and separate the pockets by stitching 
the linen between the plaits to the pasteboard 
back. Pass four cords, about thirty inches 
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long, doubled in half, through the eyelet-holes | tassels of gray thread with blue worsted balls 
in the linen, leaving a loop to receive the | according to illustration. 
stitch, and fastening them underneath the flap, 


where they are carried down between the 
pockets, and the ends secured at the bottom. | KNITTING-NEEDLE SHEATHS IN BEAD 


Sew on a fringe, and then proceed to arrange MOSAIC AND BOBBIN-WORK. 

the cords and rings. First take a brass ring TAKE two uncut quills, cut them off two 
an inch and three-quarters in diameter, work | and a half inches from the rounded end, and 
it over with thick blue cord, leaving loops eight | cover them with a bead mosaic, beginning at 
inches long for the tassels. Over this thick | the open end by boring four small holes at 
cord, which connects the smaller rings, work | equal distances from each other, and one-tenth 


ee 








with thinner blue cord around the rings, keep- ; of an inch from the edge of the quill. Through 
ing one end of the thick cord on one side, the | these holes draw a needle threaded with silk, 
other end on the opposite side of the rings as | and work four overcast loops, with three beads 
you proceed. Place the rings about an inch | on each loop. On these loops work the next 
and a half apart according to Fig. 1, and tie | row of beads, passing the thread through one 
the ends of the cords to the cane, which is | of the beads, taking up a fresh bead, and then 
covered with linen, passed through the loops | passing the thread through the next bead but 
of cord along the top of the bag, and furnished | one of the previous row, and so on till you 
with worsted balls at the ends. Sew on the | reach the rounded end of the quill, when two 
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beads must be passed over instead of one, and 
the beads of the last row drawn up close to- 
gether before the thread is fastened off. Be- 
tween the two sheaths work a cord with colored 
silk in bobbin-work over an elastic, putting in 
beads instead of making the purls along the 
edges. Add two large beads at each end of the 
cord, and fasten it to the sheaths with tassels 
of colored silk and beads. 


ee 


CROCHET CURTAIN-HOLDER. 
Tus pretty curtain-holder, adapted to mus- 
lin curtains, consists of two rows of graduated 
Fig. 1. 





white cotton balls inclosed in a eovering of 





white crochet, on which a pattern is worked in 
satin stitch with white cotton. Each of the 


two rows contains nineteen balls of knitting 
cotton, which should be wound with care so as 
to present an even surface, the centre ball be- 
ing an inch in diameter, and the others gradu- 
ally diminishing in size towards the ends of 


Fig. 2. 





the row: When the balls are prepared, begin 
the crochet covering with a chain of four 
stitches joined to a circle, and work in double 
stitches, increasing at regular intervals till the 
work is large enough to cover one-half of the 
ball; then work a few rows without increase, 
draw the cover over the ball, letting the wrong 
side of the work be outside, and work the 
other half to eorrespond with the first half, 


» Fig. 3 





decreasing at regular intervals, and putting 


| the needle in from the inside, according to Fig. 


2. Embroider the balls around the centre with 
thick soft cotton, according to Fig. 3, and 
string the balls on white cotton cord, joining 
the two rows together at the ends, and adding 
a loop of crochet cord and ball tassels to each 
end of the holder. The cord for the loop is 
worked in double stitches on a chain of five 
stitches joined to a circle, and the needle is 
passed from the inside. 
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EMBROIDERED CARD-RACK. 
(See Engraving, Page 78.) 

Cut out three oval pieces of card-board, cover 
them on both sides with red satin (the centre 
cover must first be embroidered), sew a red 
cord around the edge and stitch them together ; 
then cut a large piece of card-board for the 
back, corresponding in shape with the front, 
cover this also with red satin, and sew a cord 
at the edge; make the side-pieces of double 
satin, plait them at the bottom, and sew them 
to back and front; ornament the bottom with 


‘ ared bow to hide the joining of the front pieces. 
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Embroidered Card-Rack, 


WHIP OF AMERICAN CLOTH AND 
STRINGWORK. 

Cover a willow stick eighteen inches in 
length with red American cloth, and work it 
over with two threads of blue fleecy, according 
to Fig. 2, raising the edges of the work by run- 
ning a double thread of blue fleecy through the 
coils. Wind around the point of the stick with 
blue wool, fastening in a loop of red American 
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cloth ; and to the but-end of the stick secure a 
strap of red cloth ten inches long, to which are 
attached small brass bells, tying it to the stick 
with red worsted cord and tassels. To the 
head of the stick sew a red worsted tuft, and 
to the leather loop at the top attach a lash 
of plaited gray thread, knotted two or three 
times at the end, where the threads are left 
loose. ‘4 


Fig. 1. 








Fig. 2 
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GIMP ORNAMENTS FOR POLONAISES, 
DRESSES, ETC. 

Gimp of an extremely fine quality, studded 
with fine jet beads, is much used on polonaises, 
silk dresses, ete. We give designs of some of 
the patterns now used by French dress and 

















mantle makers for the purpose. It will be seen 
that the trimmings always terminate with fancy 
tassels, in which fine cut beads are introduced. 
Crocheted passementeries are unusually hand- 
some this season. They are three or four inches 
wide, with or without jet beads, and the designs 
are arabesques, scrolis, palm leaves, and other 
Oriental devices. They havethe effect of raised 
embroidery, and are beautifully finished with a 
lace-like edge of loops. Finely cut jet beads 
will be greatly used, not only on black mate- 
rials, but on dark colors. A novelty in trim- 


mings in Paris is tape fringe, formed of a sort 
of crimped tape, which hangs in separate 
strands or is tied in tassels. 


It is made in 








black and white, is from one and a half to 
three inches wide. Some very rich fringes are 
in three successive tiers ; first, the under fringe 
is of twisted silk, a shorter fringe is of crimped 
tape, and above this is a lattice fringe of jet 
beads. Tassels of jet are interspersed in other 
fringes. Drop fringe, in long olive-shaped 
drops, or in balls with beads, is also made. 
Among ornaments for cloaks are swinging 
cords in front, with hanging tassels on each 
side. Instead of ribbon, Watteau cords and 
tassels are provided for new cloaks. Perfectly 
shaped flowers of passementerie, roses with 
leaves in clusters, are manufactured for looping 
skirts in place of bows. A fringe of fur, said 
to be brown bear and the black marten of last 
season, edges heavy cloth mantles. The gar- 
ment is cut into points, and the fur fringe ap- 


pears between. The fur is sometimes tied in 
tassels and alternated with tassels of jet, mak- 
ing a very rich fringe. No satin is used on the 


new mantles. There are many bias bands and 
pipings of faille and of velvet ; also thick passe- 
menterie cord, flattened and divided in the 
middle. Quantities of woollen guipure lace 
are manufactured in wide, showy patterns, and 
in all the new dark colors, for trimming Cash- 
mere and camel’s-hair cloth. 


- ~~ 
NEW CABLE OR LOOP KNITTING. 


Cast on 16 stitches. 1st row. Plain (always 
knit the 1st stitch, not slip it). 2d. Knit 3, 
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purl 10, knit 3. 3d, Plain. 4¢&. Knit 3, purl 

5; now the cable begins. 5th. Turn the knit- | 
ting in your hand, slip 1, knit 4, always slip 
the 1st stitch of the cable. 6th. Turn the knit- 
ting, slip 1, purl 4; repeat alternately until 14 
rows of cable are knitted. In the last row of 
cable, turn, slip 1, purl 9, knit 3. 1st row, 
Plain. 2d. * Knit 3, purl 10, knit 3. 3d. Plain. 
4th. Knit 3, purl 10, knit 3. 5th. Knit 8. 6th. 
Cable begins. Turn the knitting, slip 1, purl | 
4; turn knitting, slip 1, knit 4; repeat alter- | 


nately until 14 rows of cable are knitted. Now 
loop wool and cable through the first cable to 
the left; take the last 5 stitches off the cable 


pin ; take the pin off over the cable, and put | 


the 5 stitches on again, and knit to the end of , 


the row. 1st row. Knit 3, purl 10, knit 3. 2d. | 
Plain. 3d. Same as Ist. 4th. Plain. 5th. | 
Knit 3, purl 5. Cable begins. 6th. Turn the | 
knitting, slip 1, knit 4, and so on as before. | 
The next cable put through to the right, and | 
so on alternately till 36 cables are made; re- | 
peat from *. The wool must be wound in a 
long skein or strip before commencing. 


~~ oe 


FRINGE FOR SHETLAND SHAWL. 

THE following forms a good deep fringe fer 
sewing around a Shetland shawl, and is easy 
to knit, but it is a mere fringe; ornamental 
headings, when added, make it complicated. 
Cast on 14. Knit a plain row. 1st row.. Over, 
knit 2 together, 2 plain, over, knit 2 together, 
8 plain. 2d. 8 plain, knit 2 together, over 
twice, knit 2 together, 2 plain. Repeat these 
2 rows throughout the work. In the 3d and 
other alternate rows the 2d of the ‘‘2 plain’’ is 
knitted on one turn of the ‘‘over twice,” the | 
other turn forming one of the stitches for the | 
‘knit 2 together.’’ When a sufficient length | 


} 


is done, cast off the 6 head stitches and unravel | 


the 8 plain ones. The same needles as those 
employed for knitting the shawl are to be 
used. If desired to make the fringe curl, the 
strip, before unravelling, should be damped 
with hot water, and rolled tightly around a 
stone bottle, which is then to be filled with 
boiling water and corked. Wrap the whole in 
a clean cloth, and let it remain for several 
hours before a fire, or all night in a very cool 
oven. 


——_———__ <oeo 


MONOGRAM FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 





BORDER FOR SILK APRON. 
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Tats design consists of trellis lines of colored braid, framing groups of oak-leaves and 
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Leceipts, Ete. 


CARVING. 

Roast Fowl.—Slip the knife between the leg and 
body; then with the fork turn the leg back, and the 
joint will give way if the bird is not old. Take the 
wing off in the direction of a to }, only dividing the 

c 





joint with your knife. When the four quarters are 
thus removed, take off the merrythought from c, and 
the neck-bones ; these last, by putting in the knife at 





d, and pressing it, will break off from the part that 
sticks to the breast. The next thing is to divide the 
breast from the carcase, by cutting through the ten- 
der ribs close to the breast, quite down to the tail. 





Then lay the back upwards, put your knife into the 
bone half way from the neck to the rump, and on 
raising the lower end it will separate readily. Turn 
the rump from you, take off the two sidesmen, and 
the whole will be done. To separate the thigh from 
the drumstick of the leg insert the knife into the joint 
as above. It requires practice to hit the joint at the 
first trial. The breast and wings are considered the 
best parts. 

If the bird be a capon, or large, the breast may be 
cut into slices the same way as a pheasant. 

The difference in the carving of boiled and roast 
fowls consists only in the breast of the former, if not 





large, being always served whole, and the thigh-bone 
being generally preferred to the wing. 

Geese.—Cut off the wing-bone and then thin slices, 
beginning at ab. Serve some of the seasoning from 
the inside by making an incision in the apron at c. 

VOL. LXXXVI.—6 





, 
MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Rabbit Pie.—Skin two rabbits, wash them tho- 
roughly, and cut them into small joints. Have ready 
some lean bacon and one pound of rump or beef 
steak ; cut both into small pieces, place them all on 
a large dish, or on a chopping-board, sprinkle them 
with salt, pepper, chopped parsley and thyme, mix 
all well together, and put them in the pie-dish, add- 
ing force meat balls, or the yelks of hard boiled eggs. 
Fill the dish with water, cover the whole with a light 
paste, beat up an egg with a pinch of salt, glaze the 
pie with it, and bake in a hot oven two hours. 

Shoulder of Mutton Boned.—Take a shoulder of 
mutton not too fat, remove the bone as far as the 
first joint from the knuckle, sprinkle the incision 
with pepper and salt. Make a stuffing the same as 
for veal, with half¢a pound of bread-crums, four 
ounces of beef suet chopped fine, a little chopped 
parsley and thyme, a little onion minced, salt and 
pepper, also a little grated nutmeg, and one egg; 
place the stuffing into the above incision, fold over 
the meat into its former place, and tie it up tightly 
with string. Shoulder of mutton done in this way 
may be roasted, but should properly be braised—that 
is, first fried of a golden color in oil or clarified but- 
ter, and then putinto a stewpan witha pint and a half 
of stock, and any trimming of vegetables at hand ; four 
or five cloves, six peppercorns, salt, thyme, parsley, 
and bay leaf. Leave it to boil gently for two hours, 
strain off the stock, remove the fat, let it reduce on the 
fire until it becomes like glaze poured over the mut- 
ton, and serve. Another very nice stuffing can be 
made by putting butter instead of suet; alittle onion 
and garlic may also be used. Another way of doing a 
shoulder of mutton when boned and stuffed as above 
is to tie it tightly in a cloth before putting it to braise, 
care being taken to arrange the shank bone and first 
joint so as to appear like a duck’s head, the shank 
bone making the beak. This is more appropriate 
for a cold dish, as it can be very prettily ornamented 
with white of eggs, beetroot, and parsley. The shoul- 
der should be glazed before being ornamented. 


Scrambled Eggs.—Take a piece of butter about the 
size of a walnut, put it into a saucepan to melt. Take 
three eggs, break them, and put them into the sauce- 
pan with a little salt. Put the saucepan on the fire, 
stir the eggs quickly till they begin to set, then serve 
on a piece of dried toast. Take care to stir the eggs 
quickly, and take them out of the saucepan as soon 
as they begin to set, or they become hard. 

Kidneys.—Take four kidneys, divide them as usual, 
put them inan enamelled saucepan, with one pint of 
water and a wineglassful of sherry, stew by the fire 
for four hours, flavor the gravy with some sauce, and 
thicken with fiour and butter before serving. 


Devilied Turkey.—Take a cooked leg of turkey or 
large fowl, cut it all over to the bone, pepper and 
salt it well, using black pepper and Cayenne, then 
get some mixed mustard, mix it with about a third 
its quantity of flour, and plaster the leg over with 
this mixture as thick as it will stick, also stuffing the 
gashes with it. When this is done, put it on a grid- 
iron on a clear fire; serve hot. 

German Mode of Cooking Turnips.—Eight large 
turnips, three ounces of butter, pepper and salt to 
taste, rather more than half a pint of weak broth, 
one tablespoonful of flour. Make the butter hot ina 
stewpan, lay in the turnips, after having pared and 
cut them into dice, and season them with pepper and 
salt. Toss them over the fire for a few minutes, then 
add the broth, and simmer the whole gently till the 
turnips are tender. Brown the above proportion of 
flour with a little butter; add this to the turnips, let 
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, 1 
them simmer another five minutes,and serve. Boiled | 
mutton is usually sent to table with this vegetable, 
and may be cooked with the turnips by placing it in 
the midst of them; the meat would then be very de- | 
licious, as, there being so little liquid with the tur- 
nips, it would almost be steamed, and consequently 
very tender. ‘ 

Goose.—This requires keeping, the’ same as fowls, 
some days before cooking. The goose is best in the 
autumn and early part of winter—never good in 
spring. What is called a green goose is four months 
old. It is insipid after that, although tender. Pick 
well, and singe the goose, then clean carefully. Put 
the liver and gizzard on to cook as the turkey’s. 
When the goose is washed and ready for stuffing, 
have boiled three white potatoes, skin and mash 
them: chop three onions very fine, throw them into 
cold water; stir into the potatoes a spoonful of but- 
ter, a little salt and black pepper, a tablespoonful of 
finely-rubbed sage-leaves; drain off the-onions, and 
mix with potato, sage, etc. When well mixed, stuff | 
the goose with the mixture; have ready a coarse 
needle and thread, and sew up the slit made for 
cleaning and introducing the stuffing. A full-grown 
goose requires one hour and three-quarters. Roast 
it as a turkey, dredging and basting. The gravy is’ 
prepared as for poultry, with the liver and gizzard. 
Apple sauce is indispensable for roast goose. 


Consommé.—Take two pounds of beef (lean), cut 
in small pieces, and a fowl] half roasted, and also cut 
in pieces, bones and all. Put*the whole into a sauce- 
pan, which you fill up with common stock or broth 
(cold). Set the saucepan on the fire, and when the 
contents get hot skim the liquor carefuily, then add 
salt to taste, and the following vegetables cut up in 
small pieces: two or three carrots, a couple of onions, 
a head of celery (a pinch of celery-seed will do as 
well if no celery is procurable), one tomato (fresh or 
dried), and a handful of parsley. Alsoadd in due pro- 
portions, and according to taste, marjoram, thyme, 
cloves, allspice, whole pepper, mace, and bay leaf. 
This done, set the saucepan by the side of the fire to 
simmer very gently for at least four hours; then 
strain the liquor through a cloth, free it absolutely 
from fat, clarify it with white of egg or raw meat, 
and it is ready. 

Cottage Pie.—Mince any kind of cold meat together 
(beef, mutton, veal, pork, or lamb), put it about an 
inch or and inch and a half deep tn a pie dish, and 
cover it with gravy; don’t spare salt and pepper; 
cover it over with mashed potatoes smooth at the 
top, and cut it across in diamonds with a knife ; bake 
till it is crisp and brown at the top. A little Worces- 
ter sauce may be considered an improvement if 
onions are not objected to. 

Potato Salad.—Ten or twelve cold boiled potatoes, 
four tablespoonfuls of tarragon or plain vinegar, six 
tablespoonfuls of salad-oil, pepper and salt to taste, 
one teaspoonful of minced parsley. Cut the potatoes 
into slices about half an inch in thickness; put these 
into a salad-bow!l with oil and vinegar in the above 
proportion ; season with pepper, salt, and a teaspoon- 
ful of minced parsley ; stir the salad well, that ali the 
ingredients may be thoroughly incorporated, and it 
is ready to serve. This should be made two or three 
hours before it is wanted for table. Anchovies, 
olives, or pickles may be added to this salad, as also 
slices of cold beef, fowl, or turkey. 








CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 
Shortbread.—T wo pounds of flour, one pound of but- 
ter, quarter of a pound of pounded loaf-sugar, half an 
ounce of caraway seeds, one ounce of sweet almonds, 





a few strips of candied orange-peel. Beat the but- 


ter to a cream, gradually dredge in the flour, and 
add the sugar, caraway seeds, and sweet almonds, 
which should be blanched and cut into small pieces. 
Work the paste until it is «aite smooth, and divide 
it into six pieces. Put each cake on a separate piece 
of paper, roll the paste out square to the thickness 
of about an inch, and pinch it upon all sides. Prick 
it well, and ornament with one or two strips of can- 
died orange-peel. Put the cakes into a good oven, 
and bake them from 25 to 30 minutes. 


Cider Cake.—Cider cake is very good, to be baked. 


in smali loaves. A pound and a half of flour, half a 
pound of sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, half a 
pint of cider, one teaspoonful of pearlash; spice to 
your taste. Bake till it turns easily in the pans; we 
should think about half an hour. 

Apple Snow.—(A pretty supper dish.) Ten good- 
sized apples, the whites of ten eggs, the rind of one 
lemon, half a pound of pounded sugar. Peel, core, 


| and cut the apples into quarters, and put them into 


a saucepan with the lemon-peel and sufficient water 
to prevent them from burning—rather less than half 
a pint. When they are tender, take out the peel, 
beat them to a pulp, let them cool, and stir them to 
the whites of the eggs, which should be previously 
beaten to a strong froth. Add the sifted sugar, and 
continue the whisking until the mixture becomes 
quite stiff; and either heap it on a glass dish, or 
serve it in small glasses. The dish may be garnished 
with preserved barberries, or strips of bright-colored 
jelly ; and a dish of custards should be served with 
it, or a jug of cream. 

Gingerbread Nuts.—Put into an earthen vessel one 
pound of molasses, one pound of coarse brown sugar, 
and one pound of butter; place the vessel over the 
fire in a saucepan of boiling water, and let it remain 
until the butter and sugar are dissolved. In the 
meantime mix together an ounce and a quarter of 
allspice pounded fine, two ounces of ginger, and two 
pounds of flower ; stir this into the butter, sugar, and 
molasses; make into small cakes, and bake them 
about a quarter of an hour. 

West-Indian Pudding.—One pint of cream, quar- 
ter of a pound of loaf-sugar, half a pound of sponge- 
cakes, eight eggs, three ounces of preserved green 
ginger. Crumble down the cakes, put them into a 
basin, and pour them over the cream, which should 
be previously sweetened and brought to the boiling- 
point; cover the basin, beat well the eggs, and when 
the cream is soaked up, stir them in. Butter a 
mould, arrange the ginger around it, pour in the 
pudding carefuily, and tie it down with a cloth; 
steam or boil it slowly for an hour and a half, and 
serve with the syrup from the ginger, which should 
be warmed, and poured over the pudding. 

A Plain Christmas Pudding for Children.—One 
pound of flour, one pound of bread-crums, three- 
quarters of a pound of stoned raisins, three-quarters 
of a pound of currants, three-quarters of a pound of 
suet, three or four eggs, milk, two ounces of candied 
peel, one teaspoonful of powdered allspice, half a 
saltspoonful of salt. Let the suet be finely chopped, 
the raisins stoned, and the currants well washed, 
picked, and dried. Mix these with the other dry in- 
gredients, and stir all well together; beat and strain 
the eggs tothe pudding, stir these in, and add just 
sufficient milk to make it mix properly. Tie it up in 
a well-floured cloth, put it into boiling water, and 
boil for at least five hours. Serve with a little 
pounded sugar sprinkled over it. 

Currant Fritters.—Half a pint of milk, two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, four eggs, three tablespoonfuls of 
boiled rice, three tablespoonfuls of currants, sugar 
to taste, a very little grated nutmeg, hot lard or clari- 
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fied dripping. Put the milk into a basin with the 
flour, which should previously be rubbed to a smooth 
batter with a little cold milk; stir these ingredients 
together; add the well-whisked eggs, the rice, cur- 
rants, sugar, and nutmeg. Beat the mixture for a 
few minutes, and, if not sufficiently thick, add a little 
more boiled rice; drop it, in small quantities, into a 
pan of boiling lard or clarified dripping; fry the frit- 
ters a nice brown, and, when done, drain them ona 
piece of paper, before the fire. Pile them on a white 
doyley, strew over sifted sugar, and serve them very 
hot. Send a cut lemon to tabie with them. 

Amber Pudding.—Half a pound of white sugar, 
half a pound of butter, boiled together for five min- 
utes; when hot, pour it upon the yelks of eight eggs, 
well beaten; line a dish with puff paste, put some 
marmalade in the bottom, pour the mixture over it, 
and bake in a slow oven for half an hour. This pud- 
ding is so rich, it is better eaten when cold. _ 

Paste for Patties.—Take one pound of fine flour; 
pass it through a wire sieve on toa pastry slab; add 
a pinch of salt and two or three drops of lemon 
juice; wet it with cold water into a paste about the 
same consistence as the butter about to be used; 
flatten the paste with the hands; place on it one 
pound of butter that has been worked well in a dry 
cloth; fold up the sides and ends of the paste, and 
roll it out the length of half a yard; fold it in three, 
turn it around, and roll it the other way; leave it 
twenty minutes, then roll it twice more, and so on 
until it has been rolled six times: this done, roll the 
paste to the thickness of half an inch; cut it witha 
plain round cutter dipped in boiling water, turn 
each patty over, place them on a baking tin, egg the 
top, and with a small cutter make a deep incision to 
form the cover. Bake in a quick oven. 

Toffee.—Put one pound of powdered loaf-sugar with 
4 teacupful of water intoa brags pan. When the sugar 
is dissolved adda quarter of a pound of butter beaten 
to a cream; keep stirring the mixture over the fire 
till it sets, when a little is poured on to a, buttered 
dish: just before the toffee is done add six drops of 
essence of lemon. Butter a dish or tin, pour on it 
the mixture, and when cool it will easily separate 
from the dish. 

Jelly of Iceland Moss.—Iceland moss contains a 
bitter principle, which is useful in some diseases, but 
from which it should be freed when it is to be em- 
ployed as diet. This is effected by pounding the dried 
lichen, and soaking it in tepid water, containing a 
small quantity of carbonate of soda, for twenty-four 
hours, and then pressing it forcibly ina coarse cloth; 
after which, if any bitterness remain, the process 
must be repeated. The moss thus treated is next put 
into water, in the proportion of one ounce of moss to 
one quart of water, then slowly boiled down to one- 
half, and strained through a sieve. The mucilage 
may be sweetened and acidulated; or it may be 
mixed with milk. 

A Pound Plum-pudding.—One pound of suet, one 
pound of currants, one pound of stoned raisins, 
eight eggs, half of a grated nutmeg, two ounces of 
sliced candied peel, one teaspoonful of ground gin- 
ger, half a pound of bread-crums, half a pound of 
flour, haif a pint of milk. Chop the suet finely; mix 
with it the dry ingredients; stir these well together, 
and add the well-beaten eggs and milk to moisten 
with. Beat up the mixture well, and should the 
above proportion of milk not be found sufficient to 
make it of the proper consistency, a little more 
should be added. Press the pudding into a mould, 
tie it in a floured cloth, and boil for five hours, or 
rather longer, and serve with brandy-sauce. 





Crumpets.—Take three teacups of raised dough, 
and work into it, with the hand, haif a teacup of 
melted butter, three eggs, and milk to render it a 
thick batter. Turn it into a buttered bdakepan; let 
it remain fifteen minutes, then put on a bakepan, 
heated so as to scorch flour. It will bake in half an 
hour. 


CONTRIBUTED. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS, 1872. 

FRIEND GODEY: Some months ago you asked for a 
receipt by which to make Okra Gumbo. I now give 
it to you, with the addition of receipts for several 
dishes in daily use among our people, and which I 
think your readers will like :— 

Gumbo.—Take a young chicken, or the half of ‘a 
full grown one, cut it up: mix together flour, pepper, 
and salt, roll the fowl in it; then drop it into hot 
lard, and fry it nice and brown. Cut the okra up in 
rounds until there is over a quart of cut okra. When 
the chicken is nearly done, add this to it, and fry 
about ten minutes, stirring all the time ; do not allow 
this to brown. Now pour on two quarts of boiling 
water, and drop in a slice of ham; boil this down to 
one and a half quarts. If you desire it, about ten 
minutes before taking off the fire, add two dozen 
fresh oysters and their fuice. In green corn season, 
cut corn from the cob and fry it at the same time 
as the okra; this is a good addition. There must be 
rice cooked to eat with gumbo. It must be done, 
and perfectly done, and perfectly dry, so that each 
grain will stand separate. In serving the gumbo, 
first place a large spoonful of rice in each plate, and 
pour the gumbo over tt. 

Daube Glacte.—Take a round of beef from two to 
three inches thick, stick holes in it, stuff them with 
small strips of the fat of fresh pork that have pre- 
viously been rolled in pulverized sage ; black pepper, 
salt, and a little finely-minced garlic. Boil two feet 
of a calf or beef until they jelly, set them aside until 
thoroughly cold, then skim off a]l the fat, and pick out 
all the bones. Put half of the jelly in an oven, then 
place in the beef and cover it with the remainder of 
the jelly, throw in a few cloves; cut a piece of very 
thick brown paper, spread its edge with a paste of 
flour and water, and paste it down tightly over the 
oven, so no steam will escape; cook for about four 
hours. Take it off of the fire, put it in a deep dish, 
pour over it all the melted jelly that remains in the 
oven, and set it aside in a cold place; do not disturb 
until it is firmly jellied over. This will keep for 
many days in a cold place, and is an excellent dish. 

Cushaw, or Potato Pumpkin.—Pee) and cut up the 
cushaw, boil it in a little water until soft, take it up 
and mash it thoroughly, add to it two tablespoonfuls 
of brown sugar, and two of butter, also a little pul- 
verized allspice; stir up well together, pour into a 
dish, and bake like a pudding. 

Sweet Potato Pone.—To one quart of grated sweet 
potato, add two large tablespoonfuls of butter well 
creamed, with three of brown sugar, and one tea- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg or ground allspice ; beat 
light the yelks of four eggs and add to the above; 
then beat the whites and put them ‘in; beat all well 
together, and bake in a well-buttered pan. Excel- 
lent hot or cold; keeps for days. 

Pumpkin.—Make a good syrup of brown sugar and 
water, strain it, peel and cut in thin slices some 
pumpkin; put it in the syrup and add grated lemon 
peel and juice, cook until nearly candied. Some 
persons use mace or spices instead of lemon; some 
do not season at all. At dinner, eat this hot with 
the meats; at supper, it will be found equally nice 
cold. : CREOLE. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


THE KINDRED NATIONS. 

THE events of the past year have not seemed won- 
derful, and yet one of these has no parallel in the 
history of nations. Some other circumstances have 
also occurred that denote a wonderful change in the 
ideas of men concerning the future destinies of in- 
dependent nations. We particularly allude to the 
Geneva Arbitration and to the San Juan Decision. 
In both cases reason and justice have settled great 
and grave controversies between two sovereign em- 
pires. Right, not might, has triumphed. Thesword 
of war lies sheathed beneath the olive leaves of 

eace. 

. May we not hope that, dating from this New Year, 
1873, the strong cable of kindred love will bind 
“Great Britain” and the “United States of North 
America” in the bands of true sisterhood? Remem- 
ber that nationalities are feminine; thus we reach 
the gist of this argument—that the WOMEN of these 
kindred lands should unite in promoting the things 
that make for peace, happiness, and improvement of 
both countries. 


THE ENGLISH LADY IN AMERICA. 

Our British sisters have taken the initiative in this 
good work. Miss Emily Faithfull, the well-known 
English editress and philanthropist, has been lec- 
turing this autumn in our Eastern States. Her most 
popular subject is ‘Queen Victoria.” She speaks of 
the English sovereign in the warmest terms of 
praise. More ‘especially does she dwell upon her 
constant benevolence to the poor. Even after the 
death of Prince Albert, when his widow retired 
from the public gaze, and refused to appear at any 
State ceremony, she continued her private work of 
charity. The Children’s Hospital in London has 
been materially benefited by her patronage and sup- 
port. Every year she visits it, and the gifts sent in 
the names of the Princesses are shown to every visitor 
at the hospital. 

But the main object of Queen Victoria’s life has 
been the education of her children. She has watched 
over their daily life with greater care than most 
mothers show in a private station. Their hours of 
rising, eating, walking, sleeping, are regulated on 
the strictest principles of moderation and sobriety. 
Her daughters, consequently, are thoroughly amia- 
ble; and her sons, though they have failed to meet 
the hope of the nation, have perhaps been saved by 
her influence from far deeper degradation than any 
into which they have fallen. Indeed, with the ex- 
ception of the Prince of Wales, they are fair speci- 
mens of English gentlemen, and are far better than 
most men exposed to similar temptations. We must 
give one or two pen portraits in Miss Faithfull’s own 
werds, as reported in her lecture :— 


Queen Victoria asa Wife. 


“Her actual life had begun with her marriage. 
There was something very striking in the devotion 
of the Queen to her husband. Her whole reign was 
bound up in the Prince Consort, who was one of the 
best and purest men who had ever filled his place in 
history. Under this double guard the English Court 
became a spectacle of virtue, where immorality and 
corruption fled abashed. The Queen’s life has been 
such an one as the English ple love to contem- 
plate. Indeed, this Queen who reigns in England is 
so true, so good, and, shall I not say so womanly, that 
in these days she has shown that human nature is 





above outside show, and that WOMANHOOD IS ABOVE 
QUEENDOM.” 
WOMEN OF AMERICA. 

May we not find, in the example of Queen Victoria, 
the mould for the virtues of our countrywomen? 
Miss Faithfull referred to what may be considered a 
cardinal difference between England and America. 
She spoke of the “surplus of women’ over men in 
the Old Country, and of the consequent necessity 
that women there shall be allowed to earn their 
bread in many pursuits from which they have hith- 
erto béen excluded; and this difficult task of fitting 
English ladies for the hard or mechanical duties of 
self-support is one of the noble charities of Miss 
Faithfull. 

Happily for American women, the men are here 
in the majority, and will probably contipue so while 
the tide of emigration flows in from the Old World. 
Few women are obliged to fight the battle of life 
without manly support. The public school system 
offers to young women a noble opportunity of doing 
good for their country and gaining a rich reward 
in the estimation of society. Now that the capability 
of women to teach in our free schools has been 
tested by experience, their profession will rise to 
higher importance. 

The nations of the East—the Chinese and Japanese 
—are coming to America to be taught. The Irish 
and Germans are pouring into this country by thou- 
sands, and their children go into our public schools, 
Here women have, in @ greater degree than ever be- 
fore, the chance to work in the destinies of humanity. 
At the most impressionable time of life, countless 
multitudes of all nations are placed under feminine 
instructors. Thus the heart of woman, as well as 
her mind, is felt as a great influence in the world. 
The lessons of goodness which the children learn 
will never, be forgotten, and will perhaps shape their 
career to noble ends. 

Take also into the account of good done, that our 
women do not often remain in celibacy. All may 
marry if they choose. Nor do they roughen in 
man’s work, and lose the feminine graces which are 
needed to civilize society. While Miss Faithfull 
does her task; the English women may live, and 
Lady Burdett-Coutts build houses for the poor and 
churches for public worship; the women of America, 
like the Queen of Great Britain, may shine as lights 
of love and happiness in their homes, reigning in the 
hearts of all who benefit by their intelligence, their 
goodness, and their example of devotion to the duties 
of. womanhood. 


UTILITY AND REFINEMENT... 

BETWEEN the arts of drawing and coukery there 
would seem to be but small connection, and still less 
likelihood of collision. A decision of the London 
School Board, however, has brought them together 
in an unexpected way, which has excited a good deal 
of comment. The Board lately decided by a large 
majority, it seems, to class the learning of drawing 
among the compulsory studies, and that of cookery 
among the discretionary branches of learning, in the 
schools under their charge. Now, these schools are 
chiefly attended by children of the poorer classes, 
and much severe criticism has heen called forth by 
an act which seemed to place what is called a mere 
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accomplishment above a kind of practical knowledge 
of the most useful sort. 

It is proper, however, to bear in mind that the 
London School Board is composed of persons of the 
highest character for ability and benevolence (in- 
cluding two distinguished and very estimable ladies), 
and that they were all elected to the office on account 
of their known ®@eal for the improvement of popular 
education. Any deliberate decision of such a board 
should be carefully and respectfully examined before 
it is condemned ; and we think that on reflection the 
reason of the rule which they have laid down will 
become apparent. Cookery, to be taught usefully, 
should be taugbt, like drawing, practically. Very 
few of the public schools, however, either in England 
or in the United States, have the means of teaching 
this branch of knowledge in that way; nor have the 
majority of teachers in England (where men are 
most commonly employed in that capacity) any prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject. To have made the 
teaching of cookery compulsory would, therefore, 
have been to lay down a law which would be broken 
in most of the schools, from the mere necessity of 
the case. No sensible law makers are ever guilty of 
such imprudence. It should be considered that even 
in including this study among the optional branches, 
the London Board have done more than had ever 
been done before by any public school directors, to 
show their appreciation of its usefulness. 

With drawing the case is different. The means of 
practical instruction are simple and inexpensive, and 
can easily be introduced into every school; and most 
teachers are familiar with the elements of the art. 
To speak of it as a mere accomplishment is unjust. 
Many thousandsof persons gain their subsistence by 
it, in manufactories, printing establishments, and 
elsewhere, both in Europe and in America; and the 
number of such persons is constantly increasing with 
the necessary demand for elegant and artistic wares 
and for pictorial publications. 

But this is notall. A knowledge of drawing refines 
the taste, and awakens a sense of the graceful and 
becoming. Must such taste and feeling be the mo- 
nopoly of the wealthy classes? A workman’s wife, in- 
structed in the elements of this art, would know how 
to make the humblest home more attractive than it 
would otherwise be. Moreover, as the taste cannot 
be refined without improving all, it may fairly be 
affirmed that such a housewife would be a better 
cook, as she would certainly be a better dressmaker, 
than she would have been without this knowledge. 

There was a time when the governing classes in 
England objected to giving any education to their 
laboring people. When this prejudice was broken 
down by the advancing spirit of the age, their next 
impulse was to confine the education of the humbler 
classes to the mere rudiments of learning, reserving 
the higher branches to the wealthy and high-born.* 
At length the people have a School Board composed, 
not of nominees of the aristocratic orders, but of 
members elected by popular suffrage; and one of 
their first acts has been to determine that the arts 
which refine and adorn our social life shall no longer 
be the privileged distinction of an exclusive class, 
but shall become the possession and enjoyment of 
the whole people. Instead of censure, they should 
receive, in this country at least, a tribute of respect 
for their liberal and wise decision. 


A GLIMPSE OF EASTERN CEREMONIAL. 

WE have had many “wevelations of harem life” 
from ladies who have visited the East. Asa general 
thing they have been sad, prosaic, and disagreeable, 
exciting merely an emotion of pity for the poor wo- 
men who are subjected to it. We now have, appa- 








rently from good authority, a story which is a dis- 
closure of a different sort. It reveals, strikingly 
enough, the effect upon the stronger an¢, we may 
add, harder sex, of the withdrawal of women from 
their society. It appears thata celebrated European 
pianist, being in Constantinople lately, was called 
upon to play before the Sultan, and he has given to 
a correspondent of the press a remarkable account 
of his experiences. It is no slight matter, according 
to his account, to give a musical performance in the 
Ottoman Court. 


“You are sent for,” he says, “at eight in the morn- 
ing in order to play at three in the afternoon; you 
must be in full uniform; you must wait seven hours 
in a very fine gallery, where it is forbidden to sit. 
From time to time you are informed of what his 
highness is doing. is highness has just got up— 

ou must prostrate yourself. <A little later you are 

ld that his highness is taking his bath—you pros- 
trate yourself again. His highness is my FO 
reprostrate yourself. His highness is taking his cof- 
fee, and you reprostrate yourself at each of these 
particulars more profoundly than before. At length 
your piano is brought in. The legs have been taken 
off so as not to injure the floor, a precious mosaic of 
rare woods. The immense grand piano is placed on 
five Turks! The wretched men support the crushing 
mass on their knees. ‘Why,’ you say, ‘I can’t play 
on a five-Turk piano.’ It is thought that you hesitate 
because the instrument is not horizontal. A cushion 
is therefore placed under the knees of the smallest 
Turk. Noone supposes that a sentiment of humanity 
makes you hesitate. Aftera rape ey ye ree of this 
refinement of civilization, the piano is placed on its 
own legs again. The Sultan appears. Afterall sorts 
of salaams you are told to play. You ask fora chair; 
there is no chair. ‘Ne one ever sits in the presence 
of his highness.’ ” 


To this story is added by the correspondent, from 
common report, a circumstance which the pianist 
did not mention, namely, that he played kneeling. 
After undergoing so many preliminary prostrations, 
this little additional humiliation seems of small ac- 
count; and it must be said that in view of the lesson 
which the kind-hearted artist gave to his royal list- 
ener in refusing to play on a piano upheld by human 
pedestals, his willingness to humor the monarch’s 
self-sufficiency by complying with the other usual 
ceremonials of the court seems quite pardonable. 

The great Scottish poet, who bemoaned “ man’s in- 
humanity to man,” would certainly have been struck 
by this example of it; and he would doubtless have 
been the first to admit that the hardness of which he 
complained was greatly tempered by the influence of 
woman. In what court, it may be safely asked, or in 
what society, where women mingle freely and on 
equal terms with men, would the spectacle havegbeen 
endured of such a weight as that of an “immense 
grand piano” being borne for hours by five men, 
merely for the purpose of saving a floor from a few 
scratches, or, indeed, for any purpose? It is from 
incidents like these that the nations of Western Eu- 
rope and America may gain an idea of the vast bene- 
fit they derive from a social system which unites the 
two sexes in a partnership of mutual good influences. 





BOOKS FOR HOME READING. 


WE hear a great deal now-a-days of the wonderful 
progress which our country is making in all the arts 
of civilization ; but many of those who talk most flu- 
ently would probably be puzzled to give more than 
the vaguest accounts of what this progress consists in. 
Oceasionally one comes upon a book which by virtue 
of its details and of its imaginative grasp, conveys to ° 
us a lively and connected idea of immense achieve- 
ments. Of this number is Nordhoff’s California,* 


. California: for Health, Pleasure, and Residence. 
By Charles Nordhoff: Liarper & Brothers, 1872. 
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just published by the Harpers. It is the work of a 
man who has gone through our great Western State 
carefully, thoroughly, and appreciatively ; who unites 
the precise detail of statistics with the enthusiasm 
for beauty and grandeur which communicates itself 
to his readers. His subject is one which may well 
excite the wonder and delight of Americans. The 
result upon our mind of his book is an intense desire 
to see for ourselves all that he has seen, under the 
guidance of a companion as versed as our author in 
the sights and ways of California. 

Amid such a mass of new and curious facts, we 
select the account of the journey to San Francisco; 
mainly because, while the State itself has been often 
described, the travel has been hardly touched upon ; 
so that many feel as if, like the trip to Europe, it 
involved a week’s discomfort and worriment. Mr. 
Nordhoff, however, shows how thoroughly one may 
enjoy even the railway travel. 

“In the East we make journeys by rail; west of 
Chicago men live on the cars. In the East a railway 
ourney is an interruption to our lives; we submit to 
t reluctantly, we travel by night in order to escape 
the tedium of the journey, and _no one thinks of 
amusing himself on the cars. When you leave Chi- 
cago you take up your residence on the train. You 
are to live on the cars for days and nights; and no 
Eastern man knows the comfort or pleasure of travel- 
ling by rail until he crosses the Plains. * * * Until 
you have taken this journey you will never know 
what a difference it makes in your comfort whether 
your train goes forty or twenty-two miles an hour. 
This last is the pace between Omaha and San Fran- 
cisco; and it is to the fierce and rapid rush of an 
Eastern lightning express what a gentle and easy 
amble is to a rough and jolting trot. At forty or 
forty-five miles an hour the country you pass through 
is a blur; one hardly sees between the telegraph 
poles; pleasure and ease are alike out of question, 
reading tries the eyes, writing is impossible, conver- 
sation impracticable except at the auctioneer pitch, 
and the motion is wearing and tiresome. ut at 
twenty-two miles an hour travel by rail is a different 
affair; and having unpacked your books and un- 
strapped your wraps in your Pullman or Central Pa- 
cific palace car, you may pursue all the sedentary 
occupations and amusements of a parlor at home. 
Your housekeeping is done for you by alert and ex- 
perienced servants; you may lie down at full length 
or sit up, sleep or wake, at your choice. Your dinner 
is sure to be abundant, very tolerably cooked, and 
not hurried ; youare pretty certain to make acquaint- 
ances on the car: the country through which you 
pass abounds in curious and interesting sights, and 
the air is fresh and exhilarating. You soon fall into 
the ways of the voyage, and if you are a tired busi- 
ness man, or a wearied housekeeper, your careless 
ease will be such a rest as certainly most busy and 
overworked Americans know how to enjoy.” 


Ouse limits forbid us to quote more; but there are 
several chapters from which we could make pages 
of extracts: that upon the great trees and the Yo- 
semite Valley; that on the climate for invalids; and 
especially that on the Chinese. His account of the 
enterprising and much enduring men who built the 
Central Pacific Railroad is a wonderful record of 
staunch and faithful work in an almost hopeless 
cause. If Californiais made up of men suchas Hunt- 
ington and Hopkins, its rapid growth and wealth can 
be readily explained. The author considers Califor- 
nians as a “picked population,” and foresees a mag- 
nificent future for the State. Two things she will 
certainly always have in which no other can rival 
her—the most glorious climate and the most magnifi- 
cent natural curiositiesin America. One thing which 
Mr. Nordhoff does not mention we will add. For 
many years before the connecting railroad was built, 
while yet she was at months’ distance from her East- 
ern sisters, CaHfornia showed that she was one with 
them in spirit. Her self-sacrificing patriotism will 


be well repaid if the future shall make her in popu- 
lation and influence what she is already in territory 
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and situation, one of the chief States in our American 
Union, 


AN EXCELLENT CHARITY. 

Tue chief hindrance which criminals released 
from prison find in returning to the paths of honesty 
is well known to lie in the difficulty of obtaining 
work. Few persons have sufficient @ourage and be- 
nevolence to take into their employment a man or 
woman just from the penitentiary. A firm in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, have evinced these excel- 
lent characters, by inaugurating a system for giving 
a fresh start in life to discharged convicts. They 
teach the convicts while in prison some mechanical 
business, under contract, and if faithfully served, 
continue to employ them after their discharge. The 
fact that one has worked in some respectable estab- 
lishment, after emerging from prison, greatly lessens 
the difficulty of obtaining employment elsewhere. 
It gives him the opportunity of redeeming his repu- 
tation and earning a new character as a man and as 
aworkman. Without this, other means of reforma- 
tion will be of little avail. It is to be hoped that the 
example thus set by these benevolent men of Bridge- 
port will be followed by others who have like oppor- 
tunities of doing good. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


EXPLOSION BY Mustc.—In a late number of Galig- 
nani’s Messenger an account is given of some re- 
markable scientific experiments, which show that a 
note of music may actually cause a chemical com- 
pound to explode :— 

**Tt will be remembered that some years ago, Count 
Schaffgotsch and Professor Tyndall published a num- 
ber of curious experiments on ‘sensitive’ or ‘singing’ 
flames, resulting from the observation that the gas 
lights in a drawing-room seemed to keep time with 
the music. The vibrations excited by sound in the 
atmosphere naturally influence the flame, which rises 
or sinks in proportion to the strokes it receives from 
the ambient air. This explanation is self-evident but 
the fact reveals itself in many startling ways, duly 
investigated 4 the above-mentioned philosophers. 
Not long ago Mr. Abel announced another case of 
vibratory intluence in explosive substances, showing 
that they would in most cases preserve their stability 
unless their particles were excited to motion in a 
peculiar way. MM. Champion and Peliet have now 
sone a step further, and endeavored to prove that 

eat alone would not be sufficient to cause an explo- 
sion, if it did not cause vibration. Starting from this 
proposition they arrived at the conclusion that there 
must be some musical note able of itself to produce 
the explosion without the assistance of heat. This 
deduction they have confirmed by fact. Iodide of 
nitrogen is a detonating substance which may be 
handled freely so long as it is moist. Our experi- 
mentalists put small portions of it in this state into 
little bags made of goldbeaters’ skin, which they 
hung to the strings of a bass viol. When all was dry 
the bow was applied to each chord in succession, an 
it was found that while the low notes produced no 
effect whataver, the highest one did, causing an explo- 
sion atthe very outset. From successive experiments 
it was ascertained that at least sixty vibrations per 
second were necessary to lead to this result.” 





THE OLDEST SANITARY REGULATIONS.—The prov- * 
erb which asserts that cleanliness is akin to godli- 
ness rests on a better foundation than might at first 
be supposed. We are apt to forget that the most 
ancient and highest authority made this virtue a 
part of religion itself. A writerin an English paper 
remarks on this subject :— 

“A very able sanitary reformer, the first advocate 
of the movement a generation ago, once said, ‘I ask 
nothing more than the Pentateuch; if you will give 
me that legislation, it is all I require.’ The Jews 
were early trained in the sanitary habits which 
dread experience drives us to inculcate. It {1s not 
the only point on which the legislation of the Penta- 
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teuch is still in advance of even the most free and 
rogressive nations of the Christian world. And 
he Jews to this day reap the benefit of the Mosaic 
legislation. Their remarkable immunity from the 
ravages of epidemic disease, and from some of the 
most terrible physical scourges of humanity, is at- 
tributed by the most thoughtful observers to the 
regulations of their law. These old Levitical books, 
far from being dead, are yet speaking, and are exer- 
cising a very remarkable Tehasace on a people living 
and working among us in the very heart of Phristian 
society.” 

SMITH COLLEGE.—The noble legacy left by Miss 
Sophia Smith, of Hatfield, Massachusetts, to found a 
college for women, has been increased by interest 
and by a grant of twenty-five thousand dollars from 
the town of Northampton, in which the college is to 
be established, to the large sum of three hundred 
sand sixty thousand dollars. The trustees hope to 
be able to erect the building and establish an art- 
museum without trenching on the original bequest. 
The college will give a thorough education in all the 
branches usually taught in universities for young 
men. At the same time, special attention will be 
given to studies which will tend to fit the pupils for 
the duties of their future life, both in the domestic 
circle and in those callings which are recognized as 
peculiarly appropriate to their sex. Among the 
natural sciences, particular regard will be paid to 
those branches, such as chemistry, botany, anatomy, 
and physiology, a knowledge of which is specially 
important for women. 


A LEsson.—It is remarkable how much may be 
accomplished by a little labor when seconded by 
time and foresight: The manner in which a Michi- 
gan farmer managed at once to adorn and enrich 
his homestead is told by a-correspondent of the 
American Rural Home. On his way from Decatur 
to Cassapolis in that State, he passed a farm sur- 
rounded by an immense hedge of black walnut trees. 
The owner, on “taking up” the land, had ploughed 
a furrow around his eighty acres, in which he 
dropped black walnuts, that had now grown to large 
trees. 


THE MARRIAGE Rrna.—The late General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, or- 
dered the following to be inserted in the office of 
matrimony :— 

“When the parties so desire, the man shall give 
unto the woman aring; and the minister taking the 
ring shall deliver it unto the man, to put upon the 
fourth finger of the woman’s left hand ; and the man, 
holding the ring there, and taught by the minister, 
shall say :— 

“With this ring I thee wed, and with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow; in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen!’” 

This was inserted because many people wish to be, 
married with a ring, and hence apply to ministers of 
other churches to marry them; or if Methodist 
ministers are applied to, they have to get a prayer- 
book to direct them in the service, which is inconve- 
nient.—T. O. Summers, D.D. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles have 
been accepted: ‘‘The Falling of the Leaf’—* Win- 
ter’s Morning-Glories’—“ Who Can Know ?”—“ Part- 
ing’—“ Among the Mountains’”—‘“ Two Destinies”’ 
—*“ On to Better Things,” and “ Dust.” 

The following have been declined: ** The Amulet” 
—‘* Hortense”’—** Maude Villiers” —‘‘Memorial,” and 
“The Two Spirits.” . 

“J. N. H.”—Poetry accepted, but you sent no 
stamp for the desired reply. 

We will not acknowledge the receipt either of sto- 
ries or poetry unless a stamp is sent. 
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From J. B. Lrprrncorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE WORLD OF ANECDOTE: An Accumula- 
tion of Facts, Incidents, and Illustrations, Histort 
cal and Biographical. By Edwin Paxton Hood, 
author of “Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets,” ete. 
This book is not a mere collection of amusing anec- 
dotes, which might serve to while away an idle half 
hour. It is a bulky volume of seven hundred pages 
filled with the choicest reading. There are histories, 
sketches, legends, and stories, full of interest and 
information, and relating to all ages of the world, 
and to science, biography, history, art, and morals, 
which in their fulness and variety make the book 
almost a library in itself. 

VICTOR NORMAN, Rector. By Mrs. Mary A. 
Denison. An interesting story of American life, do- 
mestic rather thanesensational in character, and 
ending very pleasantiy with weddings and christen- 
ings. 

HAND-BOOK OF PERFUMES AND COSMET- 
ICS, and. Other Toilet Articles. By Arnold J. Coo- 
ley. This volume gives*comprehensive instructions 
for the preparation of cosmetics, perfumery, etc., to- 
gether with directions and cautions concerning their 
use. 

THE TOILET IN ANCIENT AND MODERN 
TIMES: With a Review of the Different Theories of 
Beauty. By Arnold J. Cooley. The author of this 
work reviews all the facts which history has brought 
down to us of the arts and practices of the toilet 
among the Jews, Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, and 
other ancient countries; also among the different 
nations in the middle ages, and similar practices 
among all classes of people in modern times. He 
gives many useful hygienic hints and directions con- 
cerning taste and propriety in matters of dress, jew- 
elry, ete. 


From T. B. Peterson & BROTHERS, Phila. :-— 

THE OUTCAST, and Other Poems. By J. W. Wat- 
son. The first volume of poems issued by this au- 
thor, entitled “ Beautiful Snow and other Poems,” 
met an extraordinary though not undeserved suc- 
cess. The poems in this book, we are told, “may be 
considered asthe fruit of Mr. Watson’s maturer fancy 
and judgment,” and will be eagerly welcomed and 
read by all who recognize in Mr. Watson a poet who 
possesses superior power to touch the feelings and 
illustrate the sentiments and emotions of humanity. 

THE LAWRENCE SPEAKER. A Selection of 
Literary Gems in Poetry and Prose. By Philip 
Lawrence, Professor of Elocution. A collection of 
poems and prose extracts from the very best Ehglish 
and American sources, suited to the needs of the 
young elocutionist, but still more valuable in a family 
library as containing and preserving in a small com- 
pass some of the best literary gems in our language, 
and thus always furnishing excellent reading to the 
younger members of the family, and cultivating a 
pure and elevated taste. 


From ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia:— 

RUTH LEE. This little story illustrates the life of 
a young girl who bore ill usage patiently, and endea- 
vored to do good. It is nicely bound and printed. 

THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. By George Lee. 
This is a fresh, bright, clever book, so unlike most 
tales of the kind, that the reader may open it any- 
where and find himself interested. We commend it 
heartily to our readers, and hope to hear again from 
Mr. Lee. 
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From ELDREDGE & BROTHER, Philadelphia: - 

A MANUAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By John 8. Hart, LL.D. Professor Hart lias here 
compiled a most useful volume. References are fre- 
quently made to American authors of whom we know 
nothing but the names. This book will give all the 
information concerning them we need. The field is 
divided into eras and subjects ; and this double classi- 
fication wiil enabie the reader to turn at once to the 
right page. The character of the compilation we 
need not pralse. ‘the work is neatly and substanti- 
ally bound and printed. 

From HARPER & BrRoTHERS, New York, through 
J. B. Lipprncorr & Co., Phiiadelphia:— 

CALIFORNIA: A Book Jor Travellersand Settlers. 
By Charles Nordhoff. This is an exhaustive book on 
the subject which it has chosen. It follows the route 
of the overland railroad to the Pacific shore ; enume- 
rates the sights which travellers should not fail to 
see; takes the reader through the gold district and 
shows him how the mines are Worked; gives a de- 
tailed account of the agricultural interests of the 
country ; and deseribes the scenery and general fea- 
tures of the State. Itis an exceedingly interesting 
work, and is profusely illustrated with views of the 
Yosemite Valley, scenes on the overland railroad, 
and other attractive views. 

THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. A Wovel. By An- 
thony Trollope. We have always liked ‘lrollope ex- 
ceedingly well as a novelist, and though his works 
rank below those of Charles Reade or Wilkie Collins 
in sensational Interest, they are after all superior to 
them as pictures of everyday life and as possessing 
photographic fidelity to nature. Trollope is some- 
times a little dull, and his storles sometimes drag, so 
that the hasty reader Is prone to skip an occasional 
page. Stiiin the main they are well concelved and 
well told. We like them} moreover, because each 
succeeding novel generally brings us glimpses of old 
acquaintances; so that reading a complete set of his 
works is like becoming familiar with an entire neigh- 
borhood, and knowing the history of each and every 
one. It Is impossibie to give a description of the 
plot of “The Eustace Diamonds.” It is somewhat 
more sensational than Trollope’s stories usually are, 
and Illustrates some of the peculiarities of English 
law In regard to personal property and inlieritance. 

THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF DAVID COP- 
PERFIELD. By Charles Dickens. We have fre- 
quently had occasion to refer to Harper’s Household 
Edition of Dickens’s Works. This volume belongs to 
that edition, and ts Illustrated in a superior manner 
by sixty-one engravings from the pencil of F. Bar- 
nard. 

SONG LIFE FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, Ete. By 
Philip Phillips. This very attractive book of Sunday 
school hymns set to music possesses the peculiarity 
of illustrating in song the journey of Christiana and 
her children to the Celestial City, and contains ex- 
tracts from Bunyan, together with pictures from de- 
signs by ©. Gray Parker. 

A PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR OF THE ENG. 
LISH TONGUE. By Prof. William Swinton, A.M. 
‘rhis grammar Is based on the results of modern phi- 
lology, and presents a clearer and simpler method of 
teaching the English language than that in common 
use. 

A GIRL’S ROMANCE, and Other Tales. By 
Frederick W. Robinson, author of “ For her Sake,” 
ete. A collection of pleasing and unobjectionable 

short stories by an English writer who has already 
contributed largely to modern fictitious literature. 

NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC contains, 
besides the Calendar and other matters which per- 


-— 





tain to Almanacs, humorous stories and anecdotes, 
and eighty illustrations by Thomas Nast. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lipprncott & Co, Philadelphia :— 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. By the 
author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Thisis a new 
edition of one of the prettiest stories we ever read of 
medieval times. There is no book we have seen 
this year we would sooner recommend for general 
reading. 

THE PRAIRIE. A Tale. By J. Fennimore 
Cooper. Illustrated from drawings by F. O. C. Dar- 
ley. This book completes the series of the ‘“* Leather- 
stocking novels.” It takes the reader to the then 
wilds west of the Mississippi known at that time as 
Louisiana. It paints the Indian character as almost | 
too heroic, compared with what we know of it at’ 
the present day. Still this book, like its predeces- 
sors, is most entertaining, and every boy should 
read jt. 

From ScCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Lrpprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE MARBLE PROPHECY, and Other Poems. 
By J. G. Holland, author of “ Kathrina,” ete. ‘The 
Marble Prophecy” isa beautiful ideal interpretation 
of the “Laocoon,” the wonderful marble group 
which adorns the Vatican. The shorter poems are 
vigorous yet graceful in character, and in every way 
do credit to their gifted author. 

WONDERS OF THE YELLOWSTONE. Edited 
by James Richardson. Toa lover of the beautiful 
and the wonderful, who yet has not perhaps the 
time or the means to gratify his tastes and longings 
by actual pilgrimages to remarkable spots, this book 
comes like a god-send. Just now the spot exciting 
the most interest among Americans is “the crown 
of the continent,” the region of the head-waters of 
the Yellowstone and other tributaries of the Mis- 
souri. This region is described as presenting most 
extraordinary natural phenomena— wonderfully- 
shaped rocks, steep cascades, innumerable hot 
springs, and geysers unsurpassed in height. The 
editor of this volume gathers his information from 
the reports of different explorers, dnd makes an ex- 
ceedingly readable book. The illustrations, which 
are numerous and attractive, are from the pencil of 
Thomas Moran, who accompanied ons expedition 
and took sketches from nature. The book belongs 
to Seribner’s Library of Travel, Exploration, and 
Adventure. 

WONDERS OF THE MOON. Transkated from 
the French of Amedee Guillemire by Miss M. G. 
Mead. Edited, with additions, by Maria Mitchell, 
of Vassar College, N. Y. This is a book intended 
for popular reading, and is especially adapted to the 
wants of that large class who have no knowledge of 
or capacity for the higher branches of mathematics 
as required in the deeper study of astronomy. The 
volume gives a description of the various appear- 
ances of the moon, both to the naked eye and 
through the telescope; its volcanic constitution, its 
meteorology, its motions, and its influences. There 
are numerous illustrations in the book, which belongs 
to the Illustrated Library of Wonders. 

From J. W. SOHERMERHORN & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Lrprrnoort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE ATHENZUM. A Obdllection of Part-songs 
Jor Ladies’ Voices. Arranged and written by U. C. 
Burnap and Dr. W. J. Wetmore. 

THE POLYTECHNIC. A Collection of Music for 
Schools, Classes, and Clubs. Compiled and written 





by U. C. Burnap and Dr. W. J. Wetmore. Better 
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collections of music than those contained in these 
two volumes, it has never been our good fortune to 
see. They seem especially adaptefl to the wants of 
the school, the social, and the home circle; and the 
songs which they contain should take the place of 
much of the trashy sheet music which is such a 
general favorite among young people. The music 
is much of it adapted from that of the best operatic 
composers, and the words are pure and elevated in 
sentiment. 

JOHNSON’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, and Key 
to Philosophical Charts. By Frank G. Johnson, 
A.M., M.D. This volume, which is a large octavo 
of nearly five hundred pages, is intended for the use 
of schools and families. It isillustrated by five hun- 
dred cuts, which are reduced photographic copies of 
all the diagrams contained in the author's philo 
sophical series of indestructible school charts. For 
family use the charts referred to may be dispensed 
with; but in the school-room the charts should oc- 
cupy the wall to be used in conjunction with the 
volume. The book has been made as comprehensive 
as is consistent with the needs of the scholar. 

_ A CLASSIFIED LIST OF OBJECT TEACHING 

AIDS, for Home and School. Prepared by N. A. 
Calkins, author of “‘ Ncw Primary Object Lessons.” 
We recommend this book, or rather catalogue, to 
the attention of teachers and parents. 


From SHELDON & Co., New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. A Novel. By the 
author of “‘Ought We to Visit Her?” etc. Mrs. An- 
nie Edwards is an English authoress of considerable 
repute, and she depicts English sdciety, its follies 
and foibles, and also its pleasing features, with a 
ready pen. ‘*The Ordeal for Wives” is one of the 
best of her literary efforts, and will find many inte- 
rested readers. 


From ORANGE Jupp & Co., New York:— 

THE END OF THE WORLD. A Love Story. 
By Edward Eggleston, author of "The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,” etc. Mr. Eggleston excels in his 
description of Western life and his portraiture of 
Western character. He is evidently personally fa- 
miliar with all its phases. This story dates back to 
the Millerite excitement of 1843, and events preceding 
and following the predicted “‘end of the world.” It 
is in most respects quite equal to “The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster.”. The pictures which illustrate it are, 
however, rather below the average of excellency. 

From E. J. HALE & Son, New York :— 

A CYCLOPEDIA OF THE BEST THOUGHTS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. Compiled from his works, 
and alphabetically arranged, by F. C. de Fontaine. 
No. 2. 

From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York:— 

JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMERS’ ALLMINAX, for 
the mg of our Lord 1873. The author says of his 
book :— 


“For moral truths, and useful fax, 
No book can beat my Allminax.’ 

From Rosert Carter & BrorueEeRs, New York, 
through A. MARTIEN, Philadelphia:— 

TRADING. By the author of “The Wide, Wide 
World.” This handsome volume is the conclusion 
of a series of four. ‘“* The House in Town” came last 
before it, and was noticed not long since. Miss War- 
ner has fuli sympathy with children and their feel- 
ings, and the Christmas evening with which the book 
begins is pleasant to read of. The series will make 
a beautiful holiday present. 
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WHO WON. By the author of “ Win and Wear.” 
This spirited account of school sayings and doings is 
written by some one familiar with the average pub- 
lic school boy and girl, and is apparently faithful to 
their daily talk. The moral is, of course, excellent. 
We will not spoil the story by relating who won. 

THE CURATE’S HOME. By Agnes Gibirne. This 
is, the author assures us, a faithful record of the 
trials of an English curate’s family living upon a 
smallincome. The storyis certainly a sad one. We 
trust these endtmous irregularities of income be- 
tween the superior and subordinate clergy of Eng- 
land will soon be more equalized. 

ONLY NED. By Jennie M. Drinkwater. 

HAD YOU BEEN IN HIS PLACE. By Lizzie 
Bates. 

Two little books Intended for boys, illustrating the 
dangers of intemperance and the advantages of in- 
dustry. All Messrs. Carters’ books are well bound 
and handsomely printed. 


From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston :— 

THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER. By George Mac. 
donald: Mr. Macdonald’s books have a family re- 
semblance. They are introspective, dealing with 
moods and feelings, seldom with manners or events, 
and the author knows much more of the mental life 
of an English middle-class household than of the 
great world without. He isat his best when he deals 
with such subjects as this, the thoughts and hopes of 
a young married woman. His works are deeply 
tinged with devotional feeling, and have attained 
great popularity. 

OFF THE SKELLIGS. By Jean Ingelow. This 
charming story kas been publishing in numbers for 
some months, to the delectation of Littell’s readers. 
A review of the completed work confirms our im- 
pression that itis a higher flight of invention than 
Jean Ingelow has before essayed in prose. The plot 
and the incidents are simple, even commonplace, 
except one graphic description of a rescue from a 
burning vessel, and even that is told with a careful 
avoidance of sensational epithets. The many admi- 
rers of Jean Ingelow will welcome this new and 
worthy work of her fertile pen. We see that the 
Messrs. Roberts have a most inviting list, of which 
we hope to make some further mention. 

IN EXTREMIS. A WNovelette. By Mrs. R. 8. 
Greenough. A well told story of the sacrifice of a 
young girl’s life so that her father might be shielded 
from ruin and dishonor. The tone is somewhat over- 
strained, but the book is interesting, and the senti- 
ments well expressed and refined. 


From Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, through J. B. Lip. 
PrIncoTT & Co., Philadelphia :-— 

STORIES AND POEMS. By Mother and Dangh- 
ter, Caroline Gilman and Caroline Howard Garvey. 
Iilustrated. This deautiful volume in green and 
gold is filled with entertaining reading for the young. 
Though possessing no especial literary excellence, it 
will yet afford both pleasure and profit to its juvenile 
readers. 


From Henry C. LEA, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. Assisted 
by L. Minis Hays, M.D. October, 1872. 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
U. 8. STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM. Weare glad to 
hear of the continuous prosperity of so useful an in- 
stitution asthe asylum. Mayits work of benevolence 
meet with the help and the recognition it so well de- 
serves. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Nov. 1872. 
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JANUARY, 1873. 


Our FRIENDS.—A Happy New-Year to all who are 
with us on this glad morning. It is a fitting time 
for a publisher to send forth his yearly greetings, 
and renew his acquaintanceship with his subscribers. 
We have at this time also to announge our intentions 
and make our promises (which wealways fulfil), and 
in many ways endeavor to get the public to look 
upon our publication as the dest in the land. But in 
this case we feel that we aresafe. We have nocom- 
petition. But if any competitors should arise with 
the Book, they will have to work with more energy 
than we do to please the public. The people of this 
country have arrived at such a degree of taste that 
it will not do to publish anything but what carries 
with it the spirit of progress. And as there can be 
no better home enjoyment than sensible and enter- 
taining reading, we shall continue to fill our pages 
with the same character of pure and moral senti- 
ment that has always distinguished our Book. As 
each month rolls around, new opportunities will 
come before us, and we trust to carry to our friends 
a new pleasure in the form of a better Lapy’s BOOK. 

READ OUR ADVERTISEMENT.—It appears to be ne- 
cessary now-a-days for the public to have premiums, 
or perhaps the publishers of low-priced magazines 
have forced the system. It has been their custom to 
rive a premium only to the getter-up of aclub. Now 
we intend to make no distinction. very subscriber 
shall have one, and one worth framing. This is a 
leveller. ‘“*Our Darling” is a pretty subject, and will 
suit every household, as the subject commends itself 
to the hearts of all. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—In our handsome steel title page 
we have displayed all the sports of winter that our 
young friends love to participate in—the making of 
the snow-man, coasting down hill, sliding, skating 
by moonlight, ete. The sketch at the top of the 
page of Old Father Time is very suggestive. 

“Going to School in Winter” is one of those pleas- 
ing pictures which we delight to look upon. The 
beauty of the faces of the little girls is remarkable. 

“Happy New-Year”—a wood-cut illustration on 
colored paper is really an excellent design. We are 
the only magazine that gives these original embel- 
lishments. 

We are sure that we have never given a better 
colored fashion plate, or a better set of wood-cut 
fashions than are presented in this number. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—This is certainly the faycr- 
ite of ladies of taste all over the country. Amon 
the hundreds of similar publications which presen 
themselves as candidates for the approval and pa- 
tronage of the ladies, we have seen none which are 
so uniformly excellent, and in which the promises of 
the publishers are kept with such scrupulous fidelity. 
— Times, Clyde, N. Y. . 

“Our DARLING” is offered gratis to every sub- 
scriber to the LApy’s Boox for 1873. Read our Ad. 
vertisement. 

SPECIALTIES OF GODEY.—Our drawing lessons, 
our cottage architecture, our new music. No other 
magazines publish any of the foregoing. The music 
alone could not be purchased at the price paid for 
the Lapy’s Book; besides, our subscribers get it 
some months before it gets into the hands of the 
music publishers. 





A PRESENT.—If you desire a present for some fair 
friend, do not purchase any foolish gewgaw which 
‘n a short time will be forgotten, but subscribe at 
once for the Lapy’s Boox for 1873. Remember that 
by doing so you get a fine Chromo thrown in, thus 
securing two presents, that will keep you always in 
mind. There are many of your lady friends that 
would accept of it. 


GopEr’s Lapy’s Boox.—This is justly one of the 
best known and most liked magazines in the country. 
No lady of any pretensions to refinement should be 
without it, or one of the same kind of equal merit, 
though of the latter we honestly confess ourselves 
unable to specify a single one. But it is not sur- 
prising the Lapy's K is so great a favorite. It 

as the advantage of all the others of its class in age 
and sterling excellence. Some lady should get upa 
club at every post-office. Nothing gives so good an 
opinion of the intelligence and taste of the fair 
hostess who bids her friends welcome, than to be 
introduced to a neat table covered with readable 

ublications, and especially having GopEy’s Lapy’s 

K to amuse and instruct one when conversation 

flags, as it does sometimes, and as it ought to, before 
it turns to gas.— Telegraph Advocate. 


WE are sorry to have excited the jealousy of our 
contemporaries, but we have. They cannot under- 
stand how we can send a $5 chromo as a premium 
to our subscribers wituout asking more for our 
Book, or even asking a remittance of the postage. 
Not only to single subscribers, but in clubs. There 
isthe rub. They must get up early in the morning 
and attend to their business personally. For forty- 
three years we have done this, and hence our suc- 
cess. 


THE “Beckwith Sewing Machine” is a little gem, 
and gives satisfaction everywhere. The press and 
everybody who has seen it pronounce it a success in 
every particular. The company are perfectly re- 
sponsible, and none need hesitate to send to them, as 
all orders will receive prompt attention. See their 
advertisementon outside cover. 

DEAR Mr. GopEr: Iam delighted with the Chromo, 
“Our Darling,” that you have sent our club. You 
may look for another soon. 

E. M. S., Lexington, Ky. 

Mr. Gopey: This is our second club, and I should 
not wonder even if we sent a third. Our subscribers 
prefer the Ch’ »mo mounted. 

V. P. 0., Springfield, Mich. 

We could publish fifty letters of the same kind, but 
the above will do for a sample. All speak in the 
highest terms of ‘Our Darling.” 

PaTIENCE.—We are working nineteen hours out 
of the twenty-four to get through eur letters, but we 
assure you that 600 or 800 letters a day require con- 
siderable time even to open them, let alone attend- 
ing to their contents. 


EXAMPLE FOR THE LADTES.—Mrs. Mary R. Hub- 
bard, roy N. Y., earned with a Wheeler & Wilson 
in 1868, $731.47; stitching 31,092 shirt-fronts, equal to 
886,122 feet of seam. At 20 stitches to the inch, this 
would give 212,669,280 stitches, an average of 708,891 

r day, 88,612 per hour, and 1477 per minute, or sixty 
imes as fast as hand sewing. Sixty years in one! 
The machine has run three years by steam and three 
py Seat power without repair, and is as good as when 

ug 


WE have no reply to make to an article printed on 
the cover of a contemporary, except to say that it 
was unfriendly, ungentlemanly, uncalled for, and 
untrue. We could retort further, but as we are the 
elder we will endeavor to teach him a lesson. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

Ir is with profound sadness that we record the de- 
cease of CONSTANT GUILLOU. An ornament of the 
Philadelphia bar, an estimable citizen, an accom- 
lished gentleman, an upright man in all the rela- 
tions of life, has departed from among us. Words 
fail us to expressin fitting terms the void left behind 
him in all the circles in which he was wont to move. 
Among the few select spirits who, in the conscien- 
tious judgment of the writer, have been weighed in 


* the balance, and not been found wanting, our be- 


loved and honored friend occupies a conspicuous 
place. This will be regarded as inconsiderate eulogy 
by no person who, like the writer, has enjoyed his 
unbroken friendship for forty years. 

Constant Guillou was born in the city of Philadel- 
phia in the year 1812. His father, a French refugee, 
was forced to flee from San Domingo during the 
memorable insurrection in that island. The son, 
having received a liberal education, and studied law 
in the office of Thomas Dunlap, was admitted to the 
bar on the 8th of March, 1832. Here his ability, his 
energy, and his indefatigable industry soon enabled 
him to win distinction, and to acquire an extensive 
and lucrative practice. His keen intellect pierced 
through the deepest meshes of legal science. So 
deftly did he state a question before judge and jury 
that a comparatively heedless listener could scarcely 
fail to understand the point he wished to make. The 
nicest and most delicate distinctions of his favored 
profession were unfolded by him with surpassing 
ability. In his hands a client felt instinctively that 
he was safe. His professional brethren, to whom he 
was all kindness and courtesy, respected his learning 
and ability, and whether he was colleague or adver- 
sary he was endeared to them by his noble and manly 
spirit. 

3ut his accomplishments lay far beyond the domain 
of law. So varied and exact was his knowledge in 
raany departments of physical science that he was 
regarded as an admirable Crichton. He was a supe- 
rior chemist, and a skilful amateur photographist ; 
while the niceties and intricacies of legerdemain 
seemed to lie at his fingers’ ends. What his eyes saw 
his hand could execute; and accordingly there were 
few experts who could surpass him in the construc. 
tion of delicate mechanical apparatus. He was a 
capital linguist. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive of 
a society, however intellectual, in which he was not 
fitted to shine. 

But to the writer his especial eminence was in the 
social sphere. Here he reigned without a rival. Who 
can recall, without a quiver of the lipanda moistening 
of the eye, the many gatherings of which he was the 
life, the soul, and the joy? He was literally the ad- 
miration of children, in whose pleasure he delighted. 
If Constant Guillou were to be present ata children’s 
party, that party was made up! So delicate was his 
tact, so boundless his resources, so consummate his 
skillin providing for their enjoyment that a party 
graced by his presence was remembered by the little 
ones with a vividness and talked of with an enthusi- 
asm quite unexampled in our prolonged experience. 
The indelible impression which he left on their 
hearts was the finest of all tributes to his profoundly 
sympathetic nature. 

It is hard to state our conception of his personal 
qualities without being liable to the imputation of a 
friendly bias. He attached all who came to him by 
the closest of possible ties. So infectious was his 
good-humor that you seemed to feel instinctively all 
the joy and happiness which he felt himself. Spot- 
less in integrity, the soul of honor, generous to a 
fault, the manliest, the warmest, the stanchest of 
friends, a most indulgent husband and father, and 





conspicuously exemplary in all his relations with the 
world—who can measure his loss? Whatever lofty 
qualities the word gentleman in its best sense may 
be conceded to denote were unconsciously awarded 
to him by all who felt the elevation of his presence. 
Time will bring its changes; bereavement may suc- 
ceed bereavement; care and trouble may impress 
upon our brow the deepest of furrows; but the be- 
loved and the tender friend of so many years shall 
hold his place ineffaceably in our heart. 

MILTON BRADLEY & Co., Springfield, Mass. This 
well-known house has sent us the following games :— 

The New Game of Authors, Improved. 

Popular Characters from Dickens. 

Magic Fortunes. 

Game of Figaro. 

The Checkered Game of Life. 

The Game of Sequences. 

Japanese Backgammon. 

Game of Nationalia. 

Japhet Jenkins and Sally Jones. 

Poetical Potpie. 

Kindergarten. 

American Jack Straws. 

The New Game of Carromette. 

Smashed fip Locomotive. 

Alphabet Building Blocks. 

The Model Ship Puzzle. 

Magic Hoops. 


These games are not mere Christmas toys, but ar- 
ticles of real value, and invaluable in a house where 
there are children. In them is a’ whole year’s 
amusement. Such winter sport for boys and girls 
in the present long winter evenings! Messrs. Brad- 
ley & Co. have been engaged. for some twelve years 
in the manufacture and publication of amusements 
for the family circle, and while they have tried to 
make the business reasonably profitable, they have 
also endeavored, with conscientious faithfulness, to 
exclude from.their list everything that might by any 
possibility offend the most conservative and fastidi- 
ous, and toadmit only such as are innocently amusing 
or positively instructive and elevating. They have 
also conferred a blessing on the present generation 
of parents by enabling them to provide innocent 
recreation for the young folks at home, thereby 
keeping them from seeking pleasure in places of 
temptation. 

SoutTn CAROLINA, Oct. 23d, 1872. 

Mr. L. A. GODEY—DEAR Sie: I have been a sub- 
scriber to your LApDy’s Book for many years before 
I reached womanhoed. Iam now a happy wife and 
mother, and it is still a welcome visitor to our little 
home. The present number contains a story which 
I was so pleased with I could not help writing and 
begging all young girls to read and think upon. It 
is called, ‘‘A Woman’s Mistake.” One sentence 

articularly pleased me: “ Let no woman think any- 
Phing but just love can make wedlock endurable.” 
The concluding part of the story is fine. I have been 
so blessed in a noble, devoted husband, I would have 
every girl in the land marry for love. With many 
good wishes, I remain a 

FRIEND OF THE LADY’s BOOK. 


WE invite all doubting publishers to call at our 
office and see *“ Our Darling,’’ and then call at Earle’s 
and Janetzky’s in Chestnut Street, and the other 
picture stores, and inquire what they charge for it, 
and receive for answer $5. 


A LaDy who met the author “Ouida” in London— 
in fact, lived in the same house with her—describes 
her as exeeedingly eccentric. She is middle-aged, 
plain, but weird-looking, and drives in the most bi- 
zarre fashion. Her associates are entirely gentle- 
men. She makes pets of various uncanny animals, 
and surrounds herself with all manner of curious ob- 
jects. 
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Premiums! 


Premiums !! 


Premiums !!! 


Something entirely new and unprecedented. A Chromo to every subscriber, whether single or in 
a Club. Hvery subscriber will be presented with a perfect bijou of a Vhromo—‘OuR DARLING.’’s 


Store price, $5.00. See Advertisement. 





HoLLowAy’s MusfcaL Monruiy for 1873. The 
January number begins the eleventh year of this 
well-known periodical. It is full as usual of good 
music for singers and piano players of every capa- 
city; and we intend that every number for 1873 shall 
be equally choice and elegant. The vocal pieces dur- 
ing the year will be by such composers as Franz Abt, 
Glover, Stewart, Wrighton, Coralie Bell, and other 
well-known writers, while the piano pieces will in- 
clude the composers Sydney Smith, Brinley Richards, 
Strauss, Ketterer, Cari Faust, E. Mack, and others. 
Many original copyright gems by our well-known 
corps of contributors will be given during the year. 
We trust that every person of the least musical taste 
or ability will carefully notice the terms, as follows :— 

The terms are $4 per year in advance, on receipt of 
which we also send a premium of $1 of new sheet 
music. For $4.50 we send the Monthly for 1873, and 
Hunten’s celebrated Piano Instructor, a $2 book; or 
Concone’s Vocal Exercises, Part L, the best vocal 
book ever published, and used in all the conservato- 
ries in Europe and America. For $6 we send sheet 
music to the full amount, and the Monthly for the 
entire year free. For $8 we send the Monthly for 
1873 and a handsomely bound volume of new sheet 
music, songs, polkas, fantaisies, etc., containing from 
$10 to $12 worth of music in a $2.50 binding; a splen- 
did offer. Postage on this premium, 64 cents, must 
be sent with the order. We will send single copies 
of the January number to any address on receipt of 
40 cents. Address all orders to J. Starr Holloway, 
Publisher, 811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 

THE wealthiest woman in England, in point of real 
estate, is not Lady Burdett-Coutts—whose immense 
income is almost entirely derived from personal 
property and her interest in the great banking-house 
which bears her name—but the Honorable Mrs. 
Meynell-Ingram. This young lady, who is about 
twenty-four years of age, is the daughter of Lord 
Halifax, better known as Sir Charles Wood, and is 
probably the wealthiest of widows. She married 
about two years ago Mr. Hugo Meynell-Ingram, of 
Temple Newsam, in Yorkshire, and Hoar Cross in 
Staffordshire, who, at his death, bequeathed to her 
$250,000 a year in land absolutely. She has no chil- 
dren. Speculation is already rife as to the man on 
whom her second choice will fall. 


“WHEN a man dies, men inquire what he has left 
behind him, and angels inquire what he has sent be- 
fore him.’’— Mohammed. 


If Mohammed did say that, he said a sensible 
thing. 


“A poor old impostor, whose trembling limbs 
bore him with well-simulated sorrow to the door of 
a workhouse a few days ago, is just now spending a 
short vacation in jail. He said he was seventy-two 
years of age, and destitute. Something in his man- 
ner, however, suggested to the porter that it would 
be well to search him, and there were found hidden 
in his clothes $10 in gold, $100 in n and $130 in 
‘I. O. U.’s’ for money which he had dent zt 12% per 
eent. for a month.” 


He ought to have been promoted to Wall Street, 
instead of being sent to prison. 

Metta Victrorra Victor will furnish one of her 
excellent stories for the February number. 





THE following article appeared in the American 
Journalist of this city, in an account of the early 
newspapers in this country. We never before heard 
the origin of “‘ Mother Goose’s Melodies.” 


“In 1731 Thomas Fleet established the Boston 
Weekly Rehearsal, and afterward the Boston Even- 
ing Post. Massachusetts was then a slave-holding 
colony, and Fleet owned several ee two of 
whom he instructed in the art of printing. Their 
names were Pompey and Czesar—the only two Ro- 
mans, I believe, who ever belonged to the printing 
fraternity. Fleet married the daughter: of Mrs. 
Goose, of a wealthy family in Boston. Mother Goose 
was very fond of her first grandchild, the offspring 
of Fleet and her daughter, and nearly distracted her 
son-in-law with her endless nursery ditties. linding 
that all other means for silencing her failed, Fleet 
actually printed, for the purpose of trying what ridi- 
cule could effect, a book with the title ‘Songs for the 
Nursery, or Mother Goose’s Melodies for Children.’ 
This was the origin of the world-famous ‘ Melodies.’ 
Mother Goose was the mother of twenty-one children, 
and in that fact we may find the origin of the famous 
classic :— 

“*There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 

She had so many children thatjshe didn’t know 

what to do,’” 


PERFECT DisMAY.—We have never seen such an 
alarmed set of people as the magazine publishers. 
How does he do it? is their inquiry. We do not won- 
der that they are alarmed. They will have more 
cause for it before the end of this year. 

THE New York Herald says that the opera in that 
city is a failure, as there is only one good femate 
voice and one good male. Two singers do not make 
an opera troupe, and yet when they come here our 
people will pay the extra prices for this disabled 
team. If there was only alittle spirit in our people, 
these operatic humbugs would have to come down jn 
their prices. 


PEOPLE have different ideas of what would make 
a good picture. Here is a suggestion from a corre- 
spondent :— 

L. A. GopEY—DeEarR Sm: As I am one of your 
country subscribers, I le pe will allow me the 
= of suggesting a steel engraving that would 

appreciated. The idea struck me all at once 
while out milking this evening. I will describe: 
Have the man and woman milking the cows, and 
some of the children milking the calves, and others 
holding them by the + and a mother sitting on 
the stump nursing the by, and anything else that 
you wish to suggest that will add to a country milk 

n, or whatever will be appropriate for the name. 

don’t think I ever seen anything of the kind in 
your first leaves, although I’ve been acquainted 
with your book ever since I was a child, and now I 
amamother. Please oblige and gratify one of your 
country subscribers. N. N.C. 


The idea seems that all shall be milking, even the 
baby. We doubt very much whether the writer is a 
country subscriber. We confess to living in the 
city; we do not know much of country life, but we 
have never heard of boys milking calves! 

“Wuar isthe matter, policeman?” asked a stranger 
in London one night just before eleven o'clock, as 
he saw men, women, and children running in all 
directions as if mad. “Oh, nothing, sir! The new 
law closes the taverns at eleven, and they are hurry- 
ing to get a drink before they close.” 
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Premiums! 


Premiums !! 


Premiums !!! 


t= For Twenty-five cents extra added to the club price of each subscriber we will send the new 
Chromo, “Our DaruinG,” mounted on stiff Bristol board, ready to put at once into a frame, and 


also pay the postage on it. 





NEW SHEET Music.—J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, 
811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, has just is- 
sued the following new and beautiful music :— 

Songs and Ballads.—Out of the Darkness, Susie 
Morne, and Thou and I, three pretty songs by Hack- 
elton, each 30cents. Harry Wayne, Handsome Davie 
Browne, and Mary my Beautiful Angel, same com- 
poser, each 35. The Broken Lily, touching song and 
chorus, by Little Maud, 30. Something Sweet, beau- 
tiful new song, by Beckel, 25. Under the Mistletoe, 
by Glover, 20. He’ll Come Again To-morrow, by 
Stewart, 30. 

Scotch Baliads.—New editions of Bonnie Doon, 
Blue Bells of Scotland, Campbells are Coming, Roy’s 
Wife, The Ingleside, and Lass o’ Gowrie, each 20 
cents, or the six for $1. ° 

Sacred Solos, Duets, etc.—Hear My Prayer, beau- 
tiful quartette, by Grape, 50. Through all the 
Changing Scenes of Life, by Beckel, 40. Jesus, Sa- 
viour of My Soul, by Fradel, 35. While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks by Night, splendid quartette, 
by Darley, 60: Softly Now the Light of Day, with 
tenor or soprano solo, by Beckel, 30. Ruth and Na- 
omi, solo, 40. 

Sunday School Music.—In a neat pamphlet we 
publish eight hymns with music, by Hackelton and 
others, In the Kingdom, As Lifted in the Wilderness, 
ete. Price, five pamphlets for 25 cents, or $3 per hun- 
dred, free by mail. 

*New Polkas, etc.—Homestead Waltz, Beverly 
Galop, Bright Jewels Waltz, and Lottie Mazourka, 
all easy, by Mack, each 20. Wyoming March, by 
Mack, 25, or as a duet, 35. Jefferson Grand March, 
by Beckel, a little more difficult, 35. Good Cheer 
Polka, by Barrett, 30. Maggie Quickstep, by Reit- 
meyer, spirited, 30. Holiday Hours, beautiful pic- 
ture title, 40. Forget Me Not, fantaisie, by Ohm, 
elegantly illustrated, 60. Little Amazon March, by 
Ohm, elegant’ title page, 50. Cornell University 
Polka, souvenir elegante, 50. Address all orders to 
Mr. Holloway, as above. 

“Tt is reported that some of the fashionable milli- 
ners are really becomjng alarmed at the large number 
of ladies in this city Who make their own bonnets.” 

We cut the above from one of our dailies, and ask 
who is to blame, when $40, $50, and $75 is charged for 
a bonnet, one-half at least being profit. A lady with 
a little taste can easily make her own bonnets. It is 
time that the fashionable milliners were becoming 
alarmed. $75 for a bonnet, one for each of the sea- 
sons. $300 for bonnets. Phew! 


ASTONISHING, the progress made by the Wilson 
Underfeed Sewing Machine. Inventive skill has been 
taxed to its utmost, and the result is the ntost perfect 
and desirable machine for general and family use 
yet 2 my ey It is simple and easy to operate, is 
not liable to get out of repair, its work is the best, as 
was shown by the first premiums awarded it at the 
Northern Ohio Fair, and it is sold at a less price than 
any other machine of its rank. Salesroom at 1309 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and in all other 
cities in the United States. The company want agents 
in country towns. 


THE Boston News Association. We request that 
you will not send us any stories. We prefer to deal 
directly with writers. If you wish a reply by mail, 
send stamp. 





How Ir 1s Done.—The inquiry often made of us is 
“How do ‘you contrive to furnish such a Chromo as 
‘Our Darling,’ the store price of which is $5, to every 
one of your subscribers without any extra charge?’ 
Our first order for “Our Darling” is 100,000; that in 
part answers the question. Taking such a number, 
with the probable increase to 200,000, enables us, as 
the getter-up of the Chromo, to produce them at a 
moderate rate. It is the large edition that reduces 
the price. 


THE manner in which introductory letters are re- 
ceived abroad :— 


“Another soup ticket, my dear.” Such was the 
remark of an English gentleman to his wife, as he 
reached his home one bright day. 

Wife. Who now? 

Husband. Jabez Doolittle, the card says. 

Wife. Do you know him? 

Husband. Have not the remotest idea who he is, 
but I su we will have to honor the ticket. 

Wife. Who sends the ticket? 

Husband. Upon reflection, it appears to be the 
name of a New Yorker at whose house I dined one 


day. 

Wife. How many were there at table? 

Husband. About twenty. 

Wie. And only dining at a person’s house one day 
and meeting twenty people, whom probably you 
never saw again, is considered suflicient authority 
in America to send a stranger to you with a letter of 
introduction, and you do not know either the intro- 
ducer or the introduced? 

Husband. Such appears to be the custom in 
America, and it is one more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. 

Wife. It is a shameful practice, and one, I pre- 
sume, that has caused a letter of introduction to be 
called “a soup ticket.” Well, we will give him his 
dinner and have done with him. 


“It would be well if smokers were to cast away 
the ends of their cigars a little more judiciously, and 
not throw them on the pavement to be swept up by 
the dress of the first lady who passes. A lady in 
Washington recently had her dress set on fire from 
this cause.” 

So says a Washington paper, Would it not be ju- 
dicious for a lady to wear # walking dress and not 
make a scavenger of Werself? If the cigar simply 
burned off the train, it was doing the lady a service. 
Can there be anything more filthy than to see one of 
these trains sweeping the stfeets? What is the ap- 
pearance of their stockings and under-clothing when 
they reach home? 


Wuart agonies must that poet have endured who, 
writing of his love, asserted in his manuscript that 
he “ kissed her under the silent stars,” and found the 
compositor had made him declare that he “ kicked 
her under the cellar stairs!” . 


Very BADLY MIxED.—A country paper intended 
to give an account of a popular preacher and an un- 
fortunate dog, and this is the way tiiey appeared :— 


“The Rev. J. Thompson preached to a large con- 
gregation last Sunday. This was his last sermon 
previous to his departure for London. He exhorted 

is brethren and sisters; and, after offering a prayer, 
took a whim to cut some frantic freaks. eran > 
the = Street and down Queen Street to the co 
lege. At this stage of the proseema. some boys 
seized him, tied a teakettle to his tail, and let him 

o. A great crowd gathered, and for a few minutes 
there was a lively scene.” 
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CAN Heaven permit such deeds and the perpetra- 
tors of them go unpunished? Shame upun Russia 
and its ruler;— 


A Po.tsH Lapy KyoutTep.— At a gathering of 
Poles in the little village of Kernst, on the Southern | 
Niemen, on tie 29th of July last, when all thought | 
themselves secure from the intrusion of any of the | 
numerous spies who keep the Russian officials in- 
formed of the malcontents among them, Alexandrina 
Kossowitz, a young lady whose father, the younger 
son of a formerly noble Polish family, was killed in 
the recent troubles in Warsaw, expressed her sym- 
yathy with the unfortunates whom Russian severity 
1ad murdered or sent into exile. The meeting was 
a purely social one, and none dreamed that ? y 
said there would reach the ears of spies, for a 
present were known to be Poles, and firm haters of 
the harsh rule under which they then lived. Still 
as the young girl, in her passionate remembrance 0 
a father’s love, deplored his death, expressed her 
sympathy with rebellion, and her detestation of her 
oppressors, she was cautioned, lest her loud tone 
should enable people at the window to hear lier. 
With a hasty glance, as though to read in the faces 
of those about her who should betray her, the young 
lady ceased her execrations and relapsed into si- 
lence. When ten o'clock arrived, the latest hour of 
Polish gatherings, the company separated, and Alex- 
andrina Kossowitz, accompanied by her affianced, 
Julian Temensky, went to her home. 4 

If, in passing from the house of the gathering, she 
had been a mere observant, Alexandrina would 
have seen the maliciously-triumphant glances cast 
after her by Catherine Merdott, a woman about 
thirty-five years, a Pole by birth, and a sympathizer 
with her own unhappy countrywomen whenever her 
own passion was not concerned, and, from subse- 
quent proceedings, it seems that in this case she had 
been superseded in the affections of the young Doc- 
tor Temensky by the more beautiful and younger 
Alexandrina Kossowitz. 

On the following day, shortly after rising, Alexan- 
drina was seized in her own home, a short distance 
from Kernst, by two Cossacks of the guard at the 
garrison, and taken before the pett judge. 

The young lady of nineteen, handsome and trem- 
bling, produced no feeling of pity. Having at first 
denied the accusation, she was confronted with 
Catherine Merdoff, and then acknowledged her of- 
fence. In passing sentence, the petty judge said her 
seditious utterances might have warranted him in 
sending her before a higher tribunal, where the pen- 
alty would be death; but in view of her youth and 
contrition, he would merely order her to receive 
thirty-five lashes of the knout. Almost benumbed 
with shame and terror, the girl was led away to be 
prepared for punishment, for in Russia all sentences, 
save that of death, are carried out immediately «fter 
they have been pronounced. 

Word having been sent to the officer commandin 
the troops, a guard of two hundred men were ordere 
into the garrison square, and the exécutioner of the 
troop was called upon to hd ready to carry out the 
duties of his office. In half an hour after the sen- 
tence had been given, the troops had been formed in 
hollow square, in the centre of which had been 
placed a scaffold, staflding on four legs, the top of 
which was an inclined plane. Beside this stood the 
executioner, having in his muscular hand the knout. 
This weapon consists of a stick or handle two feet 
long, with a lash four feet long of sole leather, to the 
end of which is attached by a loop a piece of flat 
raw-hide two inches wide and two feet long. In the 
hands of an experienced man, the piece of raw-hide 
can be made to cut like a knife. 

As the executioner stood facing the scaffold, Alex- 
andrina Kossowitz was brought to him by her guard, 
and in a few moments her clothing was removed to 
her waist, despite her almost mute appeals to be 
spared the shame. As she pleaded, she was bent on 
the plane, her hands strapped to the two upper cor- 
ners, and her ankles secured at the foot of the struc- 
ture, One of the executioner’s assistants held her 
head, and the petty judge gave the erder for whip- 
ping to commence. —- the long lash in the 
air, the executioner stepped suddenly backward 
and with a sharp crack the thong fell on the back o 
the sobbing girl, cutting a livid streak from her 
right shoulder to her waist. A terrible tremor 
passed over her, and a quick, low cry escaped her 
lips, but it was the only sound she uttered ; and were 
it not for the blood which soon commenced to flow, 





~ 





it might have seemed that the whipping was being 


done on the naked back of a corpse. When the last 
ash had been given, the young lady was unfastened, 
and, with her clothing rudely thrown over her, she 
was taken to prison. After thanking the judge for 
his merey according to the necessary formula, she 
was delivered over to her friends. 

Five days afterward, the Gazette, of Wilna, con- 
tained this announcement: “The Polish criminal, 
Alexandrina Kossowitz, daughter of the rebel Peter 
Kossowitz, who was knouted for seditious utterances 
on the 24th of July at Kernst, while submitting hér 
lacerations to medical treatment in the house of the 
physician. Temensky, stole a vial of prussic acid, 
with which she ended her days.”’ 


TELEGRAPHIC ANECDOTES.—“ A good story is told 
of a telegraph clerk in the far north of England. 
Strolling into a telegraph office with his newly-mar- 
ried bride, the other day, the Earl of Caithness asked 
the clerk to show him how the magic wire was 
worked. Nothing loth, the clerk in charge put him- 
self into communication with Inverness, and asked 
his lordship what he wag to say. ‘Oh fe gg re- 

lied the earl; ‘say the Earl of Caithness is here.’ 

he message was duly transmitted, but the too ‘ can- 
ny’ clerk at the other end thought It was a hoax. - So 
he telegraphed back: ‘ Ask his lordship if heis going 
tostand one.’ In the interests of culture i decline to 
conjecture what these cabalistic words may mean ; 


| nor do I know whether his lordship did ‘stand one.’ 


If so, [am ata loss to conceive how it could be ‘stood’ 
at the other end. of the wire.” 

“Anawkward contretemps occurred at the Aboyne 
Scotland, telegraphic office some years ago. Lord 
Russell was the minister in-attendance upon Her 
Majesty at Balmoral, and one evening there came a 
messenger to Aboyne—a little old man, buried ina 
great coat—with a telegram addressed from his lord- 
ship to one of his ministerial colleagues in London. 
The message was handed to the clerk in eT a 
peremptory person, who seeing that it did not bear 
a signature—it was in the days of the old companies, 
when a signature was necessary—threw it contemptu- 
ously back, with the authoritative command, ‘ Put 
—~ name toit; it’sa ey your master don’t know 

ow to send a telegram.’ e name was added, and 
the message handed back. ‘Why, you can’t write, 
either!’ cried the enraged clerk, after — endeav- 
orm bo make out the signature. ‘Here, let me do 
it. hat’s your name?’ ‘My name,’ said the little 
old messenger, very deliberately, ‘is John Russell.’ 
It was the veritable Lord John himself: and the un- 
happy clerk was removed from Aboyne forthwith. 


It was a pity to remove the clerk because Lord 
Russeli dressed like a beggar. His lordship'is known 
as the most meddlesome old busybody in Europe. 
Very fond of writing letters of advice which nobody 
pays any attention to. Here is yet one other story 
of a telegraphic message told by Mr. Spurgeon at the 
Baptist Conference at Manchester last week :— 


“Last Wednesday three wes,” he said, “I was 
taken very ill, and had to go home with the gout; my 
legs were greatly swollen, and J was in extreme pain 
all night. On the Thursday morning T was in the 
same condition, but I received a medicine which ope- 
rated upon me better than any I had ever received. 
It was a telegram from Boston, U.S., to the following 
effect: ‘Dear Brother: We have just received a tele- 

ram saying you have been takenill. The Baptist 
Northern Association is now in session; they have 
set apart half an hour of prayer for your recovery ; 
and they beg to send you their Christian condo- 
lences.’ I can hardly express the refreshment that 
that telegram afforded my spirit.” 

THE following is the superscription of a letter re- 
ceived in the New York post-office :— 


“Now, Uncle Sam, if you miscarry 
This letter to Miss Addie Pell 
By Jupiter! pat eatch ‘Old Harry,’ 
Or something worse than ‘ Harry’—well, 
She ’s gone to Stamford, Ct., where 
You ’ll find the truant dame; 
Some say she’s gone for ‘change of air,’ 
And some ‘to change her name.’ 


Then, Uncle, bid your weet oe tramp, 

And for your trouble, here’s your ar a 
3 Cts. $” 
i A 
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SpuRIOUS GRANDEES.—One of the oldest and most 
anomalous fruits of the French a has consist- 
ed in the extraordinary number o Tr princes 
and nobles who have turned up at Paris under its 
auspices. In the last few months there have flour- 
ished in the society of the gay city a false Prince of 
Morocco; a pretended duke and grandee of Spain; 
a Prince Henry Plantagenet, “a mysterious pre- 
tender to an unknown throne;” a Count Foscolo, 
“* Minister eieeipoceniary of the Republic of Hon- 
duras, General of Division, Commander of the Order 
of the Knights of Malta and Patrician of Venice ;” 
_ and now, latest and not least august of this illustri- 
ous throng, there has bursf upon the scene George 
Castriol Scanderbeg, Prince of Albania, and pre- 
sumptive heir to the throne of Albania. 

When this distinguished personage arrived in Paris 
he was accompanied by certain Greeks and Italians 
of curious talent and address. One, named La Rosa, 
was styled “ Grand Marshal of the Palace :” another, 
Berriel-Bey, was known as “ Captain of the Guards?’ 
another yet was treasurer to the household ; yet there 
was no palace, no guards, and as to the last-named 
functionary, his princely master might have said to 
him like “ King oloroso,” in Fortunio:— 


“You duties you will learn in half a minute, 
’Tis but to hold a purse—there’s nothing in it.” 


Despite all this the prince took a splendid hotel in 
the Champs Elysées, where, we are assuréd, he sold 
decorations of the Order of Epirus for twenty-five 
franes apiece. He glittered and swaggered to uni- 
versal admiration. Wherever he moved there fol- 
lowed a comet-like train of scintillating adorers. 
Lovely and fashionable dames quarrelled for his 
smiles. The crack shopkeepers of the Boulevards 
introduced all kinds of modes and colors, @ la Scan- 
derbeg, easily adapted from the graceful Albanian 
costume. Among his friends the prince counted 
Emile de Girardin and Alexandre Dumas. The lat- 
ter, in fact, begged the scion of a glorious past to 
supply him with notes for a historical drama on the 
adventures of the famous founder of his house. “‘ Not 
so,” said the prince, majestically, “ until 1 have writ- 
ten with my sword, and in letters of blood, a sequel 
that is worthy of them.” By and by Scanderbeg got 
to know Queen Isabella, of Spain; and they had an 
affectionate correspondence, wherein her majesty 
called him her “dear and noble friend.” Things 
went on very smoothly until a certain impertinent 
writer for the Figaro pointed out two things. The 
first was that any one to bea Prince of Albania must 
be son to Prince John of Albania, the last of the 
Scanderbegs, who died in 1840; and the second, that 
the said Prince John neither left nor ever had any 
children. 

This looked staggering. But with inimitable cool- 
ness and impudence, this ‘‘ White Knight of Walla- 
chia,” as he was called, brought actions for libel 
against all the ss that copied the statement in 
question, and published, like “‘ the last of the Stuarts,” 
a by romantic account of his life and adventures. 
In this it was declared that it was the prince who had 
dethroned King Otho, and that, but for the revolu- 
tion of the 4th September, the Emperor Napoleon 
would have fulfilled a promise to restore him to his 
ancestral thrgnes of Epirus and Albania. In time 
the trials came on, but some doubts had begun to 
circulate insidiously through the community, and al- 
though the “ Prince” got ry they amounted 
to oniy a franc for each of the libels on his person. 
About this time, too, his intimate friend, the Count 
Foscolo aforesaid, was arrested for swindling and 
“assuming false titles and functions.’’ Almost in- 
stantly after the prince fled into Belgium. There- 
upon suits were brought against him for all manner 
oi “confidence” operations and cheating of trades- 
men, on one of which he was the other day condemned 
to five years’ imprisonment and a fine of three thou- 
sand frances. He is still at large, however, and will 
probably take the utmost pains to remain so. It has 
ey my appeared that his Royal Highness is no 
other than Mr. Isador Del Prato, son of a carpenter 
of Apulia—a young “Roi Carrotte” In earnest—and 
that the Grand Marshal of the Palace was formerly 
a policeman at Naples. Such has been the fate of 
— in the person of a being gorgeous enough 

» have figured in ‘‘ Quida’s” Jdalia. We doubt whe- 
ther we have heard the.last of the Prince of Epirus 
and Albania, for nothing would be more character- 
istic, or more in keeping with divers late events, than 
that his Royal Highness should turn up again ina 
season or two, and in full glory, at Long Branch or 
Saratoga. 





| “Make assurance doubly sure,” ibid. 


EvERYBODY’s Worps.—‘ There is death in the 

pot,” is from the Bible, 2 Kings, iv. 40. “ Lovely and 
Jeasant in their lives, and in death they were not 

ivided,” is spoken of Saul and Jonathan, 2 Samuel, 
i. 23. “A man after his own heart,’ 1 Samuel, xiii. 
14 “The apple of his eye,” Deut. xix. 21. “A still, 
small voice,” 1 Kings, xix. 12. ‘* Escaped with the 
skin of my teeth,’ Job xix. 20. “That mine adver- 
sary had written a book,” Job xxi. 35. “Spreading 
himself like a green bay tree,” Psalm xxxvii. 35. 
“ Hanged our harps upon the willows,”’ Psalm exxxvii. 
2. “Riches certainly make (not take, as it is often, 
quoted) themselves wings,” Prov. xxiii. 5. ‘Heap 
coals of fire unon his head,” ibid. xxv. 22. “Nonew 
thing under the sun,” Ecclesiastes, i.9. ‘Of making 
many books there is no end,” ébid. xii. 12. “ Peace, 
peace, when there is no peace” (made famous by Pat- 
rick Henry), Jeremiah viii. 11. “My name is Le- 
gion,” Mark vy. 9% “To kick against the pricks,” 

cts ix. 5. “Make a virtue of necessity,” Shaks- 
peare’s T'wo Gentlemen of Verona. “ All that glit- 
ters is not gold,” usuall tet, “All is not gold 
that glitters,” Merchan of Venice. “Screw your 
courage to the sticking place (not int),” Macbeth. 

‘Hang out 
ony banners on the outward walls,” ibid. “ Kee 
he word of promise to our (not the) ear, but brea 

it to our hope,” ibid. 

“Tt’s an ill will turns none to good,” usually quo- 
ted, “it’s an ill wind that blows no one any good,” 
Thomas Tasser, 1580. “Christmas comes but once a 
a year,” ibid. * Look ere you leap,” ébid., and ** Look 
before you, ere you leap,”’ Hudibras, commonly quo- 
ted, “* Look before you leap.”’ “Out of mind as soon 
as out of sight,’’.usually quoted, “Out of sight, out of 
mind,” Lord Brooke.“ What’ though the field be 
lost, all is not lost,” Milton. ‘‘ Awake, arise, or be 
for ever fallen,” ibid. ‘* Necessity, the tyrant’s plea,” 
ibid. “That old man eloquent,” tid. “ Peace hath 
her victories,” ibid. ‘*Though this may be play to 
you, ’tis death to us,” Roger l’Estrange, 1704. “All 
ery and no wool” (not little wool), Hudibras. “Count 
their chickens ere (not before) they ’re hatched,” ibid. 
— Phroegs thick and thin,” Dryden. “ When Greeks 
joined Greeks, then was the tug of war,” usually 
quoted, “ When Greek meets Greek, then comes the 
tug of war,’”’ Nathaniel Lee, 1692. “Of two evils, I 
have chose ‘the least,” Prior. ,“‘ Richard is himself 
again,’ Colley Cibber. ‘Classic ground,’’ Addison. 
a hater,” Johnson. ‘My name is Norval,” 
John Home, 1808. ‘Ask me no questions and I'll 
tell you no fis,” Goldsmith. ‘ Not much the worse 
for wear” (not none the worse), Cowper. “ What 
will Mrs. Grundy say,” Thomas Morton. “ No pent-up 
Utica contracts you~ wers,” Jonathan M. Sewell. 


HE who betrays another’s secret because he has 
quarrelled with him, was never worthy of the sacred 
name of friend; a breach of kindness on one side 
will not justify a breach of trust on the other. 


Wao but a Frenchman would have ever thought 
of such a subject for a drama?— 


“There is a pretty patriotic moral attached toa 
drama now performing at Vincennes. It is called 
*Vengeance and the Wooden Leg.’ The Marquis 
de Solanges, who lost his leg at Solferino, finds a 
stranger at the feet of his fiancée. The stranger 
draws his sword. ‘No matter!’ exclaims the Mar- 
quis; ‘mine was left in the body of an Austrian 

eneral. Nomatter!’ And he unscrews his wooden 
eg, with which he strikes his adversary dgad, cry- 
ing, ‘ Vive la France!’ while the orchestra strikes u 
the ‘ Marseillaise,’ and the fiancée, touched by this 
act of heroism, substitutes the support of her arm 
for that of the missing limb, and leads the Marquis 
back to the chateau.” 


Dr. SmitH, of Cheever colony, Kansas, “‘ was se- 
riously injured by a well caving in on him.’’ Served 
him right, the people said. He should have attended 
to the sick, and let the well alone. 

WHossE work fills up the most ground? The doc- 
tor’s work fills six feet of ground, but the dentist’s 
fills an acher. 

What relation does bread sustain to an invention? 
A maternal relation, for bread is a necessity, and 
“necessity is the mother of invention.” 





When is alawyerlikeadonkey? When he is draw- 
ing a conveyance. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chesinut Street, 
JSormerly of 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE above is a design of a Gothic villa, American- 
ized. It contains all the requisites of a first-class 
American home. As asuburban residence, or coun- 
try mansion, it has a refined, dignified, and substan- 
tial appearance, the plan having all the nobleness of 
effect required: The parlor is commodious and ele- 
gant, of the finest decorations, and lighted as it is by 
windows, the light will be thrown upon the walls, 
that paintings and stairways may have the full ef- 
fect. By the use of sliding doors the main hall be- 
comes a part of the parlor. It is intended te have a 
dumb waiter in the rear, so as to render the kitchen 
apartments perfect, as they are in the rear of the 
house. The slope ot the ground at the back of the 
building affords fine ventilation and light. To those 
desiring to build, we would state that we have a 
book of our own designs that will aid materially in 
their selection, which we will send to their address 
on receipt of $3. 





FIRST STORY. 


First Story.—A porch; P parlor, 19 by 29 feet; L 
library, 15 by 17 feet; H hall, 10 feet wide; SH stair | 











hall; D dining-room, 15 by 24 feet 6 inches; 8S sitting- 
5 carriage porch. 


room, 15 by 15 feet; 











FF 








SECOND STORY. 


Second Story.—DR dressing-room, 10 by 13 feet; 
PC principal chamber, 16 by 25 feet; C chamber, 1 
by 15 feet; H hall; A conservatory; C chamber, 15 
by 24 feet 6 inches; C chamber, 15 by 15 feet. 


THERE was a young lady of Tee, 
Who wrote to her conjidante, * Bb. 

I don’t want to wed, 

No such thoughts in my head, 
But—where can the eyes of the men be?” 


WEDDING cards are now issued with the notice, 
“No plated ware,” printed in one corner. Would it 
not be as well te add, “No presents from the Dollar 
stores put up in Caldwell’s or Bailey’s boxes?’’ 

CANNIBALISTIC.—" Girls for cooking wanted.” We 
presume some one wants cooks. 
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fHosE who read the Lapy’s Book well know how 
we have labored to prevent by exposure the imposi- 
tion of foreign noblemen who espouse American girls 
for their wealth. They meet with ready allies in the 
vanity of American parents, who are anxious to have 
a titled son-in-law. Not one in a hundred of these 
cases have a happy termination. Misery generally 
follows such marriages, as our frequent exposures 
have shown. A correspondent of the New York 
Herald gave recently a terrible case. A young girl 
sent te Switzerland to be educated, was fallen in love 
with, or fell in love with, a young Pole, and the end 
was that he shot her and then himself. The — 
lady recovered, but the ball was never fou 
she still carries it. The Pole only succeeded in put- 
ting out both his eyes. The article is concluded by 
the following, which we give entire. The Herald is 
of the same way of thinking as ourselves about these 
foreign marriages :— 


From this painful event there is one evident les- 
son. Iam far from deprecating the value of a Euro- 
yean education for Americans. There are many 
Pings to be learned here that cannot be learned in 
America. Nor is it af all necessary, under proper 
care, that in accepting these educational advantages 
our people should forget their own land and become 
in any sense foreigners. Here you learn, among 
other things well worth knowing, that America is by 
no means the | country in the world; that it does 
not contain all the moral and mental attainments, 
and is so far perfect that it cannot be improved. 
Apart from the languages and sciences there are 
economies of life, manners, methods of living, art, 
music, and law. The “grand tour” is as necessa 
now as it was in the time of Addisop, and men an 
women from America go back better citizens because 
they have been broadened and strengthened bya Eu- 
ropean life. 


ADVENTURERS WHO LIE IN WAIT FOR AMERICAN 
MAIDENS. 


Young women or girls come out under care of a 
overness or travelling companion, or they are placed 
n homes where they have insufticlent discipline and 
become the prey of the Continental adventurer. 
America is believed to be the country of diamonds 
and gold. A residence abroad is said to be a sure 
sign of possessing these, and the rest follows. There 
are several classes of adventurers—Italian noblemen, 
with pedigrees running back to Caesar and without 
money to buy macaroni; English captains, whose 
chief accomplishment is billiards; French counts, 
who live in a garret and do their own cooking ; heroes 
of the “ green fields” of Baden and Homburg. Unless 
one has a clear and accurate history and is known 
to have business duties or government employment, 
or artistic tastes, it is safe to regard any foreigner 
resident out of his own country, so far as Europe is 
concerned, as an adventurer. However unjust it 
may be sometimes, perhaps it is a rule well worth 
observing as a general thing in regulating one’s in- 
tercourse with people in foreign lands. 


A MARQUIS WHO WANTS A SON, 


Not long ago Galignani’s Messenger, the oldest 
English newspaper in Continental Europe, contained 
an advertisement which I will quote from memory. 
I give it in the words as nearly as I remember :— 


A Marquis, the only surviving member of one of 
the oldest families of Normandy, is desirous to per- 
petuate his titles and family prerogatives. For that 
purpose he wishes to adopt a young man or boy, who 
would inherit his claims and be considered his own 
child. He has no objection to marry the mother if 
required. Address P., No. 35 Rue ° 


The foregoing was in reality nothing more nor less 
than a marriage advertisement, a means whereby 
it was intended to ensnare an heiress or rich widow 
possessed of English sovereigns or American eagles, 
who could be dazzled by the prospects of m ing 
a title. Asan offset for the marriage portion of the 
bride the marquis would probably bring with him a 
respectable budget of unpaid bills. Invariably that 
is all they possess. I say invariably. There are a 
Hay Ls og as! only a few honorable exceptions to 

e rule. 
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THE AMERICAN COLONY IN SWITZERLAND. 


It is amongst *the prerogatives of Herald corre- 
spondents holding a roving commission to witness 
many strange,scenes in the course of their travels. 
Switzerland thrives during the summer months on 
American travel. The number of English is decreas- 
ing from to year, unless we except that amiable 
class of pi igrims known as “Cook's tourists.” The 
latter are plentiful, but then they confine themselves 
to certain routes and localities. Here and there a 
as of Germans can be seen, and now and 
then we meet with a stray French or-Italian party. 
But, as a rule, American travellers are filling the 
large hotels, and American money defrays the dis- 
play of gas in the shop windows and the fireworks on 

he lakes. Americans, as the phrase goes, sont con- 
sus d'or. As a general practice American families 
travel over the Continent of Europe under the guid- 
ance of experienced couriers. It saves a world of 
trouble and annoyance. ULudeubtedly that is the 
easiest and most comfortable mode of travel, pro- 
vided re have been fortunate in the choice of your 
man. his credentials are satisfactory and his cer- 
tificates genuine the courier, although involving an 
additional item of expense, provides the most efficient 
means of protecting travellers against touters and 
the large class of adventurers which infest many of 
the caravansaries of Continental Europe. We meet 
these men daily, and in all possible disguises. 


AN ITALIAN PRINCE LOOKING FOR A YANKEE 
PRINCESS. 

I remember an Italian prince, who was ever anx- 
fous to make the acquaintance of Americans and 
who most humanely and in the most disinterested 
manner proffered his services whenever he met an 
American lady or her children suffering perchance 
from dyspepsia or any other ailment brought on by 
the injudicious use of iced water. ‘The prince, a de- 
scendent of a noble Bolognese family, laid claim to 
sculapian "powers; he was pronounced the most 
disinterested, fascinating young man. Le never 
accepted a fee; the very mention of money would 
darken his ae but he manfully withst acom- 
plete shower of diamond rings and even of a heavy 
chronometer, sent to him by fair hands in compensa- 
tion for proffered advice and “soothing syrups.” It 
is one of the most peaeee things to be waited on by 
these men, the only trouble being that it is generally 
too late when you find out who your princeis. But 
then they are so agreeable. They know every capi- 
tal of Europe ; ve ae introduce the young men to 
aclub; they furnish you with letters to their friends, 
no matter in what direction lies your travels. They 
coax, fawn, and flatter you that itis difficult to get 
along without them. Your ladies don’t want any 
other box at the opera than that occupied by a cer- 
tain Ambassador ; the prince procures it for you and 
the whole family is delighted. 


A POLISH COUNT LOOKING FO# A YANKEE COUNTESS. 


At another day you will meet with a Polish Count, 
who takes up a similar position. He is more of a 
linguist, and can make himself more useful in a gen- 
eral way. You may take it for granted that he once 
held a commission in the l’russian or Austrian army, 
but that he has left the service by reason of having 
become the victim of misplaced confidence in con- 
nection with the management of some imaginary 
property. Depreciated currency has reduced his in- 
come, he mourns over the misfortunes which befell 
his country, and who would not sympathize with 
Poland and her misfortunes? Our Count brings you 
to the best tailor. He himself dresses es 4 
beard and moustache are matchless in tint. He 
known to and by everybody, and therefore eagerly 
sought after by young Americans, to whom he isa 
most ble companion, and who, by way of com- 
pensation, introduce him at once to their sisters and 
cousins at home. 


MARRIAGE ADVENTURERS AT THE TUILERIES. 


I will give another picture. How ashamed did I 
feel of my equals, when at one of the Tuileries balls, 
under the late empire, two French adventurers stood 
right in front of me, inquiring of each other as to 2 
certain lady in blue, who was sitting close by! 
yi Why,” said the one to whom the question was put, 
“don’t vou know? That’s the American.” “Oah!” 
drawiea ont the other, “I will not aor anything 
more.” ‘What a pity it is,” rejoined his friend, 
“that she is not eligible! I jearn that the father is 
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not so rich as we had imagined; but then So-and-so 
tells me that her cousin from Chicago, the little red- 
haired damsel who usuall accompanies our beauty, 
has oceans of money in her own right.” “ Well,’ 

was the reply, “let us try Cutengs, Red hair is a 
fashionable article just now, and I need not feel 
ashamed to show ro in the Bois, riding in her 
father’s carriage.” I shadowed these worthies that 
night, and was grieved to observe that Chicago was 
honored by and yy ye an invitation to the supper 
room. To hang on the arm of areal Viscount under 
the Emperor’s roof was a temptation not easily re- 
sisted, What heartburning has been caused at a 
< rare oe my? to the supper has since then been 

ully revealed by the records of a divorce court. 


“MARRIAGE A LA MODE” IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

I could mention more than ten or twelve distinct 
cases where American girls have given up a happy 
home in exchange for a most miserabie existence. 
Their fortunes have been squandered in most cases; 
some of the ladies have been deserted; others have 
obtained a divorce; but all of them are heartbroken. 
The cause of all that wretchedness is to be traced to 
the desire of gratifying a feeling—a vanity ; to flour- 
ish as Madame la Marquise, or to — herself a 
princess. The twelve or more cases of which I poe. 
sess positive knowledge of facts are not all. Not 
that every case relates to the marriage of an adven- 
turer; but regard these marriages even in the most 
favorable light, and it is safe to assume that under 
no circumstances will an aristocrat take an Ameri- 
can woman to his bosom as his wife. It is a leap 
into the dark.’ Certainly there is no reason why a 
girl should not marry the man she likes; but it is 
wise to remember that it is the instinct of fallen men 
to hate equality. The young lady may be equal with 
him whom she loves, but then arises the question 
whether the man’s home or friends will suit her. If 
the latter look unkindly on her, what unutterable 
misery must follow? The American girl discovers 
too late that she has been allured by the sounds of 
tities or a desire to attain a social position of which 
she previously knew nothing. Her marriage portion 
secured the title, but the husband’s relatives are 
anti-pathetic and her vanity is rewarded by a life of 
re and slights. But no warning voice is heeded 
ae will add only one more narrative before 
close. 


MARRIED LIFE OF A COUNTESS. 

A year agoan American lady married in the south 
of France a Polish Count. She ae aay cautioned, 
but she would be a Countess. Married in due form, 
the pair set out on a wedding tour; but before a 
week’s travel was consumed, on reaching Vienna, 
the lady became aware that, though a Countess, she 
was bound toaswindler. But for the timely inter- 
cession of the American Consul, the Countess would 
have been subjected to endless inconvenience, inas- 
much as the husband had conspired with his credit- 
ors to emg pressure on the family of the American 
lady for the purpose of extorting money. These 
many cases of girlish misfortune have caused equal 
heartburning to families, and misery more enduring 
than, we are happy to say, hers is likely to be. 

A ease happened within a year where the noble- 
man (!) was arrested, at the moment of celebrating 
the nuptials, by his tailor. The bride’s family paid 
the bill. It would not do to lose the title. Some- 
times when the swindle is found out, the parents of 
the bride continue to support the Count, so that the 
fond mamma may continue to refer to her daughter 
the Countess. 

“BEWARE OF THE Wipows, SamMmy.”’—In the N. 
Y. Herald, under the head of “ Situations Wanted,” 
there are twelve widows applying for situations, a 
widower’s family preferred. This looks suspicious. 

MARIO, the broken-down singer, who appeals to 
what he was for patronage, and is here upon almost 
a begging expedition, has sold his villa Silviati for 
$120,000. 


A Tourist who was asked in what part of Switzer- 
land he felt the heat most, replied “When I was 
going to Berne.” 








SOME HINTS. 

In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail 
to indorse it; or a Post-office order. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is 
suflicient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss 
to her signature, that we may know how to address 
a reply. 

Town, County, and State always in your letter. 

If you want your Book sent tv another post-office 
state to what office it is sent to at the time you write. 

When a number of the Lapy’s Book is not re- 
ceived, write at once for it: don’t wait until the end 
of the year. . 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

When you send money for any other publication, 
We pay it over to the publisher, and there our re- 
sponsibility ceases. 

We can always supply numbers for back years. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of 
the year. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own 
signature be written so that they can be easily made 
out. 


Five CLASSES OF FEMININE LECTURERS. —The 
London Saturday Review devotes a recent article to 
describing feminine lecturers, and enumerates five 
classes of them. It says:— 


“The very dress and appearance of the lady lec. 
turer, nine times out of ten, mark her purpose. 
One glides on to the platform asa ae a pre- 
Raffaelite ‘study; her drapery hanging in long 
straight folds over her feet, her golden hair carded 
into a fuzzy aureole about her head, her whole cos- 
tume a capital model for an artist. She knows that 
her get-up is effective, and that every woman in the 
audience will envy her, while many will try to copy 
her; and she knows, too, that the men will admire 
her, and for the sake of her — be leniently dis- 

, or something more, to her logic. But if she 
were to tell you the absolute truth, she would con- 
fess that she regards lecturing as the best advertise- 
ment for her beauty, and that, if she were snub- 
nosed and a fright, she would be far less earnest 
about woman’s rights and wrongs than she is at 
present. Only she does not tell the truth, and she 
acts out her pretence to the last. 

“ Another wears her hair cut short and parted on 
the side like a man; like a man, too, she comes 
squarely to the front: her brief skirts, iapelled vest, 
uncompromising shirt-front, and severe shirt-collar, 
are her protest against feminine vanities, or the as- 
sistance to be derived from personal enchantment. 
She is of the kind which emulates men while scorn- 
ing them; and, like the famous minister who set 
hymns, and psalms, and spiritual songs to dance 
music, on the plea that he did not see why the devil 
should have all the best tunes, she adopts in her own 
habits and person the characteristics of the sex she 
affects to despise and condemn. 

“A third is a mere fashionable lady, beflowered 
and bejeweled to the last extreme of the mode. She 
puts her trust in ‘style,’ and thinks herself safe from 
rude critical handling if she shows herself got up as 
a grande dame should be. 

“A fourth is feminine, refined, spiritual, with 
floating locks streaming back from her brow, and a 
certain kind of Fra Angelico look about her, sug- 
gestive of saints and seraphs, and really very pretty ; 
while a fifth does not hesitate to present herself a 
dowdy, indifferent to her personality as a woman, 
and only wishful for the plaudits which follow on 
successful intellectual endeavor. Her ambition is 
not to be a well-bred lady, or a beautiful picture, or 
even a semi-man, but a talking creature of no sex at 
all, a lecturer pure and simple. But whatever the 
line they take, what they are and how they look, is 

that which chiefly interests them; and the kind of 
perenenny they display is not second in importance 
the character of the doctrine they advocate.” 


Wauart is the amusement of young ladies on a wet 
afternoon? Knitting their brows. 
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FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 


send their letters by an express company they must | 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay | 


the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 


post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. | 


A. Gopey. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are as follows:— 

**Rates of commission charged for money orders: 
On orders not exceeding $10, 5 cents; over $10 and 
not exceeding $20, 10 cents; over $20 and not exceed- 
ing $30, 15 cents; over $30 and not exceeding $40, 20 
cents; over $40 and not exceeding $50, 25 cents; no 
fractions of cents to be. introduced in an order. 
United States Treasury Notes or National Bank 
Notes only received or paid.” 

RATHER ROUGH ON AN OPERATIC SINGER.—In our 
grandfathers’ days the hunting out of comical cross- 
readings was a favorite diversion of small witlings; 
such things are only produced now by sheer acci- 
dent, when in “ making up” for the press a portion 
of a column of type gets mysteriously imported into 
a place where it has no manner of business, thereby 
causing things to become considerably mixed. By 
the intrusion of the termination of a criminal trial 
into an operatic criticism, a panegyrical account of 
a new singer finished up with, “He was sentenced 
to five years’ penal servitude, so that society will for 
some time be freed from the infliction of his pre- 
sence.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 
ApprREss “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Gode 


Philadelphia.””’ Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion E i 
tress. . 
No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 


nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. W. C.—Sent infant's wardrobe October 21st. 

Mrs. H. R.—Sent bonnet by express 25th. 

Mrs. 8. W. C.—Sent patterns eb 

Miss A. K.—Sent curls 29th. 

G. 8. L.—Sent patterns November 4th. 

Mrs. T. G. M.—Sent jewelry 6th. 

Mrs. E. O.—Sent knitting cotton 6th. 

Mrs. E. E. R.—Sent goods by express 9th. 

Miss J. T. 8.—Sent pattern for cloak 11th. 

Miss N. G.—Sent colored wool 11th. 

Dr. L.—Sent article by express 12th. 

Mrs. F. I.—Sent cloak patterns 15th. 

Mrs. T. M. 8.—Sent box by express 14th. 

Miss W. E. M.—Sent slippers by express 18th. 

Orura.—There is no premium given fora collection 
a old American stamps. All such stories are ridicu- 
ous. 

Alaska.—In Germany the wedding ring is worn on 
the third finger of the right hand. 

Morton.—The process is a secret, and a profitable 
one; it is not likely that the inventor would commu- 
nicate the process to us, and we should not like to 


ask him. 

Morita. —‘“‘Comparisons are odious.” In Much 

49 Anew, spotning. <= 3, scene 5. : 
oun e.—Finger-glasses are still put upon the 
table after dinner. = P " 

Bride.—A bonnet and not a wreath. 1. It is very 
unusual to wear a ring upon the second finger, the 
third is that for the engaged ring. 2. The father of 
the bride. 

Ignoramus.—I O U is short for [owe you. C.O.D, 
collect on delivery. 

Inquirer.—If you are introduced to a person who 
is likely to become an intimate friend or a member 
ofa mg ! with whom you are intimate, offer your 
hand; if the introduction is one of mere ceremony, 
to bow is quite sufficient. 





| Good Looks.—Keep your nails short, it will keep 
| them from breaking. 

F. E.—We have never heard of the hair-wash you 
mention. 

Cline.—Oat-meal put into the water in which you 
wash softens the skin. 

K. D.—Write only on one side of the paper. We 
| never read MSS. written on both sides; and don’t 
write us a long letter! Remember that our time is 
precious. 

Sallie.—Almost every tooth powder will keep the 
| teeth white if used night and morning. 

A. M. B.—Too late for December. We believe that 
| the Waverly offers a club with the Lapy’s Book. 

You had better address the editor of that pubiica- 


on. 
|  Maude.—l. The lady’s name to be mentioned first. 
2. “ That is understood.” 


Ej ushions. 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
| bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, muunti!- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, ey oy by checks jor the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
Jirst received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
} pi accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here = the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. hen the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa 
ried by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 











DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress; the underskirt of blue silk, 
trimmed with a kilt plaiting; the polonaise is made 
of blue velvet cut in points and trimmed with fringe, 
the waist trimmed with lace and fringe. Black vel- 
vet hat, trimmed with feathers and lace. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting dress of peacock-green silk; vel- 
vet basque cloak, trimmed with lace and passemen- 
terie ornaments. Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
flowers and peacock-colored ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Carriage dress of light coffee-colored silk, 
made with the front breadth formed oz ki!t plaiting, 
with lace and purple silk trimming the front; court 
train, trimmed with black lace and purple silk; 
basque waist with vest of purple silk. Bonnet ef 
velvet to match dress, flowers and purple ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pink silk, made with a 
skirt trimmed with ruffles and puffs, and a low- 
necked polonaise; the polonaise is trimmed with 
point appliqué lace, and a ruche of silk, with narrow 
lace each side of it. Hair arranged in curls, with 
pink roses and leaves in it. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of tea-colored silk, made 
with two skirts, trimmed with different width ruffles ; 
| basque corsage cut low, with sash ends falling from 
the back. Hair arranged in curls and puffs, with 
gold stars stuck in. 
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Fig. 6.—Dress for little boy, of erimson poplin, 
trimmed with velvet and buttons. Black felt hat, 
trimmed with velvet. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Dinner dress; the underskirt of cherry- 
colored silk, the front part of skirt being trimmed 
with black velvet and white lace; the overdress is of 
black silk, trimmed with white lace. Headdress of 
cherry-colored velvet and feather. 

Second figure ; dress for child of three years, made 
of white Cashmere braided with black. Overdress 
of blue silk, trimmed with black velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of black Cashmere, made 
with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with a plait 
ing; the upper one trimmed with fringe and a band 
of Cashmere corded with silk. Sacque cut to fit the 
figure, trimmed to correspond. Black velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with light blue ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 3.—House dress; the underskirt of very dark 
blue silk, trimmed with one deep and two narrow 
ruffles, headed by an embroidered band of silk. The 
overskirt and jacket isof Cashmere of a lighter shade 
than underskirt, embroidered with silk. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of bronze-colored silk, made 
with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with two 
puffs of silk, finished with an embroidered band of 
velvet and fringe; the upper skirt is trimmed to cor- 
respond. Sacque of silk lined with fur, and trimmed 
to match dress. Bronze felt hat, trimmed with vel- 
vet and flowers. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of Réséda-colored silk poplin 
made with one skirt and a polonaise: the skirt is 
trimmed with plaited ruffles and bands of velvet; 
the polonaise is trimmed with a heavy chenille fringe, 
headed with a band of velvet, looped up with cords 
and tassels. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of black silk, trimmed with 
ruffles; the polonaise is made of black camel’s-hair 
cloth heavily embroidered and trimmed with fringe. 
Black yelvet hat, trimmed with feathers and pink 
roses. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Ladies’ sacque, made of navy blue cloth, 
trimmed with a band of black silk, corded on the 
edges, finished with a knotted fringe; long open 
sleeves, trimmed with fringe and silk to correspond. 

Fig. 2—Ladies’ cloak, made of dark green cloth, 
trimmed with silk and fringe, and passementerie or- 
nament in back. 

Figs. 3 and 6.—Velvet bodice. The bodice is black 
velvet, and is trimmed with gilt buttons and straw 
satin piping. It fastens in front to the waist, and is 
Slashed open in the eentre of the back. The basque 
is plaited, and finished with a coquille at the top; 
both basque and coquille are lined with straw satin. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Different styles of bustles, made of 
horsehair with steel springs. 

Fig. 7.—Skating dress. Boy’s dress of dark blue 
cloth, trimmed with gray squirrel. 

Fig. 8.—Skating dress. Dress of dark green cloth, 
trimmed with sable. Black velvet hat, with red 
feather. 

Fig. 9.—Skating dress. Dress of dark claret-colored 
cloth; velvet polonaise, trimmed with minever ; muff 
of the same. Velvet hat, with scarlet flowers, black 
feather, and black boa veil. 

Fig. 10.—Skating Dress. Dress of gray serge, 
trimmed with black velvet. Basehlik of scarlet Cash- 
mere, embroidered with gold-colored silk. 

Figs. 11 and 12.—Collar and cuff, made of insertion 
and linen, edged with lace. 








Figs. 13 and 14.—Collar and cuff, made of linen, 
embroidered and edged with lace. 

Fig. 15.—An aigrette, consisting cf three wheat- 
ears, resting on a floweret. 

Fig. 16.—Infant’s wrapper, made of blue flannel, 
with a small white figure in it. It is trimmed with 
braid, cord and tassels in back. 

Fig. 17.—Apron for girl of four years, made with a 
yoke and long sleeves. The material is fine Nain- 
sook muslin, the yoke being formed of tucks, edged 
with narrow worked edging. 

Fig. 18.—Infants’ cloak, with hood to draw up over 
the head, the cloak is made of blue Cashmere, lined 
throughout with flannel; the edge is scalloped, with 
a narrow embroidery pattern heading it ; the hood is 
finished in the same manner, with a bow of ribbon 
on the top and at the throat. 

Fig. 19 is a small coronet, composed of a cordon of 
jet beads, each headed with an ear-shaped piece of 
jet cut in facets. 

Fig. 20.—Pink crape de Chiné scarf, the ends to 
be embroidered in silk, and finished with lace and 
fringe. 

Fig. 21.—Collar of plain linen, with the edge fin- 
ished with a narrow embroidery pattern. 

Figs. 22 and 23.—Front and back view of dress for 
little boy, made of blue Cashmere, braided with 
black ; the jacket is braided to correspond. 

Fig. 24.—Infants’ shirt, made of fine linen lawn, 
trimmed with lace. 

Figs. 25 and 26.—Front and back view of jacket for 
girl of eight years, made of dark blue cloth, trimmed 
with a band of fur. 


INFANT’S CLOTHING AND INFANT’S BASKET. 
(See Engravings, Page 25.) 

Fig. 1.—Infant’s apron, made of fine linen, trimmed 
with a narrow worked edging. 

Fig. 2.—Infant’s Christening robe, made of fine 
Nainsook muslin. The trimming consists of rows of 
Valenciennes insertion, going around the skirt in 
the back, and finished by a ruffle edged with lace. 
The trimming is pointed on the front breadth. Rib- 
bon sash, fastened at one side, and ribbon bows on 
shoulders. 

Fig. 3.—Apron Rr child six months old, made of 
linen lawn, the front part being made of rows of in- 
sertion and tucks. 

Fig. 4.—Baby’s boot. White pigué boot, bound 
with a narrow strip of crosswise iinen, and fastened 
in front with buttons and cord loops. White cotton 
tassels at the top. 

Figs. 5and 6.—Infant’s quilted boots. The boots 
may be made in silk, satin, or piqué. 

Fig. 7.—Baby’s basket. This white wicker basket 
is fastened to a frame of black and gold canes with 
feet to form a stand. The bottom and sides are 
covered with blue silk, and the latter are ornamented 
with pointed flaps of light gray cloth, embroidered 
with blue silk, and stitched together at the points 
with a blue silk button. The inside of the basket is 
furnished with four blue silk pockets, set in plaits, 
so as to form a frill at the top. To the inside of the 
lid is attached a blue silk bag, and the outside is 
covered with blue silk and flaps of embroidered 
gray cloth to correspond with the basket, the points 
of the flaps meeting in the centre of the lid and 
fastened with a button. Ruches ard bows of blue 
ribbon or Cashmere and a rosette of the same in the 
centre of the cover complete this pretty and useful 
nursery basket. 

Fig. 8.—Baby’s gaiter, made of white cloth and 
bound with galloon. A bow finishes it in front. 
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FICHUS. 
(See Engravings, Page 28.) 

Figs. land 2.—Crépe lisse and lace fichu. (Front 
and back.) This elegant fichu of white crépe lisse 
consists of two pieces joined at the back, and crossed 
over in front according to illustration. It is trimmed 
with frills of two-inch wide Valenciennes lace and 
a narrow lace edging. Bows of blue ribbon orna- 
ment it behind and on the right side. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Muslin fichu, trimmed with lace 
and embroidery. (Front and back.) This thin mus- 
lin fichu consists of two pieces joined behind, and 
erc asing at the waist in front, the corners, trimmed 
with lace and embroidery, falling below the waist. 
Around the neck the fichu is trimmed with a frill 
edged with lace, set on in slanting piaits. Over the 
fichu is laid a set of muslin folds, and at the back a 
fan-shaped muslin rosette edged with lace. Bows 
and ends of violet ribbon ornament the fichu in 
front, behind, and on the shoulders. 





HATS, BONNETS, ETC. 
(See Engravings, Page 29.) 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of dark green velvet, trimmed 
with watered ribbon, feathers, and pink flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Biack velvet bonnet, trimmed with lace, 
grapes, and leaves, and purple ribbon. 

Fig. 3—Bonnet of gray silk, trimmed with blue 
ribbon, velvet, and gray feathers and flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Hat of brown velvet, trimmed with brown 
velvet, brown feather, and pink roses. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of dark blue velvet, trimmed with 
velvet of a lighter shade, feathers, and black lace 
strings. 

Fig. 6.—Bonnet of maroon-colored velvet, trimmed 
with feathers of a lighter shade, ribbon, and feath- 
ers; strings can be omitted if a hat is desired. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
(See Engravings, Page 30.) 

Fig. 1.—Dress for child of three years, of blue 
Cashmere, made with one skirt and basque waist, 
trimmed with rows of blue velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for child of four years, made of green 
silk poplin, cut square in the neck, with white mus- 
lin waist underneath. Hat of green felt, trimmed 
with velvet. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for child of six years, of cherry-col- 
ored silk, made with two skirts, the lower one 
trimmed with ruffles; the upper one cut open in the 
front, fastened by bows of black velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for young girl, made of gray Cash- 
mere, trimmed with blue fringe and ruches of blue 
silk. Corsage cut square in front, open sleeves, 
trimmed with ruffles of the same and ruche of silk. 

Fig. 5.—Dress for girl of five years, made of gray 
silk poplin, trimmed with a ruffle of the same, headed 
by a braiding pattern in black. Black velvet cloak 
with cape, trimmed with a band of silk and tassel 
fringe. Hat vf gray felt, trimmed with blue velvet 
and feathers. 

«ig. 6.—Boy's kilt dress of dark green cloth; coat 
of the same cloth, made with capes, bound with gal- 
loon. Green felt hat, with velvet band. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

THE cold weather of this month makes furs a ne- 
cessary article of dress, so we cannot do better than 
devote a short space to the discussion of styles and 
kinds most generally worn. 








A fashionable set of furs consists of a long boa and 
a muff. Collars and cuffs are not worn, the latter 
not at all, the former only where extra warmth is re- 
quired, or for elderly ladies. Black furs are at pre- 
sent the most fashionable fur; when we say that, we 
mean where mink has been previously used, and for 
general wear, as it is within the means of all; and is 
equally fashionable for mourning or colors. The 
long glossy black fur ealled Alaska sable or black 
marten stands first; black lynx sets are new this 
winter, the fur is longer. There are many of these 
furs which are dyed, and of course in time these will 
change their color and look rusty; these can be 
generally told by the fur being intensely black all 
through, even near the skin; these are made of coon 
skins dyed to imitate the others. For dressy furs we 
see the Russia sable—which is so very elegant, but 
within the limits of but few—next the Hudson Bay 
sable; these two furs are not affected, no matter how 
fashion changes. Fox furs have become very fash- 
ionable for handsome dressy furs, the silver fox, a 
long blue-gray fleece, with occasional tips of white, 
and the black fox; the latter is very expensive. 
Bands of both these furs are used for trimming black 
velvet. Chinchilla is also very fashionable for dressy 
occasions, it is such a fragile fur that it will not an- 
swer for general wear; it presents a very pretty con- 
trast with black velvet. But few fur cloaks are worn 
except seal skin sacques, these are the favorite gar- 
ment where warmth is required, they are made either 
plain or bordered with a different kind of fur, with 
muff to match. Seal skin caps are also fashionable, 
but for our own taste not pretty. Astrakhan cloaks 
are not as much worn, but they are so especially 
adapted to mourning that they are still made and 
worn for it. Ermine is principally used for evening 
wear, either for a trimming or for an entire sacque 
or cloak. Fur trimmings, as before stated, are very 
fashionable, and can be worn in any fur fancy may 
dictate ; one band is considered better taste than two. 
Chinchilla is the fur most worn by children, younger 
ones wear ermine, or the plain white cony skin, 
which is made in sacques, caps, and muffs. Seal skin 
and otter caps, collars, and gloves, are the fashion- 
able furs for gentlemen. Seal trimming for over- 
coats is also worn. This is a border or facing for 
the whole coat, with cuffs and collar. Entire over- 
coats and short double-breasted jackets of seal skin 
are worn by both gentlemen and boys. 

In children’s fashions we can see no decided change, 
their costumes are made to so entirely copy those of 
older persons. Infants’ dresses are made very long 
and with high neck and long sleeves, this rule applies 
equally to slips as to handsome dresses. The trim- 
mings are lace and muslin insertion, puffs, and ruffles, 
and for a very handsome dress they are frequently 
worn over colored silk slips. Infants’ cloaksare large 
double capes of white Cashmere with sleeves set in 
the lower cape. White worsted embroidery is the 
newest trimming for these, silk embroidery is of 
course very elegant, but more expensive. Normandy 
caps are worn by infants, and also by girls up to the 
age of six years. They are made of Valenciennes 
lace, and have a cap of guilted silk underneath. 
They are also made of blue or pink silk, or black vel- 
vet, and are trimmed with tiny ostrich tips. Baby 
boys wear sailor hats made of white, pink, or blue 
velvet, turned up at one side and fastened with a 
rosette of Valenciennes lace, and small feather tips. 
Walking coats for girls in short clothes are made of 
black velvet or velveteen, and of white, pearl, or gray 
Cashmere. These are made in a new style with plait- 
ings in the back holding the fulness there, instead of 
being gored as formerly. They can be embroidered 
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or simply finished on the edge with a cord as fancy 
may dictate. White still remains the favorite dress 
for small girls, although the sailor suit has been and 
is still very much worn. Waterproof dresses for 
school wear in bad weather, are very heavily braided, 
they can, however, be merely trimmed with rows of 
alpaca braid if plainer suits are desired. Jaunty 
little sacques of soft beaver, and longer sacques with 
capes edged by a narrow band of fur, are much worn 
by girls of ten or twelve years. Polonaises or askirt, 
with overskirt and basque waist, are the styles girls’ 
dresses are made in; ruffles, bands, plaitings, and 
braiding are the trimmings most used. Party dresses 
for little girls are made up of narrow puffed gores of 
silk alternating with wider gores formed entirely of 
insertion and edging of Valenciennes lace. Corsage 
half low and square, with a sash of wide ribbon 
passing under the left arm, and tied on the right 
shoulder, from whence hang long ends. For boys 
not yet in trowsers, the kilt suit is still universally 
worn, it is made of ladies’ cloth, blue, brown, or 
green, with silk facings and gilt buttons. Cashmere, 
poplin, or any plain or pretty plaid goods can also be 
used. Boys of five or six years wear double-breasted 
blouses with sailor collar and belt, a gold anchor on 
the corners of the collar. Pantaloons to the knee, 
with buttons on the outside seam. Blue is the favor- 
ite color, and the sailor suit, or anything appertain- 
ing to it, continues as popular as ever. Dress suits 
for boys from seven to ten years, are of green or blue 
cloth; the jacket is faced with silk, has a collar, and 
falls open below toshow the vest beneath. Overcoats 
are double breasted sacks of soft, thick beaver, either 
blue or brown, with a velvet collar; for large boys 
the edges are simply bound, for smaller ones they 
are edged with a narrow border of fur. The Alpine 
felt hat is worn by boys of all sizes. Scotch turbans 
are also fashionable, these have turned-up brims, 
with a pointed crown, caught down on the side with 
a tassel. 

Instead of breakfast sacques for ladies, sailor 
blouses of navy blue cloth are shown. They are not 
belted, but gathered by arubber band in the hem 
ip the way children’s blouses are made. They have 
large sailor collars of pale blue, white, or scarlet 
Cashmere. For modernizing black silk dresses of 
last year, we commend the new scarf overskirt; it 
is very simple, easily made, stylish, and does not cut 
up the material. It is simply four yards of silk, 
trimmed all around with narrow lace and jet trim- 
ming. Take the middle of the scarf and fasten it at 
the top by a hook and loop to the middle of the dress 
skirt just below the belt; then pass it around the 
sides, leaving the front to form a wrinkled apren, 
and tie up the back in long loops and sashes. This 
may be merely hemmed around if desired. 

Tulle bodies, made of alternate puffs of finest 
tulle, with bands of Valenciennes insertion, have 
bows of faille ribbon and sashes to match. These 
are worn at dinner parties with skirts of black or 
colored silk, and a sleeveless basque of black velvet, 
made with heart-shaped neck, and trimmed with 
thread lace and transparent insertion. Braces or 
bretelles of black velvet ribbon, with sashes of col- 
ored China crape, either fringed or trimmed with 
lace, are among some of the expensive trifles of a 
modern toilet. : 

The caprice for fancy jewelry is displayed in the 
oxidized silver buckles and chatelaines now in vogue. 
Enamel and turquoises of little value are yery much 
worn, and garnets are threatened to be revived. 
Ladies returned from abroad wear them in great 
profusion. 

The newest cravat bows are of two colors of velvet 
or faille, or else China crape; they are merely for 
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the front of the collar, dispensing with the band that 
passes around the neck. Among those imported, 
old-fashioned rose color and dark green are seen 
together; also blue and red, pearl with blue, gray 
with cherry, and Vandyke brown with deepest blue. 
They are made of drooping, irregular loops, and 
short ends. 

The Pompadour coiffure is partially superseded by 
the new way of arranging the hair, which isa revival 
of the coiffure worn by the Empress Josephine. The 
back hair is combed straight up from the nape of 
the neck, and a high circular effect is given by a 
cluster of finger puffs on top of the head, surrounded 
by a thick tress of hair—not coiled or braided, but a 
thick smooth tress. A band of tortoise shell or a 
high backed shell comb ornaments the back hair on 
full dress occasions, and tiny short curls are added 
to the back. The front hair is parted in the middle, 
and plainly arranged without frizzes, a fashion be- 
coming to wide, low, Greek foreheads. Sometimes 
two or three finger puffs, very soft and light, are 
placed lengthwise above the forehead. For evening 
coiffures, flowers are laid directly on top of this high 
structure, and are fastened flatly there. 

For travelling suits, long redingotes, of navy blue 
Cashmere, buttoned down the front with two rows 
of oxidized silver buttons, and a skirt with deep kilt 
plaiting simply notched on the edge are worn. A sash 
of black watered ribbon completes the suit. Hat of 
blue felt or velvet, with wide band and buckle. A 
travelling suit for a bride had the skirt of brown 
velvet, with a camel’s-hair polonaise, fastened by 
oxidized buttons, and a belt, bag, and long loops 
of Russia leather; the latter hold up the bouffant 
drapery of the polonaise. A felt Tyrolean hat, and 
long undressed kid gloves completed this toilet. 

For very cold weather, cloth costumes are strongly 
recommended for walking costumes. The most 
fashionable color for them is green of various shades, 
olive, moss, or dark Réséda. A plain skirt of the 
cloth is quite heavy enough, and it would perhaps be 
preferable to make it of woollen material or faille to 
match the shade of cloth where a very heavy dress 
is not liked or desired. The polonaise of cloth is 
ornamented with passementerie of the same color or 
black. Cords and barrel buttons are much used, If 
it is desired to make the polonaise more dressy, edge 
it with feather trimming or fur. Nothing is more 
stylish than a polonaise Lamballe, of bottle green 
cloth, the bodice closed, the skirt open, over a dress 
of bottle green poult de soie, trimmed down the 
whole length of the front with a plaiting. The polo- 
naise has pockets at the back; the passementerie 
and feather trimming, if that forms the trimming, 
should both be black; but when fur is used, the 
passementerie should be of the color of the cloth. 

Young married ladies and young girls are wearing 
little jackets of plain biack velvet, with revers and 
buttons of the same, cut with four basques, similar 
to those worn of colored silk during the summer. 
Polonaises may also be made plain, and are not the 
less pretty. A wide scarf sash of gros grain is tied 
at the side, and sometimes this scarf crosses over 
the chest. The deadness of the silk produces a good 
effect on the velvet. 

Many velvet skirts are quite plain. Dinner dresses 
are made with trains, and the tunic is replaced by 
graduated flounces to the waist at the back, while 
the front of the skirt is plain, with only one flounce 
at the edge; the bodice has postillion basques at the 
back and waistcoat front. 

Sashes are again de rigeur; they are not tied 
plainly in the back, as they were some time since, 
but more elaborately, and are made in the most 
costly manner. FASHION. 
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Fig. 6.—Dress for little boy, of crimson poplin, 
trimmed with velvet and buttons. Black felt hat, 
trimmed with velvet. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1—Dinner dress; the underskirt of cherry- 
eolored silk, the front part of skirt being trimmed 
with black velvet and white lace; the overdress is of 
black silk, trimmed with white lace. Headdress of 
cherry-colored velvet and feather. 

Second figure ; dress for child of three years, made 
of white Cashmere braided with black. Overdress 
of blue silk, trimmed with black velvet. 

Fig. 2—Walking dress of black Cashmere, made 
with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with a plait 
ing; the upper one trimmed with fringe and a band 
of Cashmere corded with silk. Sacque cut to fit the 
figure, trimmed to correspond. Black velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with light blue ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 3.—House dress; the underskirt of very dark 
blue silk, trimmed with one deep and two narrow 
ruffies, headed by an embroidered band of silk. The 
overskirt and jacket isof Cashmere of a lighter shade 
than underskirt, embroidered with silk. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of bronze-colored silk, made 
with two skirts, the lewer one trimmed with two 
puffs of silk, finished with an embroidered band of 
velvet and fringe ; the upper skirt is trimmed to cor- 
respond. Sacque of silk lined with fur, and trimmed 
to match dress. Bronze felt hat, trimmed with vel 
vet and flowers. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of Réséda-colored silk poplin 
made with one skirt and a polonaise: the skirt is 
trimmed with plaited ruffies and bands of velvet; 
the polonaise is trimmed with a heavy chenille fringe, 
headed with a band of velvet, looped up with cords 
and tassels. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of black silk, trimmed with 
ruffles; the polonaise is made of black camel’s-hair 
cloth heavily embroidered and trimmed with fringe. 
Black velvet hat, trimmed with feathers and pink 
roses. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Ladies’ sacque, made of navy blue cloth, 
trimmed with a band of black silk, corded on the 
edges, finished with a knotted fringe; long open 
sleeves, trimmed with fringe and silk to correspond. 

Fig. 2.—Ladies’ cloak, made of dark green cloth, 
trimmed with silk and fringe, and passementerie or- 
nament in back. , 

Figs. 3 and 6.—Velvet bodice. The bodice is black 
velvet, and is trimmed with gilt buttons and straw 
satin piping. It fastens in front to the waist, and is 
slashed open in the eentre of the back. The basque 
is plaited, and finished with a coquille at the top: 
both basque and coquille are lined with straw satin. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Different styles of bustles, made of 
horsehair with steel springs. 

Fig. 7.—Skating dress. Boy’s dress of dark blue 
cloth, trimmed with gray squirrel. 

Fig. 8.—Skating dress. Dress of dark green cloth, 
trimmed with sable. Black velvet hat, with red 
feather. 

Fig. 9.—Skating dress. Dress of dark claret-colored 
cloth ; velvet polonaise, trimmed with minever ; muff 
of the same. Velvet hat, with scarlet flowers, black 
feather, and black boa veil. 

Fig. 10.—Skating Dress. Dress of gray serge, 
trimmed with black velvet. Baschlik of scarlet Cash- 
mere, embroidered with gold-colored silk. 

Figs. 11 and 12.—Collar and cuff, made of insertion 
and linen, edged with lace. 





Figs. 138 and 14.—Collar and cuff, made of linen 
embroidered and edged with lace. : 

Fig. 15.—An aigrette, consisting cf three wheat. 
ears, resting on a floweret. 

Fig. 16.—lnfant’s wrapper, made of blue flannel, 
with a small white figure in it. It is trimmed with 
braid, cord and tassels in back. 

Fig. 17.—Apron for girl of four years, made witha 
yoke and long sleeves. The material is fine Nain. 
svok muslin, the yoke being formed of tucks, edged 
with narrow worked edging. 

Fig. 18.—Infants’ cloak, with hood to draw up over 
the head, the cloak is made of blue Cashmere, lined 
throughout with flannel; the edge is scalloped, with 
a narrow embroidery pattern heading it; the hood is 
finished in the same manner, with a bow of ribbon 
on the top and at the throat. 

Fig. 19 is a small coronet, composed of a cordon of 
jet beads, each headed with an ear-shaped piece of 
jet cut in facets. 

Fig. 20.—Pink crape de Chiné scarf, the ends to 
be embroidered in silk, and finished with lace and 
fringe. 

Fig. 21.—Collar of plain linen, with the edge fin. 
ished with a narrow embroidery pattern. 

Figs. 22 and 23.—Front arf back view of dress for 
little boy, made of blue Cashmere, braided with 
black ; the jacket is braided to correspond. 

Fig. 24.—Infants’ shirt, made of fine linen lawn, 
trimmed with lace. 

Figs. 25 and 26.—Front and back view of jacket for 
girl of eight years, made of dark blue cloth, trimmed 
with a band of fur. 


INFANT’S CLOTHING AND INFANT’S BASKET. 
(See Engravings, Page 25.) 


Fig. 1.—Infant’s apron, made of fine linen, trimmed 
with a narrow worked edging. 

Fig. 2.—Infant’s Christening robe, made of fine 
Nainsook muslin. The trimming consists of rows of 
Valenciennes insertion, going around the skirt in 
the back, and finished by a ruffle edged with lace. 
The trimming is pointed on the front breadth. Rib- 
ben sash, fastened at one side, and ribbon bows on 
shoulders. 

Fig. 3.—Apron for child six months old, made of 
linen lawn, the front part being made of rows of in- 
sertion and tucks. 

Fig. 4.—Baby’s boot. White pigué boot, bound 
with a narrow strip of crosswise iinen, and fastened 
in front with buttons and cord loops. White cotton 
tassels at the top. 

Figs. 5and 6.—Infant’s quilted boots. 
may be made in silk, satin, or pigwé. 

Fig. 7.—Baby’s basket. This white wicker basket 
is fastened toa frame of black and gold canes with 
feet to form a stand. The bottom and sides are 
covered with blue silk, and the latter are ornamented 
with pointed flaps of light gray cloth, embroidered 
with blue silk, and stitched together at the points 
with a blue silk button. The inside of the basket is 
furnished with four blue silk pockets, set in plaits, 
so as to form a frill at the top. To the inside of the 
lid is attached a blue silk bag, and the outside is 
covered with blue silk and flaps of embroidered 
gray cloth to correspond with the basket, the points 
of the flaps meeting in the centre of the lid and 
fastened with a button. Ruches and bows of biue 
ribbon or Cashmere and a rosette of the same in the 
centre of the cover complete this pretty and useful 
nursery basket. 

Fig. 8.—Baby’s gaiter, made of white cloth and 
bound with galloon. A bow finishes it in front. 
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FICHUS. 
(See Engravings, Page 28.) 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Crépe lisse and lace fichu. (Front 
and back.) This elegant fichu of white crépe lisse 
consists of two pieces joined at the back, and crossed 
over in front according to illustration. It is trimmed 
with frills of two-inch wide Valenciennes lace and 
a narrow lace edging. Bows of blue ribbon orna- 
ment it behind and on the right side. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Muslin fichu, trimmed with lace 
andembroidery. (Frontand back.) This thin mus- 
lin fichu consists of two pieces joined behind, and 
crossing at the waist in front, the corners, trimmed 
with lace and embroidery, falling below the waist. 
Around the neck the ficku is trimmed with a frill 
edged with lace, set on in slanting plaits. Over the 
fichu is laid a set of muslin folds, and at the back a 
fan-shaped muslin rosette edged with lace. Bows 
and ends of violet ribbon ornament the fichu in 
front, behind, and on the shoulders. 





HATS, BONNETS, ETC. 
(See Engravings, Page 29.) 

Fig. 1—Bonnet of dark green velvet, trimmed 
with watered ribbon, feathers, and pink flowers. 

Fig. 2—Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with lace, 
grapes, and leaves, and purple ribbon. 

Fig. 3—Bonnet of gray silk, trimmed with blue 
ribbon, velvet, and gray feathers and flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Hat of brown velvet, trimmed with brown 
velvet, brown feather, and pink roses. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of dark blue velvet, trimmed with 
velvet of a lighter shade, feathers, and black lace 
strings. 

Fig. 6.—Bonnet of maroon-colored velvet, trimmed 
with feathers of a lighter shade, ribbon, and feath- 
ers; strings can be omitted if a hat is desired. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
(See Engravings, Page 30.) 

Fig. 1—Dress for child of three years, of blue 
Cashmere, made with one skirt and basque waist, 
trimmed with rows of blue velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for child of four years, made of green 
silk poplin, cut square in the neck, with white mus- 
lin waist underneath. Hat of green felt, trimmed 
with velvet. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for child of six years, of cherry-col- 
ored silk, made with two skirts, the lower one 
trimmed with ruffles; the upper one cut open in the 
front, fastened by bows of black velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for young girl, made of gray Cash- 
mere, trimmed with blue fringe and ruches of blue 
silk. Corsage cut square in front, open gleeves, 
trimmed with ruffles of the same and ruche 8 silk. 

Fig. 5.—Dress for girl of five years, made of gray 
silk poplin, trimmed with a ruffle of the same, headed 
by a braiding pattern in black. Black velvet cloak 
with cape, trimmed with a band of silk and tassel 
fringe. Hat uf gray felt, trimmed with blue velvet 
and feathers. 

rig. 6.—Boy’s kilt dress of dark green cloth; coat 
of the same cloth, made with capes, bound with gal- 
loon. Green felt hat, with velvet band. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

THE cold weather of this month makes furs a ne- 
cessary article of dress, so we cannot do better than 
devote a short space to the discussion of styles and 
kinds most generally worn. 





A fashionable set of firs consists of a long boa and 
a muff. Collars and cuffs are not worn, the latter 
not at all, the former only where extra warmth is re- 
quired, or for elderly ladies. Black furs are at pre- 
sent the most fashionable fur; when we say that, we 
mean where mink has been previously used, and for 
general wear, as it is within the means of all; and is 
equally fashionable fur mourning or colors. The 
long glossy black fur called Alaska sable or black 
marten stands first; black lynx sets are new this 
winter, the fur is longer. There are many of these 
furs which are dyed, and of course in time these will 
change their color and look rusty; these can be 
generally told by the fur being intensely black all 
throngh, even near the skin; these are made of coon 
skins dyed to imitate the others. For dressy furs we 
see thé Russia sable—which is so very elegant, but 
within the limits of but few—next the Hudson Bay 
sable ; these two furs are not affected, no matter how 
fashion changes. Fox furs have become very fash- 
ionable for handsome dressy furs, the silver fox, a 
long blue-gray fleece, with occasional tips of white, 
and the black fox; the latter is very expensive. 
Bands of both these furs are used for trimming black 
velvet. Chinchilla is also very fashionable for dressy 
occasions, it is such a fragile fur that it will not an- 
swer for general wear ; it presents a very pretty con- 
trast with black velvet. But few fur cloaks are worn 
except seal skin sacques, these are the favorite gar- 
ment where warmth is required, they are made either 
plain or bordered with a different kind of fur, with 
muff to match. Seal skin eaps are also fashionable, 
but for our own taste not pretty. Astrakhan cloaks 
are not 4s much worn, but they are so especially 
adapted to mourning that they are still made and 
worn for it. Ermine is principally used for evening 
wear, either for a trimming or for an entire sacque 
or cloak. Fur trimmings, as before stated, are very 
fashionable, and can be worn in any fur fancy may 
dictate ; one band is considered better taste than two. 
Chinchilla is the fur most worn by children, younger 
ones wear ermine, or the plain white cony skin, 
which is made in sacques, caps, and muffs. Seal skin 
and otter caps, collars, and gloves, are the fashion- 
able furs for gentlemen. Seal trimming for over- 
coats is also worn. This is a border or facing for 
the whole eoat, with cuffs and collar. Entire over- 
coats and short double-breasted jackets of seal skin 
are worn by both gentlemen and boys. 

In children’s fashions we can see no decided change, 
their costumes are made to so entirely copy those of 
older persons. Infants’ dresses are made very long 
and with high neck and long sleeves, this rule applies 
equally to slips as to handsome dresses. The trim- 
mings are lace and muslin insertion, puffs, and ruffles, 
and for a very handsome dress they are frequently 
worn over colored silk slips. Infants’ cloaksare large 
double capes of white Cashmere with sleeves set in 
the lower cape. White worsted embroidery is the 
newest trimming for these, silk embroidery is of 
course very elegant, but more expensive. Normandy 
caps are worn by infants, and also by girls up to the 
age of six years. They are made of Valenciennes 
lace, and have a cap of quilted silk underneath. 
They are also made of blue or pink silk, or black vel- 
vet, and are trimmed with tiny ostrich tips. Baby 
boys wear sailor hats made of white, pink, or blue 
velvet, turned up at one side and fastened with a 
rosette of Valenciennes lace, and small feather tips. 
Walking coats for girls in short clothes are made of 
black velvet or velveteen, and of white, pearl, or gray 
Cashmere. These are made in a new style with plait- 
ings in the back holding the fulness there, instead of 
being gored as formerly. They can be embroidered 
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or simply finished on the edge with a cord as fancy 
may dictate. White still remains the favorite dress 
for small girls, although the sailor suit has been and 
is still very much worn. Waterproof dresses for 
school wear in bad weather, are very heavily braided, 
they can, however, be merely trimmed with rows of 
alpaca braid if plainer suits are desired. Jaunty 
little sacques of soft beaver, and longer sacques with 
capes edged by a narrow band of fur, are much worn 
by girls of ten or twelve years. Polonaises or askirt, 
with overskirt and basque waist, are the styles girls’ 
dresses are made in; ruffes, bands, plaitings, and 
braiding are the trimmings most used. Party dresses 
for little girls are made up of narrow puffed gores of 
silk alternating with wider gores formed entirely of 
insertion and edging of Valenciennes lace. Corsage 
half low and square, with a sash of wide ribbon 
passing under the left arm, and tied on the right 
shoulder, from whence hang long ends. For boys 
not yet in trowsers, the kilt suit is still universally 
worn, it is made of ladies’ cloth, blue, brown, or 
green, with silk facings and gilt buttons. Cashmere, 
poplin, or any plain or pretty plaid goods can also be 
used. Boys of five or six years wear double-breasted 
blouses with sailor collar and belt, a gold anchor on 
the corners of the collar. Pantaloons to the knee, 
with buttons on the outside seam. Blue is the favor- 
ite color, and the sailor suit, or anything appertain- 
ing to it, continues as popular as ever. Dress suits 
for boys from seven to ten years, are of green or blue 
cloth; the jacket is faced with silk, has a collar, and 
falls open’ below toshow the vest beneath. Overcoats 
are double breasted sacks of soft, thick beaver, either 
Diue or brown, with a velvet collar; for large boys 
the edges are simply bound, for smaller ones they 
are edged with a narrow border of fur. The Alpine 
felt hat is worn by boys of all sizes. Seotch turbans 
are also fashionable, these have turned-up brims, 
with a pointed crown, caught down on the side with 
a tassel. 

Instead of breakfast sacques for ladies, sailor 
blouses of navy blue cloth are shown. They are not 
belted, but gathered by a rubber band in the hem 
in the way children’s blouses are made. They have 
large sailor collars of pale blue, white, or scarlet 
Cashmere. For modernizing black silk dresses of 
last year, we. commend the new scarf overskirt; it 
is very simple, easily made, stylish, and does not cut 
up the material. It is simply four yards of silk, 
trimmed all around with narrow lace and jet trim- 
ming. Take the middle of the scarf and fasten it at 
the top by a hook and loop to the middle of the dress 
skirt just below the belt; then pass it around the 
sides, leaving the front to form a wrinkled apron, 
and tie up the back in long loops and sashes. This 
may be merely hemmed around if desired. 

Tulle bodies, made of alternate puffs of finest 
tulle, with bands of Valenciennes insertion, have 
bows of faille ribbon and sashes to match. These 
are worn at dinner parties with skirts of black or 
colored silk, and a sleeveless basque of black velvet, 
made with heart-shaped neck, and trimmed with 
thread lace and transparent insertion. Braces or 
bretelles of black velvet ribbon, with sashes of col- 
ored China crape, either fringed or trimmed with 
lace, are among some of the expensive trifles of a 
modern toilet. 

The caprice for fancy jewelry is displayed in the 
oxidized silver buckles and chatelaines now in vogue. 
Enamel and turquoises of little value are very much 
worn, and garnets are threatened to be revived. 
Ladies returned from abroad wear them in great 
profusion. 

The newest cravat bows are of two colors of velvet 
or faille, or else China crape; they are merely for 














the front of the collar, dispensing with the band that 
passes around the neck. Among those imported, 
old-fashioned rose color and Wark green are seen 
together; also blue and red, pearl with blue, gray 
with cherry, and Vandyke brown with deepest blue. 
They are made of drooping, irregular loops, and 
short ends. 

The Pompadour coiffure is partially superseded by 
the new way of arranging the hair, which is a revival 
of the coiffure worn by the Empress Josephine. The 
back hair is combed straight up from the nape of 
the neck, and a high circular effect is given by a 
cluster of finger puffs on top of the head, surrounded 
by a thick tress of hair—not coiled or braided, but a 
thick smooth tress. A band of tortoise shell or a 
high backed shell comb ornaments the back hair on 
full dress occasions, and tiny short curls are added 
to the back. The front hair is parted in the middle, 
and plainly arranged without frizzes, a fashion be. 
coming to wide, low, Greek foreheads. Sometimes 
two or three finger puffs, very soft and light, are 
placed lengthwise above the forehead. For evening 
coiffures, flowers are laid directly on top of this high 
structure, and are fastened flatly there. 

For travelling suits, long redingotes, of navy blue 
Cashmere, buttoned down the front witl two rows 
of oxidized silver buttons, and a skirt wiih deep kilt 
plaiting simply notched on theedge are worn. A sash 
of black watered ribbon completes the suit. Hat of 
blue felt or velvet, with wide band and buckle. A 
travelling suit for a bride had the skirt of brown 
velvet, with a camel’s-hair polonaise, fastened by 
oxidized buttons, and a belt, bag, and long loops 
of Russia leather; the latter hold up the bouffant 
drapery of the polonaise. A felt Tyrolean hat, and 
long undressed kid gloves completed this toilet. 

For very cold weather, cloth costumes are strongly 
recommended for walking costumes. The most 
fashionable color for them is green of various shades, 
olive, moss, or dark Réséda. A plain skirt of the 
cloth is quite heavy enough, and it would perhaps be 
preferable to make it of woollen material or faille to 
match the shade of cloth where a very heavy dress 
is not liked or desired. The polonaise of cloth is 
ornamented with passementerie of the same color or 
black. Cords and barrel buttons are much used. If 
it is desired to make the polonaise more dressy, edge 
it with feather trimming or fur. Nothing is more 
stylish than a polonaise Lamballe, of bottle green 
cloth, the bodice closed, the skirt open, over a dress 
of bottle green poult de soie, trimmed down the 
whole length of the front with a plaiting. The polo- 
naise has pockets at the back; the passementerie 
and feather trimming, if that forms the trimming, 
should both be black; but when fur is used, the 
passementerie should be of the color of the cloth. 

Youffe married ladies and young girls are wearing 
little jackets of plain black velvet, with revers and 
buttons of the same, cut with four basques, similar 
to those worn of colored silk during the summer. 
Poionaises may also be made plain, and are not the 
less pretty. - A wide scarf sash of gros grain is tied 
at the side, and sometimes this scarf crosses over 
the chest. The deadness of the silk produces a good 
effect on the velvet. 

Many velvet skirtsare quite plain. Dinner dresses 
are made with trains, and the tunic is replaced by 
graduated flounces to the waist at the back, while 
the front of the skirt is plain, with only one flounce 
at the edge; the bodice has postillion basques at the 
back arid waistcoat front. 

Sashes are again de rigeur; they are not tied 
plainly in the back, as they were some time since, 
but more elaborately, and are made in the most 
costly manner. FASHION. 


















































SLIPPER PATTERN IN APPLIQUE. 


(See Description, Work Department.) 





SIDE OF SLIPPER PATTERN. 
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Standard Trimmings. — 


WHITE GOGDS 





TRIMMINGS AND COLLARETTES, 


Purchasers should ask for the spectal Puig d 
the word “ Standard,” thus, Standard P uffings. 
§ngs, etc., and should examine the label carefully. All goods of 
genuine manufacture bear the above TRADE Mang. 


(For Description, see Fashion Depo 
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(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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Night Comes A reeping Slowly i)’ er ile. 
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As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 





Poetry by ROSE TERRY. | Music by CORALIE BELL. 


Composer of “LILLIE CLARE.” etc. 
Tenderly. 
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3. Sadly through the darken’d heaven, Close mine eyes, worn out with weeping, 
Like a vision in the night, Weary pulses rest as well, 
Float the purpled wings of even; In the dust and silence sleeping, 
No more laughter, no more light. | Love an J life, farewell, farewell. 





NEW STYLES OF ARRANGING THE HAIR, 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 

















